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FOREWORD 


Id the following pages an attempt has been 
made to trace the Hindu Saihskaras through 
their oiigin and development. They have a long 
and varif’d past. Many of them go back to a 
hoary antiquity and some of them still survive. 
In course of time, they have undergone many 
changes and modifications The Saihskaras are 
described in some hymns of the Vedas, a few 
Brahmans, the Grhyasutras, the Dharmasutras, 
the Smrtis; and the later treatises. But as these 
works were intended to be manuals or codes for a 
particular time and locality, they do not present 
the Saihskaras in thier historical evolution. So, 
an endeavour has been made here to link and 
piece'-, together these scattered materials into a 
comprehensive whole and to supply a historical 
perspective for thier proper understanding. 

For doing so not merely chronological sequence 
is traced but the connection between various 
changes is also shown It has also been explained 
that the Saihskaras were based on religious beliefs 
and social conditions. What was in the beginning 
purely natural became more and more cultural. 
Here it will be found that many social elements 
entered into the precincts of religious ceremonies 
and many cultural devices were introduced to 
mould the Saihskaras in order to produce the 
desired effects. 

The Saihskaras are, in a fact, expressive and 
symbolic performances. They also contain 
dramatic utterances and theological gestures. 
Without an inkling into these aspects of the 
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Samskaras they appear as fanciful puerile pranks. 
In order to make them intelligible, the symbols 
are unfolded and explained and suggestions are 
made more arficulate. This has leen done without 
overrationalising. The Samskaras give expression 
to aspirations and ideals of the Hindus. They 
are brought out wbereever found 

Many constituents of the Sarhskaras were 
meant to be means of intercourse with, and 
influence upon, spritual beings that were believed 
to guide and interfere with the course of human 
actions. But while the mind of the performers 
was bent on religious intent, their knowledge of 
the arts of life helped to bring about the object 
in view. In this connection the religious beliefs 
of the Hindus are analysed and their knowledge 
of the arts of life shown. As the aim of the 
Samskaras was to secure the welfare of the 
recipient and to develop his personality, every 
contrivance towards the same is pointed out. 

All the rites, ceremonies and customs, that 
form the Sarhskaras, are, more or less, universal. 
They have all a recognized place in ancient 
cultures and they are still represented within the 
limits of modern religions. So, in order to 
make the historical development of the Sarhskaras 
more comprehensible, parallels in other religions 
are referred to whereever possible. 

Many people, looking at the Sarhskaras from 
the modern practical poitt of view, regard them 
as rediculous and meaningless. But few, who 
will care to understand the general principles 
of ancient religion'^, will ever think them so. 
They will also find that their knowledege is not 
superfluous to the common stock of human 
interest. The sacramental beliefs and practices, 
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filf from being an irrational priest-craft are 
consistent and logical in a high degree, though 
working under a mental condition which was 
different from what it is to-day. 

As regards the intrinsic merits of the study 
of the Sailiskaras, it has been made clear that 
these had practical utility and intention 
when and whereever they originated, though they, 
now, appear obscure a^d purposeless for they 
hare been carried on, without adaptation, into 
a new state of society where their original 
sense is lost. Therefore, a study of the Samskaras 
forms an important part of investigation into 
the origin and development of civilization. 

For treatment in the present thesis, only 
those Smarta Sarhskaras are taken which were 
performed at the various epochs in the life of 
an individual from conception to crematorium. 
Their theatre was the home, their chief actor the 
householder and the presiding deity the domestic 
Fire, by the side of which they were staged. 
The Srauta sacrifices, for the performance of which 
the administration of priests was required, the 
Yajamana being a passive agent, are excluded 
from the list oif the Saiiiskaras. They being 
Kamya ( optional) ceremonies, were not binding 
on every individual, and so they do not come 
under the Sarhskaras proper, which were 
coinpulsoryt 

They whole work can be divided into two 
parts. In the first part, sources of inquiry, the 
meaning and the number of tne Sarhskaras, 
the purpose of the Sarhskaras and the 
constituents of the Sarhskaras are discussed 
in their historical growth. In the second 
jpart of the work the entire Sarhskaras are 
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grouped under the following heads and the 
conolurions are given in the end: 

1. The Pre-natal Sarhskaras 

2. The Sarhskaras of Childhood 

3 The Educational Sarhskaras 

4. The Marriage Saihskara 

5. The Funeral Ceremonies. 

While dealing with a particular Saihskara, 
first its origin is traced, and then its 
subsequent development di'-cussed. The creative 
period , of < the Sarhskaias has passed away. 
Many of them, eg the pre-natal Saihskaras 
and a few of the childhood are not generally 
performed at present; so, they have become a 
thing of the past. The rest are performed by 
orthodox families only and, here too, in a 
distorted form. The only current Sarhskaras 
are the Upanayana (Initiation ), not performed 
by all the twice-born to-day, the Vivaha 
( Marriage Ceremonies ) and the Antyest* 

( Funeral Ceremonies j. The revival of the 
Saihskaras I, by reform societies liiie the Arya- 
Samaja is very recent, but times do not seem 
to be propitious for such attempts. 

As the Saihskaras include many essential 
preliminary conaiderations and ceremonies relating 
to social rules, taboos, restraints and observances 
and, as they are well recognized by authoritative 
works, they have found tneir proper place in 
the treatment of the subject. In the end the 
ritual proper is described with possible 
interpretations and significance thereof. ; 

This work was orginally written as a 
thesis, which was approved by the Banaraa 
Hindu University for the degree of Doctor 
qf Letters in 1930, ,,It could qot be sent tp 
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the press earlier for various reasons, but 

mainly due to the press and paper difficulties 
during the Second World War, which started in 
1939. The long gap has, however, been utilized 
in the revision and the improvement of thd 
original work. > • ■ r > 

It is a pleasent duty of, the .author 
to acknowledge his deep gratitude' to Djr. A. S. 
Altekar. M. A.. LL. B., D.Litt., He.’id of tha 

Department of Ancient Indian History. and. 

Culture, Banaras Hindu University, under 
whom he worked as a Research . Scholar and. 
whose learned guidence and help were available 
at all''times. He also owes gra-teful thanks 
to Dr R S. Tripathi, M. A, Ph D., Head/of. 
the Department of History, Banarns Hindu 
University, who readily offered many valuable - 
suggestions, on various topics in this work. 
His indebtedness to individual author^ is 
acknowledged in the foot-notes. The author 
is deeply indebted to Pt. Nagesh Upadhyaya, 
M. A., the Proprietor of the Vikram Panchang 
Press, Banaras, and his staff for undertaking 
the publication of this work in the midst' ^f- 
their multifarious and pressing duties. His 
thanks are due to Shri Nemi Kumar, B. A. for 
taking great pains in preparing the Indpi^ 
of this work. The author, more than any . 
else, is concious of many defects and blemishes, ■ 
specially typographical, which hav'n crept into ’' 
the book. For these he craves tjie indulgence} 
of the reader. , . !. 

Banaras Hindu University ^ y 
Ram-navami, yifa^ama Samvat 200^ V R.B Baitdeiy: 

March, 194j}^ ..J ^ ' ^,;i j j 
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(lllAITHIi I 

TIIK SOTJliCES OF [NQUIUV. 

/. lutrodmtorij 

Tlic Gfliyasutras, the ol.hjst manuals of the 
■ Hindu Sarhskaras, <lo not oite tlioir authorities 
as the Dhatmasutr.is do for their rontents. The 
cause of this silcmo is that the Saiiiskaras, 
mostly being domestic rites and ceremonies, we e 
based more on precedent and jiopular traditional 
usages than on any definite written code. The 
Dharmasiitras, the Smrtis and the mediaeval 
treatises produce au‘ horitics on Dh.arma or Law, 
both sacred and secular, lint these works do not go 
deep into ritualistic details and are mainly concerned 
with the social aspects of the Saihskaras. Therefore, 
for the full information about the Sariiskaras, we 
have to ransack other sources also ignored by them. 

2. The Vedas 

The Vedas are universally recognised as the 
primary source of the Hindu Dharma. According 
to the Gautama-Dharmasutra^ “the Veda is the 


^ i '■ i~2 
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source of Dharnia and the tradition and practices 
of those who know it.” Other Dharmasfitras and 
the Smrtis endorse the above view.' From the 
perusal of the Vedas also we arrive at the same 
conclusion. 

The oldest document of the religious literature 
of the Indo-Ar’ians is tho Kf^veda. Though the 
religious picture j.aintcd in it is by no means 
comjdete, as it contains hymns used by the priests in 
the sacrifices to high gods, we catch glimj)Sos of 
popular religion at several places, Moreorer, there 
are a few specific hymns that are particularly 
concerned with po[mlar rites and ceremonies. The 
wedding,''tho funeral' and the conception’’ are 
narrated in them. Tho narrations or descriptions 
may not l)e ritualistically exact but they are 
historically ap|a’oximato. The later-day Sathskaras, 
the Vivaha, tlu! .Antyesti and tie Garbluidhtina 
were direct descendants of those hymns. Then, there 
are those hymns of the Kgveda that are of general 
ap])lioability in tho sacramental rituals. They -are 
recited at different occasions, which show that 
they were not originally composed for a particular 
Samskara. But their connection with popular 
ceremonies cannot be denied altogether. Again, 

2. Alt D.S. i. 1.1~2; V. 1). S. i. -t. 5. 

3. X. 83, 

4. X, 14, If), 18 

5. X. 183. 184. 
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we find in the Grhyasutras many oitations 
horaonytnotis to the Vedic mantras. This fact 
indicates that a large number of the items of the 
Sarhskaras were suggested by the Vedic verses in 
question and they originated in the later Vedic or 
the post-Vedic period. 

As regards the details and regulations of the 
Sarhskaras, it must be confessed that the Kgvedic 
hymns do not ('ontain (lositive rules. They, contain 
many incidental referomms which throw light on 
the Sariiskaras. In fa(T,, the Vedic hymns wore 
composed under inspirations for invoking the 
help of gotls in events, piil)lic an 1 iirivate, that 
immediately interested the V^edic pt'ople. There are 
invocitions roliting to a life of hundred years with 
children and grand children, securing wives, children 
and other dorae.itic articles,’ and the destruction 
of the do'uon who kills offjprings,'' These and 
similar references have a great correspondence with 
the Samkar is that were performed at the various 
important occasions in the life of a man. Besides, 
there are other references in the Bgveda that bear 
on the social aspects of the Saihskaras. For 
example, it was ditficult to sei'uro a husband for a 
brotherless girl. “Like a woman growing old in 

jsndt Jjsrfqeft U R. v. i 89. 9. 

7. Ibid. iX 67. 9. 11. VIII. 85. 10. X. 18J. 

8. R. V. X. 162. 
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her parents’ house etc.”'’ Different forms of 
marriages are also hinted at. Tlie purchase of a 
bride ( A sura marriage ) was prevalent in the 
Rgvedic period. The Vasistha-Dharmastitra^" quotes 
a passage from the Maitrayaniya-Samhita^^ which 
runs, ‘‘she, who being purchased by husband,” The 
Gandharva form is also referred to in these words, 
“when the bride is finelooking and well-adorned, 
she seeks by herself her friend among many men.”’ ® 
The Rgveda’ ‘ praises the stage of a student. 

The Samveda almost entirely borrowed from 
the Rgveda, sup])li(’S 1 ardly any material worth 
the name for the history of the Saihskaras. It is 
mainly intersting for its tune. It was sung at 
great sacrifees and other auspicious occasions, e. g, 
marriage etc. The Varaha-Grhyasi'itra prescribes 
Vadann and Gilna (music ) as a part of the 
marriage ceremonies. Rut as regards the form of 
the Samskaras, the Samaveda has nothing to 
contribute. 

The Yajurveda represents an advanced stage 
in the progress of rituals. During the period of 
its composition the functions of different priests 
were 8])ecialized. In it all those formulas are 

‘J- Ibid, ii, 17.7. 

10. Ibid. I. 36 . 37 . 

11. 'Jbid. i. 11.‘12. 

12. w ibid. x. 27.12. 

13 Ibid. X. 109. 5, 
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fixed, which were used by the Adhvarj u and hiJ; 
assistants in the performance of the great 
'sacrifices. But the Yajurveda is concerned with the 
l^raota ^sacrifices only. So we do not get any 
raaferial help from it for the study of the 
Sarhskaras. The only useful reference found in 
it is to the shaving ceremony, a common feature, 
which preceded a Arauta sacrifice—where prayers 
are offered to the shaving razor and directions are 
given to the barber.’^ This reference supplies a link 
between the l^rauta and the Gi hva ceremonies. 

Tn contradistinction with the other Samhitas, 

I, • ■ 

the Atharvaveda is rich in information about 
popular religion, rites and ceremonies. Here we 
get mantras for almost every end of human life. 
The wedding^® and the funeraP'’ hyn)ns are more 
elaborated in the Atharvaveda than in the 
Kgveda. To the praise of the Vedic Brahmachari 
a full hymn is devoted.'' The act of conception has 
found mention in a larger number of hymns than 
in the Rgveda.'” In the book XVITI of the 
Atharvaveda there are prayers for long life that aim 
called Ayusyakarmani, ‘hymns achieving long 
life.” These prayers were u.sed chiefly at domestic 


14, vi. 15. 

15. .A. V. xiv. 1, 2. 

16. Ibid XViii, 1-4. 

17. Ibid. Xi. 5. 

18. Ibid. iii..23; Vi. 81, 
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rituals, such as the fii’st haircutting of the boy, the 
first shaving of the youth and the initiation. It 
also contains hymns that refer to marriage and 
love and form ^ separate class. Kau^ika calls them 
‘Strikarmani’ oy women’s rite?. Through them a 
maiden tried to obtain a bridegroom or a young man 
a bfide by stimulating Jove in indifferent lovers 
and unresponsive sweethearts, benedictions upon 
the bride were offered, conception was accelerated 
and the birth of a ipale child effected. Those hymns 
have also got prayers for the protection of the 
pregnant woman/'* the unborn and the new-born 
child, and so oq. Considering this popular 
character of the Athfirvaveda. Ridgeway concludes 
that it is not a record of the Aryan religion but 
represents the beliefs of the aborginal people. This 
view cannot be accepted. It is just j)03sible that the 
Indo-Aryans assimilated iiiany non-Aryan elements 
in their religion, but the lower strata of the Aryan 
community were not less interested in the lower 
side of religion than the non-Aryan population. The 
Atharvaveda reflects the faith and rites of the 
common people rather than the highly specialized 
religion of the priests. 

H, The Bmhmmim 

After the Vedas, we come to the Brahmanas 
as the source of our information. They are thorough 

19. A. V. vi. b. 
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treatises on the Vedic rituals. The Brahmanas give 
rules for the performanoe of the Arauta sacrifices 
and the Arthavada or explanation of the purpose 
and moaning of the sacrificial acts. Thej’ contain 
many discussions on the sacrifices, give 
interpretations of Vedic hymns, trace etymology 
of words and try to explain symbols. But the 
Brahmanas are mostly occupied with the Srauta 
sacrifices that were the supreme religious concern 
of the time. In them, however, we get sporadic 
references that supply some data for constructing 
the history of the Saihskaras. A fragmentary 
account of the Upanayana is found in the Gopatha 
Brahmaiia.-^ The Satapatha^^ gives a different 
account of it and the word “Brahmacharya’’ used 
here denotes the condition of the life of a student. 
The word ‘ Antevasin’ (living with a teacher ) in 
the sense ofa student is used both by the^atapatha*® 
and the Aitareya'^'‘Brahmanas. Ajina ‘the deer-skin’ 
is mentioned in the Satapatha-Brahmana,'^® 
Godana ceremonies are described in the same 
Brahma^a, R-cognition of marriage within the 


20. Dramas and the Dramatic Dances of non-European 
Races, p. 122. 

21 . i. 2. 1-8. 

22. Xi 3 3 1. 

23. V. 1 5.17. 

24. iii. 2. 6. 

25. V. 2. 1 21. 
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third or the fourth degree is also found in it.'^’ Th® 
Taudya-Brahuiana mentions the Vratyas and the* 
Vratyastoma sacrifices through which they were 
reclaimed to the;Aryaa community. The J^atapatha* 
Brahraana, Books XT-XIV, besides appendice.s to 
the ^>receding books also contain a few interesting 
sections on thesubjo(;ts, which arcotherwise not dealt 
with in the Brahmai.ias c.g. on theUpanayana,'-^'' the 
initiation of a pupil, on the daily Vedic Study^'^ 
and on the death Iceromonies or the raising of the 
mound."’ 

ft. The. M'anyakas and thi UpanimU. 

The Arauyakas and the Upanifais are mainly 
concerned with philosophical subjects and do not 
condescend to deil with rituals. But the Vodic’ 
sacrifices and rituals were still very popular in their 
times and they have found mention, here and there, 
in them. From the point of view of the Samskaras, 
the Taittiriya .Aranyaka is important. From it we 
learn that late marriages’*’ were general, as 
unmarried pregnant girls were looked ‘upon As 
sinful. The Brahmayajna or ttie Daily Study is 

2(). iii. 1. 2. 5, G. 

27. i 8.3.6. 

28. Xi. 5 4. 

29. P. Br. XI. 5. 6 

30. Ibid. Xiii. 

31. finds ^ ^ btet: i i 27. 
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praised.^The sixth chapter called “Pare” gives the 
Mantras required for the Pitrincdha, ‘the burning 
of the dead’. 

In the Upanisads wo have many references 
relating to the Upanayana-Saihskara. The theory of 
the four A^rainas seems to haio deon established-. 
The Brahmacharin resided and boirdc 1 at the house 
of the guru and in roturn rendered many personal 
services such as tending his (a)ws The importance 
of the guru was recogni/ed o\ou for studying the 
lirahmavidya and one laid to aijproaitha t-cachor for 
this purpose.’’ ^Vdiuission ol'astiidcut totheguruis 
descril)cd in ilio (th.uidogya-lJ'panicad.'’' The 
restrictions on the Us'ua'iiiig an' found in the 
Maitrayni-U[tani.-ad, in the <lialo;:uc of Brihadratha 
and Sakayana which runs i hus: ‘‘ fliis knowledge 
shouM not, l)(! im|)arted to a sceptic and so on.”'” 
The usual [)criod of Brahmacdiaig a is mentioned in 
the Chandog} a-Upanisad.'^*’ In the Brhadaranyaka- 
Upanipad,'*' t c sacred (rayairi iMautra isesoterically 
explained. Many practical instructions of very 
high value are given in the Taittiriya-[Jpani§ad,®“ 

32. (bid. ii 9 

^ 3Ti=^fuf uif^g qiq?!^ I 

CH. IJ iv M. 1. 

34 iv 4 

.^5.^ ur m crui i chap. i. 

ib. Vi. 1. 2. 

.■57. V, 15. 

58. i. 11. 

2 
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such as those to the studeut who leaves his college. 
As regards marriage, polygamy was possible 
as shown by tlie case of Yajnavalkya and his two 
wives. Karly marriage is referred to in the Chandogya- 
Upani.<ad. ‘' ir(!ro A tiki wife is mentioned. Tlie 
won! is explained b\ later writers as a wife married 
when she was very young. It was, however, derided. 
The same (Ipani.-adcontain many references 
to the system of naming. In the Bi liadaranyaka- 
Upani.sad'' wc have a detailed sacrificial rite for 
begetting a learned son versed in all the V'edas. The 
custom of not performing any funeral ceremony of 
an ascetic is mentioned in the Chandogya-Upanisad. 

ft. The Ititual Literature proper. 

The first systemati<; treatment of the V^edic 
sacrifices and domest ic rites is found in the SfUra 
literature. The Srautasutras contain directions for 
the laying of the sacred sacrili^ial fire, for the 
Agnihotra,the Dar.sapaurnamasya, the Chaturmasya, 
the Pa^uyaga and the great A^vamedha, the 
Kajasuya and the Vajapeya sacrifices. But as they 
are mainly occupied with the Vedic sacrifices, they 
do not yield any material relating to the Samskaras. 
It is in the Grhyasutras that we find directions for 
all sorts of usages, ceremonies, rites, customs and 

39.1. 10. 1. 

40. V. 15 

41. Vi. 5. 
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sacrifices, the performance and observance of which 
were binding on the Hindu householder. Among 
these are found the Sarhskaras that were performed 
from the moment when the individual was 
conceivml in the womb till the hour of his death 
and even further through the funeral ceremonies. 
The Grhyasiitras generally begin with the Vivaha, 
‘marriage ceremonies’ and go on describing the 
Garbhadhana, the Puthsavana.the Simantonnayana, 
the Jatakarma, the Namakarana, the Niskramana, 
the Annapra^ana, the Chudakarma the Upanayana 
and the Samavartana. Then, they describe the 
sacrifices and rites to be performed by a muriod 
couple, and in the end deal with the Antyesti or 
funeral ceremonies. They give every detail ot a 
Saihskara and lay down Mantras and formula to be 
recited at different stages of a ])articular Samskara. 
Many Grihyasutras omit the funeral ceremonies, 
as it was regarded inauspicious and was described in 
separate Pari^istas or addenda and the 
Pitrmedliasui ras. The ritual aspects of the Sariiskaras 
are emphasised and miniitely described in the 
Grhyasfitras. Ihoir so''ial sides are simply hinted 
al or liriofly described. Tlic Grhyasfitras belonged 
to the different Vedic schools; so, in matters of 
details, they differ from one another to some extent. 

There are other branches of the ritual literature 
which, though of later dite, should be classed with 
the Gfhyasutras. These are various Kalpas, the Par- 
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the Karikas, the Prayoifasaad the Paddhatis. 
The 6raddhakal|)as' - and tlie Pitrinodhasutras, 
which contain rules for funeral ceremonies and 
ancestral sacrifices follow many of the Grhyasiitras. 
Next cohie the Pari^istas or ‘ addenda’’ in which 
certain features of the Saihskaras are dealt with in 
a greater detail, that were briefly described in the 
Grhyasutras, Other works on the Saihskars are the 
the Pr/iyogas, ‘‘practical handworks’’, the Paddhatis 
‘ outlines'’, and the Karikas, ‘‘versified presentations 
of rituals”. These works supplomcn! the Grhyasntras 
and introdium now materials iu course of time. 
They deal either witli the complete rites and 
ceremonies of tint s‘liool, or are only coacerned 
with special rites, Tkero are also c'chaustive works 
of this class of literature 'in important Samskaras 
like the marriage, the Tlij-inv.tna llic funeral etc. 
There is a contiuuou ' sh-'am of the ritual literature 
from the most ancicut prriolupto the present 
time. 

(). Ti>e nharmosnlr(i.< 

The Dlnrinaiutras are '■loail\ connected with 
the Grhyasutra.s, and lliov were pcriiaps written in 
continuation with them. “Dhanna” the TTindus 
mean ‘right, duty, law’and also‘religious custom and 

42. The most impot.wt of I lien an: the the the 

thettqai^, tlic iflulf, the and the 
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usage.” So, at, many places the contents of the 
' Dharinasfitras and the Grhyashtras overlap each 
other. The latter describe the domestic rites which 
the householder was required to perform in his 
individual cajiacity, whereas the former were 
concerned with rules and regulations about the 
conduct of men as the members of the Hindu 
community and do not describe rituals of any kind. 
The. DharmasQtr IS deal with the Varnas (castes) 
and the A dramas ( stages of life ). ft is under the 
A^rama-Dl'armas that the rules about the 
Upanayana and the Vivaiia are gi\en exhaustively. 
They also contain rules about the Samavartana, the 
Upakarma, tlie Anadhyayas, .A^aucha, the i^raddhas 
and the Madhu))arkas. They take up and develop the 
social aspects of the Saiiiskaras that M'oro sim|)fy' 
suggested in the (fihvasiitras, 

7. The Smrtis. 

The Smrtis represent a later and a morp 
systematic development of the Dharraasutraa. 
Like the Dharmasutras, they are also mainly 
concerned with the soidal conduct of men rather 
than with rituals. Their contents can be classified 
under three head'g Achara, Vyavahara and 
Praya^chitta. Under the first head the Sarhskaras 
are mentioned and the rules regulating them are 
given. The most exhaustively treated Sarhkaras are 
the Upanayana and the Vivaha, as they inaugurated 
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the first aacl the second stages of the life of an 
individual. The Pancha-mahayajitas or ‘five great 
sacrifices’ also figure very prominently in the Smrtis. 
Manu^^ gi\os a very important place to them and 
describes them at length. The Smrtis also offer us 
a mass of information about prayers and sacrifices, 
household duties, eschatalogy, funeral ceremonies and 
sacrifices to the dead. Wo find in tliom discussions 
on the right of performing the Sarhskaras, minor 
ceremonies and rites, the worship of now Pauranika 
deities at various occasions in life, all unknown 
to the Grluasutras and the Dharmasfitras. Not 
all the Smrtis deal with the Siihskaras. Some, 
like the Narada-Smrti.aro entirely devoted to 
Vyavahara or Law, while others like the Para^ara, 
are given to the prescri[)tionof Praya§ chittas. Under 
the Praya.4chitt'i, however, ceremonial impurity 
due to birth and death are described. The main 
features of the Smrtis, as regards the Sarhskaras, 
are that they mark the transition from the Vedic to 
Smarta and Pauranika Hinduism. They omit almost 
all the Vedic sa Tificos and introduce new types 
of worshipjand ceremonies. Greater restrictions are 
placed on social sides of the Sarhskaras, e.g , the total 
rejection of intercaste marriages in the latest Smrtis. 

8. The Epics 

The epic literature also gives some information 

\). iil. ()7 73. 
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about the Saiiiskaras. The Brahmanas, who were 
the custodians of literature, utilized the epics, as 
they became popular, for propagation of their 
culture and religion. So, many religious and 
ceremonial elements which did not originally belong 
to it, entered (he hug(i body of the Mahabharata 
and it bocaiuea reference book for the Hindureligion. 
The Afahabharata was regarded as a Samhita as early 
as before the liftli century A. I).' ' Profuse quotations 
from the Mahabharata are found in the 
commentaries and the (rcatises, bearing on the 
various topics of the Saiiiskaras,' '‘‘Bharato*’or in the 
Mahabharata” is an oftusod [diraso in the treatises 
on the Dharmasastra. Moreover, there is a close 
relation between the Mahabharta and (he Smrtis. 
The Manusmrti and the Mahabharta possess many 
cammon ^ crscs. ThoVrddha Gaufama, ^‘^the Bfhasjjati 
and the Yama-Siurtis originally formed part of the 
Mahabharta. The Uamayana and other epics like the 
Kaghuvaih^a. the Kumarasatubhava, and the plays 
like the Uttara-Jvamacharita supply apt illustrations 
elucidating many tangled points in the Sariiskaras 
9, The Purame 

The Piiranas are not less important than the 
epics for the study of the Sarhkaras. Their influence 

‘H. Hiilikr and Kir.sle, conlrib. lo the history of the 
Mahabhrat'i. Siteim^^slier vvicn 1(S92. 4-27. 

45. Cr. VMS; S. C. etc. 

46. The l)hainia;^asti*a-Sariigraha, Calcutta, 1876, vol. 2. 
497-635. Cf, Islampurkar 1. c. Preface notes 6-9. 
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on the Dharina^astra literature is considerable. 
Even the earliest Dhariiiasutras l)oar witness to 
the popularity of the Piiraiias which they often 
quote. They are in many ways connecled with the 
Smrtis. The Apahtambi-Dharniasutra'' refers 
spetiially to the Bhaviry.i-Piirana,' (jalaud, while 
writing on Srilddha, tr-a 'od close relation between 
the Markandeya-Piiraui and the (fautama-Hinrti, 
the Visiiinlharm-otlara Piu'ana and the Vi.snusmrti, 
tlieCliaturvithsati-Euraiia and the .Manav i-Sraddha- 
Kal[)a, the Kfirma-Piiriina and the TJsanas-Smrti, 
and the Brah na-j)urana and (Ini rites of the 
lOithas. Wo also come across idcnti(!al dos "riptions 
of many tojjics rclatit\f to the .Siihskaras in the 
Smrtis and the Puranas. Thus, the Sraddhakalpa 
of the Yajnavalkya-Sihrl.i is t lie-ame as given in the 
Agniand the (rarmla PiuMiias. Long passages from 
the lirst three chapt irs of the Maniisiurti are 
borrowed by the Bhavi-va-lhirana. The Laghu- 
HarUa-Smrti is nothing but an ovtraot from the 
Narasirnha-Purana. 

fhe Puranas deal with ceremonies, customs and 
usages and fasts and feasts of the Hindus and thus 
throw light on many parts of the Samskaras. 
Astrological considerations that playedan important 
part in the Saihskarasaro developed in the Puranas. 

47. Ap D. S. i. 24 (i. 

48. Altind Alinenciilt. 08. 79. 1J2, 
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Divinat.ioas regardin' di ferent nirks on the body, 
that determine the suitabil t/ of tlie bride or the 
bridegroom are given in the Lihgapurana.'*® The 
Puranas also served as an abbrogative ageney and 
came to rescue the Hindu society in the middle 
ages. Many old customs and usages that had become 
obsolete or obnoxious to the society were tabooed 
under Kalivarjya by the Brahma®® and the 
Aditya-Puranas.® ^ 

10 The Gommentaries 

The commentaries on the existing Grhyasulras, 
the Dharmasutras and the Smrtis also give further 
and later information about the Samskaras. Though 
they propose to explain and expound the ancient 
texts, they do some thing more. They not only 
explain, but they supplement and restrict also. Thus 
they reflect a new state of society where many of the 
old provisions of the Dharma^astra had become 
out of date, and new ones were urgently needed. 
They were able to do so by means of ingenious 
interpretations, extention, restrictions and 
overruling. Keally speaking the commentators are 
more important than the texts, as the Hindus of 

49. Quoted in VMS. Vol. I. 

50 fkfift i 

HCI^^ «T?r’ ^ «PRf'rj3frr5r{ir:ll Quoted in N.S. p, 
261. 

51. On Kalivarjya quoted in the CVC, and the N.S. p. 262. 

8 
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tihe different ])r.ovince3 follow the particular 
commentary prevalent in them. Modern Pandits 
reject even sacred authorities if they are not quoted 
by the commentators. 

11. The MeMaeml TreMieeh 

The Nibandhas or the mediaeval treatises gave a 
new orientation to the Saihskaras, the (rrhyasutras 
and the Dharmasfitras belonged to different Vedic 
schools and even the Smrtis were connected with 
them to .some extent. But the Nibandhas do not 
owe allegiance to any single Vedit; school. Pather 
they are scholarly works universal in (heir nature 
and treatment. The N ibandhas are huge compilations 
from ancient sources on various topics of Dharma. 
The Sarfiskaras are treated under separate section 
allotted to thorn and called S.iihskara-kanda,’^ 
Sarhskara-Praka.'^a'’'’ etc. Many ancient and out of 
date Samskaras are also repeated in them. The texts 
are arranged according to the convenient opinions 
of the writers. They pay hardly any attention to the 
chronological differences and try to rationalize the 
ancient texts in their own way. Different Nibandhas 
are current in different provinces. So they contain 
divergent opinions on the same topics. 


52. (n S.C. 

53. In VM. 
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12. The Customs 

Customs have been recognized from the very 
beginning as a source of the Hindu Dharma. The 
Gautama, the Baudhayana, the Apastarnba and the 
Vasistha Dharmasufcras and the Manu and the 
Yajnavalkya-Smrtis all include customs in the 
lists of their authorities.'^^ But no branch of the 
Hindu Dharma is more based on customs than the 
Samskaras that originated from popular beliefs and 
usages, and developed independently without any 
state interference. Tlie Grhyasutras generally refer to 
the customs of one’s own fliinily in the perform tnce of 
the Saiiiskaras. Really speaking, customs were the 
only source of the Samskaras before they were 
codified in the Grhya manuals. But there was still a 
mass of floating customs that could not be codified but 
was recognized as authority on the Samskaras. 
The A^valayana Grhyasutras'*’ while laying down 
rules about the Vivaha Samskara says, “the customs 
and usages of different provinces and villages are 
high and low, that is variant. They should be all 
consulted in marriage. We prescribe what is 
common.’’ The difference was bound to be in rites 
and ceremonies that were performed at such happy 
and joyous occasions like marriage, birth etc. 

54, See Ante pp 1 & 2 

55 w HW'Tnh’f i >ifi 

giTFf i-5.1 
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accordin" to the taste and refinement of the people 
concerned. In the funeral ceremonies Spastamba®* 
refers to the authority of ladies in particular as 
they are the most conservative elements in society, 
Baudhayana,” on A^aucha, says, "In the rest the 
people should be referred to,” for the funeral 
ceremonies were closely connected with local 
beliefs and superstitions. Thus, not written in a 
code book, customs were a dynamic force that 
introduced necessary and welcome changes from 
time to time. They also played an important part 
in determining the procedure of a rite or ceremony. 

Customs can be broadly divided into three 
groups. The first group consists of the De^acharas 
or customs prevalent in a particular province, e.g. 
marrying the daughter of a maternal uncle in the 
South, which is geuerally prohibited elsewhere.’** 
The second group includes the Kulacharas or the 
family customs, for example, the keeping of sacred 
knot or Sikha was determined by the Pravara of 
a man.’*’ I he last group coincides with the 
Jatyacharas or customs current in a caste, for 
instance, the Raksasa and the Gandharva forms of 

56. ’Ift fe’f! 3n|: Uffg: I ^P- ' 

57 wsit'Ji: i B. P. S. 

58. B. D. s. i. 1.17. 

59. gfijara: g»«i: 

Ltiugakgi, quoted in V.M.S. vol. I. p. 313. 
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marriapes were, on the whole, not desirable. Yet 
they were recommended for the Ksatriyas."'* 

IS. Indo-lranian, Indo-European and Semitic 
Sources. 

The sources of information about the Hindu 
Saihskaras are not exhausted with the Indian 
literature and customs. A few Samskaras, and 
many constituents of the Sariiskaras in general, can 
be traced back to the pre-Vedic times, when the 
Indo-Tranian and even some of the Indo-European 
people were living together, sharing the same beliefs 
and performing the same rites. The religion of the 
Avesta bears close resemblance with the Vedic 
religion and Parsism still preserves a few 
sacraments akin to the Hindu Sariiskaras, e.g. the 
birth ceremonies, the first eating of food and the 
initiation ceremonies. The worship of fire and the 
cult of sacrifice were common to Hinduism and 
Parsism both. The Greek and the Roman religions 
were also .sacrificial and their rituals, in many 
respects, resembled the Hindu Sariiskaras. For 
example, the marraige ceremonies of the Greeks 
were similar to those of the Hindus in their broad 
out-lines. For studying the Hindu Sariiskaras the 
knowledge of these religions supplies a proper 
perspective. 


60. M S. iii. 23. 24 
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"’"he relij>’ious eeremonies beint,' universal in 
ancient times, we find many parallel rites in 
non-Tndo-Europoan ra'ms aho, Semitic religions 
have many sacrament s of veiy old origin which are 
performed at important occasions in the life of a 
man. The Christian sacraments evolved from 
Semitic sources, though later on the assimilated 
many Aryan elements in the course of its spread in 
Europe. Christianity and Islam both have religious 
ceremonies like l)aptism, confirmation, matrimony 
etc. These serve as means of comparison between 
the Hindu and the Semitic rites which originated 
from the same juocess of ideas. 

H, The Relative Importance of Sources. 

The information derived from the Vedas, mostly 
being incidental, is highly reliable. Here the poet, 
unlike the priests, was not superimposing 
ceremonies on the people but drawing on the 
popular sources and inemrporating the popular 
rites in his compositions. The specific hymns, e.g. 
the wedding and the funeral hymns reproduce very 
approximately their respective rites. Winternitz*’’’ 
calls the wedding hymn “a narrative ballad.” But 
even if we grant that it was so, we cannot deny 
that the narrating j)oet must have tried to be true 
to reality as far as it was possible. The theory 

61. A History of Indian literature, vol. I. p. 154. 
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also that the Vedic hymns were poetic outpourings 
of heart and had no connection with rituals, does 
not negate the possibility of the Vedic singers 
being influenced by ritualistic atmosphere they 
were breathing in. The same is also the case ^vith 
other incidental references found in the Upani§ads, 
the Puranas and the epics.. They have corroborative 
as well as supplementary value. In the Brahuianas, 
the discussions on the rituals are very speculative 
and interpretation and explanations highly 
fantastic. Therefore, we cannot take them at their 
face value. Making allowance, however, for 
exaggeration and fancy, we get the mental picture 
of a people who beioved in the miraculous 
efficacy of sacrifices and rituals. Kitualistic 
details found in the Brahmanas have been utilized 
and amplified by the later literature, the Sutras. So, 
there is hardly any doubt that these details are 
trustworthy for their times. In the ritual literature 
projier there is a great elaboration of the simple rites 
of ancient days. For the development of rituals the 
priest was responsible to a great extent. But rites 
and ceremonies were not his fabrications; rather he 
mainly drew on common practices, though he gave 
a polish and supplied a rationale to them. Had 
these rituals not been popular in their origin, they 
could not have become so universal and lasting. We 
have mostly relied on this class of literature while 
describing the Saraskaras. The Dharraasutras 
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and the Smrtis that prescribe the rules and 
regulations are not so natural to the Sadiskaras 
as the Grhyasutras, In them there was much ideal 
and onl}^ partially followed by people. But as the 
hold of religion on men was very strong in ancient 
times, these rules and regulations were respected 
and observed to a great extent. The Dharmasutras 
and the Smrtis were not closely connected with 
any Vedic School and they were followed 
universally. So, in the present thesis their rules 
and regulations have been understood and 
utilized as such. The views of the commentaries 
and the treatises are more reliable for their times 
than the texts, because the texts were written in 
a time far back in the past under different 
circumstances. Their interpretations, however, of 
ancient texts cannot be accepted for every time 
as they try to show. 



CHAPTRn II 


THE MEANING AND THE NUMBER OF THE 
SAMS KARAS. 

1. The Meaning 0 / the word ‘Sam$kdra\ 

The woid Sarhskara defies every attempt at 
its correct translation into English. Ceremony or 
Latin oaerimonia does not give the full meaning 
of this word. Rather it corresponds with 
Sanskrit Karma n, religions act in general. 
Sarhskara does not mean ‘‘more outward religious 
rite, polite observances, empty form, stately usage, 
formalities and punctitious behaviour’'^ as it is 
generally understood by some people. Nor does it 
mean rites and rituals alone by which w6 
understand ‘‘form of procedure, action required or 
usual in a religious or solemn ceremony or observance, 
or a body of usages characteristic of a church.”" A 
better approach to the rendering of Sarhskara in 
hmglish is made by the word sacrament which 
means “religious ceremony or act regarded as 
outward and visible sign of inward and spiritual 

1. The Oxford Dictionary, under the word, ‘Ceremony’ 

2. Ibid under the word, ‘Rite*’ 
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grace’’, applied by the Eastern, pre-reformation 
Western, and Koman Catholic churches to the 
seven rites of baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, 
penance, extreme unction, orders and matrimony. 
Sacrament also means confirmation of some 
promise or oath; things of mysterious significance, 
sacred influence and symbol.’ •’ Thus it overlaps 
many other religious spheres which, in the Sanskrit 
literature, are covered by ‘‘6uddhi, purification,’’ 
Praya^citta, ‘atonement;’ Vratas, “vows” etc. 

Sarhskara is derived from the Sanskrit root 
Samkrghail and is used in a variety of ways. The 
Mimaitisakas* mean by it the ceremonious 
purification of sacrificial materials. The Advaita 
Vedantists' regard it the false attribution of 
physical action to the soul. The Naiyayikas use it 
in the sense of self-reproductive quality or faculty 
of impression recognised by the Vai.'^esikas as one of 
the twentyfour guiias. In the classical Sanskrit 
literature the word Sarhskara is used in a very 
wide .sense:—in the sen.se of education, cultivation, 
training;'”’ refinement, jrerfection and grammatic 

lb!(i. uiulur tilt; word ‘S.uTamt'nt.’ 

\'acha.spatya- 

I rlKidiibhidlnna V. p. SlHrS. 

1 Ibid 

Ra^di. V. iii. J5. 
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purity/ making perfect, refining, polishing;® 
embelishraent, decoration and ornament;* 
impression, form, 'mould, operation, influence;** 
the faculty of recollection, impressioo on the 
memory;''^ a purificatory rite, a sacred rite or 
ceremony;^ ^ consecration, sanctification and 
hallowing; idea, notion and conception; effect of 
work, merit of action etc/- 

So we find that the word ‘‘Sathskara’' has got 
its own peculiar associations gathered round it 
through its long history Tt means religious 
purificatory rites and ceremonies for sanctifying 
the body, mind and intellect of an individual, so 
that he may become a full-fledged ineml)er of the 
community. But the Hindu Samskaras also 

combine a number of preliminary considerations 
and rites and other accompanying regulations and 
observances, all aiming at not only the formal 
purification of the body but at sanctifying, 
impressing, refining and perfecting the entire 
individuality of the recipient. The Samskaras with 

7. fiiu R «res[R i Hie 

Kumarasambhava, 1.28. 

8. I V. iii. 18 

9 ^ I The ^akuntala vii. 2J. 

9a aifr; 5U«I»)r *1^ I The Hitopadesa 1. 8. 

10- I The Tarkasamgraha. 

11- RlfR: 5f!I ^ I M. S. ii. 26. 

12 sn^ \ Ragh V. i. 20. 
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their ])arai)hernalia were regarded as producing a 
peculiar indefinable kind of merit for the man who 
underwent them.It was in this collective sense 
that the word Samskara was used. 

Though many of the Sariiskaras originated in, or 
even before, the Vedic period, as the ritualistically 
specific hymns'of the Vedas indicate, the word 
‘Samskara’ does not occur in the Vedic literature. The 
Brahmana literature also does not mention the word, 
though some sections of it contain fragments of a 
few Sathskaras like the Upanayana, the funeral etc.' * 
The Mimamsakas'*'’ used the word in the sense 
of not purificatory rites concerning individuals 
but in the sense of cleansing and purifying 
sacrificial materials before they were offered 
into fire. 

The Ea tent and Number 0 / the Sa inskdras. 

( i ) The Grhyasutras. The Sariiskaras, in the 
strict sense, fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Grhyasutras. But here too we do not find the 
word “Sairiskara” used in its proper sense. They 
too use the word in the sense of the Mimainsakas 

V. M. .s. vol, I. p 1J2. 

14. see ante p. 2. footnotes. i 

15. h Br. Xi-Xiv. 

The Viichaspatya-brhadabhidhana Vol. V. P. 5158, 
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and speak of the Panoa-bhusamskaras^' and the 
Paka-Sari)skiiras by which they mean sweeping, 
sprinkling and purifying the sacrificial ground 
and boiling or preparing food for sacrifice. The 
hold of sacrifices on the social mind was great. 
They classify the entire domestic rituals under 
the names of different sacrifices.The bodily 
Saihskaras are included in the list of the Pilka- 
jajnas.^' The Paraskara-Grhyasutra divides 
the Paka-yajhas into four classes, the huta, the 
ahuta, the prahuta and the pra^ita.TheBaudhayana- 
Grhyasutra classifies the Pakayajuas under seven 
heads, the huta, the prahuta, the ahuta, the 
6ula gava, the balihavana, the pratyavarohana and 
the a^takahonia. It explains them as follows. 
Where the offerings are thrown into the fire it 
is called huta. This class inidudes the Samskaras 
from the Vivaha (marriage) to the Simantonnayana 
(hair-i)arting ). Where, after making offerings 
to the lire, juesents are given to the Brahmans 
and others it is called prahuta. This 
group contains the Samskaras from the Jatakarma 
( birth ceremonies ) to the Chaula ( tonsure ). 
That kind of sacrifices are called ahuta where 
after making offerings to th ‘ fire and presents to 
the Brahmans, one receives presents from others., 


17. A.G.S. i. 3. i; E G.S. i i. 2; G. G S. 

18. i. 1 9; Kh. GS i 2 1 l> G. S. i.4 1; A. G S i 1. 2 

19. B.G.S. i 1. 1-12 
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The Upanayana and the Samavartana Samskaras 
are included in this list. Thus, here what are, later 
on, called the Samskaras are treated as domestic 
sacrifices. There seems to be no clear idea about 
sanctifying the body and perfecting personality. 
The gods are the centre of religious activities and 
not individuals. So the sacrifices including even 
the bodily Samskaras were offered for their 
propitiation. 

In the Vaikhanasa-Smartasutras'-^" we find 
a clearer distinction between the bodily Sarhskaras 
and the sacrifices, that were performed at various 
occasions to propitiate the gods. Here eighteen 
bodily Samskaras [ Astada^a Sarhskarah t^arirah ), 
from the Ktusarhgamana (conception) to the Vivaha 
( marriage ) are mentioned. Again, the same work 
mentions the twenty-two .sacrifices separately.^^ 
These sacrifices include the Pancamahayajnas, 
the seven Paka-sacrifices, the seven Havi- 
sacrifices and the seven Soma sacrifices. Properly 
speaking, these are not personal Samskaras but 
daily and seasonal sacrifices 

The Grhyasutras generally deal with the 
bodily Samskaras beginning with Vivaha and 
ending with Samavartana, The majority of 
them omit the funeral. Only a few, eg. the 

20. i. 1. 

21 Ibid. 
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the Paraskara, A^valayaoa and the Baudhayana 
describe it. The following are the numbers of 
Sarhskaras dealt with in the Gyhyasiitras. They 
fluctuate from twelve to eighteen and the lists 
are slightly varying in names of a particular 
Samskara or in some additions and omissions. 
A^vahlyana G.S. Pilraskara G.S. Baudhayana G.S. 

T ir. nr. 

1. Vivaha 1. Vivaha 1. Vivalia 

2. Garbhalambhana 2. Garbhadliana2. Garbhadhana 

3. Pumsavana 3. I’umsavana 3. Purhsavana 

4. Simantonnaj'ana 4. Simanto- 4. Simanta 

nnayana 

6^ Jatakarma Jatakarma 6. Jatakarma 

6. Namakaraiia 6. Namakarana 6. Namakarana 

7. Chudakarma 7. Niskramana ?. Upanis- 

kramana 

8. Annapra^ana 8, Annapra^ana 8. Annapra^ana 

9. Upanayana 9. Cudakarma 9. Chudakarma 

10. Samavartana 10. Upanayana 10 Karnavedha 

(Grhya 6e?a) 

11, Antjesti 11. Kc.^anfa 11. Upanayana 

12. Samavartana 12, Samavartana 

13. Antj'e?ti 13. Pitrmedha 

(I) V’^araha G. S. (II) Vaikhana.sa G. S. 

1. Jatakarma 1. Rtusamgamana 

2. Namakarana 2. Garbhadhana 

3. Dantodgamana 3. Simanta 

4. Annapra^ana 4. Visnubali 

5. Chudakarpa 6. Jatakarma 
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(I) Viiraha G. S. (I I) Vaikhanasa G- S. 

6. Upanayana 6. Utthana 

.7- Veda-Vratatii 7. Naniakarna 

8. God ana 8. Annaprai^ana 

9. Sainavartana 9. Pravasagamana 

10. Vivaha 10. Pindavardhana 

11. Gar.bhMhana 11. Chaulaka 

12. Purhaavana 12. Upanayana 

13. Slinantonnayana 13. Parayaiia 

14. Vratabandhavisarga 
1.5. Upakartna 
IH. Utsarjana 

17. SamavarUiu 

18. Panigrahana 

( ii) The Dharniasutras. Being mostly mumpied 
with the Tlimlu law.s and (Mistoin, not all the 
Dharniasutras care to describe or enumerate the 
Sarhskara-;. They contain rules about the 
Upanaj'ana, Vivaha, Dpakarma, Utsarjana, 
Anadhyayas and Asaucha. The Gautania- 
Dharmasutra gives a list of altogether forty 
Samskaras with eight virtues of the soul 
{Chatvarin^atsamsakarah ,VsUu Atmagunah). 

1. Garbhfidhana 2. Pumsavana 


3. Siinantunnayan 4. Jatakarma 

5. Namakarana 6. Annapra^ana 

7. Chau la 8. Upanayana 

9-12, Chatvari Veda-Vratani 13. Snana 


14. Sahadharma-charini-Samyoga 
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16-19 Panca-Mahayajiias 20-26 Astaka, Parvana, 

Sraddha, Sravani, 
Agrahayani, Chaitri, 
A^vaynji-iti Sapta- 
Paka-Yajna-Sarbs- 
thah 

27-83 Agnyadheyam, 34 40 Agnistoma, 
Agnihotrara, Dar^a- Atyagnistoma, 

Pavirnamasya, Uktha, Soda^i, 

Chaturraasya, V ajapeya, Atiratra, 

Agxayauesti, A])toryaina-it,i 

jN irudha-pa^ubandlia, Sa])t-Somayajiia- 

Sauti amaniiti Sainsthah. 

Sa[)ta-Ha\iryajria- 
Sa math all 

Here too we do not I'ind a clear dibtiaction 
between tlie Satiiskaras jiroper and the sacrifices, 
iMl the don.estic rites and many rtrauta sacrifices 
elaborately described in tlie Prahmanas and the 
^rautasutras, are placed with the Sarhskaras in 
the above list. The word ‘*Saiiiskara ’ is used in the 
sense of religions rites in general. According to 
Ilarita,'^® a later Smrti-writer, the sacrifices are 
to be taken as the Daiva Sarhskaras and other 
ceremonies, that were performed at the various 
occasions in the life of an individual, as the Brahma 
Sarhskaras. Only the latter are to bo taken as the 
Sarhskaras in the proper sense. No doubt, indirectly 

23. I U.D.S. 

6 
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the eacrifif'es were of purificatory nature,but their 
direct purpose was to propitiate gods at different 
seasons, whereas the main object of the Sariiskaras 
proper was to sanctify the personality of the 
recipient.^® Many of the sacrifices, e.g. Chaitri, 
A^vayuji were seasonal festivals that later on 
crystallised into popular feasts and rejoicings. 

(iii; The Snirtis. When the Smrtis arose, the 
sacrificial religion and with them the Daiva 
Sathskaras were on the wane. The Smrtis generally 
mean by Sariiskaras only those sacramental rites 
that were performed for sanctifying the personality 
of an individual, though some of them include the 
Pakayajnas also in their, lists. According to 
Manu"'’ the Smarta Sariiskaras or the Sariiskaras 
proper are thirteen, from conception to 
death. Beginning from the conception they are: 

1. Garbhadhana 2. Puriisavana 

3. Siraantonnayana 4, Jatakarma 

5. Namadheya fi. Niskramana 

7 Annajira^ana 8. Chudakarma 

9, Upanayana or 10. Ke^anta 

Maufijibandbana 

11. Samavartan 12. Vivaha and 

13. Sma^ana 

24. 'lllStfir 1 15. (5 xviii. 5 

25. i m. s. \i o6. 

26. Ibid. ii. 16, 26, 29; iii. 1-4. 
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The YajKavalkya SiriTti'^^ also enumerates the 
same Samskaras except the Ke^anta which was 
omitted from the list owing to the decline of the 
Vedic studies and its confusion with the 
Samarartana. The Gautama-Smrti'-^®, following 
the tradition of its school, enumerates the forty 
Saiiiskaras, though it does not seem oblivious 
of the fact that the Vedic sacrifices had fallen in 
disuse and consequently the Daiva Samskaras 
were not regarded as the Sathskaras proper. The 
list of Angira’^''' contains twenty-five Samskaras. 
Here the Pakayajnas are also enumerated with 
the bodily Samskaras mentioned in Manu and 
Yajhavalkya. The later Smrtis supply the list of 
sixteen Sariiskaras. According to the Vyasa 
Smi-ti’® the Samskaras are Garbhadhana, 
Puihsavana, Simanta, Jatakarma Namakriya, 
Niskrama, Annapra^ana, Vapanakriya, Karnvedha, 
Vratade^a, Vedarambha, Ke^anta, Snana, Udvaha, 
Vivahagniparitraha and Tret^nisarngraha. In this 
list Karnavedha and the last two Saihskaras 
are added to the number given in Manu and 
YajKavalkya. This late addition was due to the 
fact that Karnavedha was regarded as a Saifiskara 
only later, originally being meant for decoration. 

27.1. 2, 

28. viii. 2. 

29. Quoted in VMS. vol. 1, 

30. i. 13-15. 
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Jatukarnya''^ alvSo provides a list of sixteen 
Saihskaras, but he includes the Four Vows of the 
Vedic study instead of Vedarambha and retains 
Antya or funeral, dropping the last two Sarfiskaras 
of Vyasa. 

(iv) Treatises. The mediaeval treatises generally 
devote one, section to the Sarhskaras and 
in the introduction lists of Gautama, Atigira,^ 
Vyasa, Jatfikrnya etc. are compiled. The majority, 
of them exclude the Daiva Samskaras or the pure 
sacrifices from their treatment. For example,, the 
Viramitrodaya’’' and the Smrtichandrika,^’* the 
Satfiskaramayukha®'* quote the list of Gautama 
but they deal with only the Brahma or Smilrta 
Samskaras from Garbhadhiina to Vivaha. S,o,. 
by Samskaras' they.mean only the bodily Samskaras, 
They also, like the majority of the Smrtis, 
exclude the funeral which was describe! in so[)arate 
books The Nibandhas, besides the classical 
Smarta Samskaras, describe a large number of 
minor rites and worships which were either the 
offflhoots of the major Samskaras or were inlcuded 
in them. They were popularly performed but were 


31. Quoted in the Sarhskaradipaka, Part II. p.l. 

32. VMS. vol. I. P. j7. 

33. Anhika, Prakarana I. 

34. Samskarodde^a* p. 10 
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4pt elevated to the position of a separate 
Sariiskara, 

(v)ThePaddhat sand the Prayogas. The Paddhatis 
and the Prayogas also deal with only the Brahma 
Saiiiskaras and leave the Daiva Satiiskaras 
altogether, partly because they have now become 
obsolete and partly the current Pakayajmis are 
descril)ed elsewhere. The funeral is always treated 
separately. The usual number of the Samskaras 
in them is from ten to thirteen (from Garbhadhana 
to Vivilhak Many of the Paddhatis are actually 
called “The Da^akarma-Paddhati,’ ' cr ‘TheManual 
of Ten Ceremonies.’’ 

3, The Sixteen Samkarae 

At present sixteen are the most popular 
Sarfiskaras, though the enumeration differs in 
different books. The latest Paddhatis have adopted 
this number. The Sarhskaravidhi^® of Svami 
Dayanand Sarasvati and the Soda^a-Saraskara- 
Vidhi'*'of Pandit Bhimasena ^arma contain only 
the sixteen Saihskaras 

As already pointed out, Antyesti or the funeral 
Samskara is not enumerated by Gautama in his 
long list of forty-eight Saihskaras, it has been 

35. The Da^akarm.'ipaddhatis of (ianapati, Narayana, 
Prthvidhara, Bhudeva etc, 

36. Published from the Vaidika Yantralaya, Ajmer. 

37. Published from the Brahma Press, Etawah. 
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generally omitted by the Grhyasfltras, the 
Dharmasxitras and the Smrtis and neglected by 
later works on the Saiiiskaras. The reason 
underlying this exclusion or indifference was that 
the funeral was regarded as an inauspicious 
ceremony^® and it should not be described with 
auspicious ones. It was, perhaps, also due to the 
fact that the life history of an individual closes 
with the advent of death and the post-mortem 
ceremonies had no direct bearing on the cultivation 
of personality. Nevertheless, Antye§ti was 
recognised as a Sarhskara Some Grhyasutras 
describe it, Manu, Yiijnavalkya, Jatukarnya 
enumerate it in the list of the Saiiiskaras. The 
funeral belongs to the class of ceremonies in which 
Vedic Mantras were recited®'’, and these Mantras 
are mostly taken from Vedio funeral hymns. 

In the present thesis, where there is no psychological 
bias against it, Antyesti has found its proper 
place among the Sathskaras. 

38, M. Williams, Hinduism, p. 65 

-iy ^i;tr?HTi!rrsir'=5rt t M-S. ii 16 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE SAMSKARAS 
1 Introdut'tory 

An investigation into the real purpose and 
significance of ancient institutions like the Hindu 
Sarhkaras is beset with many difficulties. First of 
all, the peculiar circumstances under which they 
arose are buried deep under thick crusts of ages, 
and around them have clustered amass of popular 
superstitions. So, at such a distance of time, it 
requires a well-trained imagination coupled with 
a through knowledge of facts to probe into the 
problem. The second dilfiiculty is that of national 
sentimenf, which looks only at the bright side of 
the past and clouds the critical vision so essential 
for any research work. But a more stubborn 
difficulty is presented by the a priori tendencies of 
the modern mind. It is apt to assume that any 
thing ancient must be superstitious ; it is 
suspicious of spiritual values of life; and it is 
impatient of understanding strict discipline, which 
is a great characteristic of ancient religions. A 
student of ancient culture has to guard himself 
against credulity on the one hand and the 
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ultrascepticism on the other. He should study the 
Samskaras with due reverence to the past and full 
sympathy with human nature through its various 
stages of development. 

S. Twofold purpose 

We can broadly divide the purpose of the 
Samskaras into two classes. The first class is 
popular and superstitious, which is motived by 
unquestioned faith and naive simplicity of the 
unsophisticated mind. The second class is priestly 
and cultural. Its origin is due to conscious forces 
governing the development and evolution of society, 
when human beings try to imi)rove upon nature. 
The priest, though not beyond the common run 
of peoide, was above the ordinary man in the 
street, and he introduce 1 considerable refinement 
and cult uro into social customs and rites in a 
variety of wais. Sariiskaras of both the types 
have continued to figure in society from the very 
beginning, they have reacted on each other and 
they are still represented in Hinduism. 

3, The Popular Purpose 

To begin with the popular purpose, the ancient 
Hindus, like other nations of the world, believed 
that they were surrounded by superhuman 
influences which were potent enough tor good or 
evil consequences. They thought that these 
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iatlueaces could interfere in every important, 
occasion in man’s life. Therefore, they tried to 
remove hostile inrtuonccs ;and attract beneficial 
ones, so that man may }jrow and prosper without 
external hindrances and receive timely directions 
and help from gods and spirits. Many items and 
ramifications of the Samskaras arose out of these 
beliefs. 

(i) The Itemoval of Hostile Influences. For 
removing the unfavourable influences the Hindus 
adopted several moans in their Samskaras. The 
first of them was propitiation. Goblins, demons and 
other uncanny spirits were offered praise, oblations 
and food, so that they may return satisfied with 
offerings, without causing injury to the individual. 
The householder was anxious to protect the life 
of his^wife and children and regarded it his duty 
to deal with them. During the jjregnancy of a 
woman, at the birth of a child, during childhood 
etc., such propitiation took place. In the birth 
ceremonies ‘if the disease-bringing demon, 

Kiimara attacks the child, the father murmurs. 

.‘Kurkiira, Sukurkura, who holds fast children, 

Chet ! Chet ! doggy let him loose. Keverence 
be to thee, the Sisara, a barkar, a benderC” The 
second method was that of deception. Sometimes 
propitiation was thought unnecessary or purposely 

1. P.(i 8. i. l() 20; A G.S. i. 13; G.G.S. ii. 7. 17 Gadadli.'ira 

conmenting on P.G.S. says, f»nf g* I 

6 
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avoided. For example, at the time of tonsure, the 
severed hair «vas mixed with cow dung and buried 
in a cowstall or thrown into a river, so that none 
could play magic upon it^. J)ecoption is also 
evident in the funeral ceremonies. At the approacli 
of death the ima<e of a man was burnt before his 
death to deceive if. The motive underlying this 
act was that death while haunting the proj)er body 
of its victim would mistake him for an already 
dead person. Jiut when propitiation and deception 
both proved ineHicient a third drastic stoj) was 
taken. Mischievous spirits were plainly asked to 
go away, threatened and directly attacked. 
During the birth ceremonies the father pronounces, 
‘May f^urida and Marka, Upavira and fsaundikeyS, 
Ulukhala and Malimlucha, Dronasa and Chyavana, 
vanish hence. Svahri”‘ ! The householder also 
invoked the help of gods and deities to drive 
away foul influences. While perCorming the 
Chaturthikarrna (the Fourth Day after marriage ) 
the husband invites Agni. V'ayu, Surya, Chandra 
and Gandharva to remove the injurious elements 
from the newly married wife.® But^ sometimes, 

2- 3tg5Rrltt | 

I’.G.S. ii. 1. 20. 

J, K.S. xlviii. 54 fF; 59 it. 

4. P.G.^. i. 16. 19; AP. G.S. i. 15. 

5. ^(sri 511*1 w 
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he himself, by means of water and fire, frightened 
and drove them off. 

Other devices were also used for this 
purpgse. Water was invarial)ly used in every 
Sarhskara. It washed away physical impurities 
and warded off demons and goblins'*. Noise was 
made at the time of burial to scare away lurking 
spirits. S)metimes the man himself asserted his 
Imldness. He equipped himself with weapons to 
face any odds that might come in his way. For 
instance, I he student was given a staff.^ He was 
forbidden to part with it a iid asked always to 
keep it close to his body. When this staff was 
thrown away at the end of studentship, he„was 
provided with a stronger bamboo ‘.staff at the 
time of Sam a var tana." It is clearly stated that it 
was us’d not merely for protection against 
animals and human foes but also against Kuk^asas 
and Pi^achas.'’ Shaking was also a means to remove 
evil influences. Combing the hair at the time of 
the Simxntonnayana (Hair-parting) was done 
for the same purpose.^®. Selfishness of man 

vf»T etc. p.g.s. i. ii. 

2. 1-5. 

6. Wll fftl I Br. 

7. A.G. . i. 19. 10; P.G.S. ii 5, 16. 

8. %jn4 I P.G.'^. ii. 6. 26 

9. «n eaa i I'-G 8. ii. 6. 26. 

10. Ap. G.S. xiv; H.G.S. ii. 2 
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Sometiraes compelled him to transfer bad influences 
form his side to that of others. The marriage 
costume worn by the bride was given to the 
Brahman, as it was thought injurious to b«r. In 
this case, however, the’Brahman was thought too 
powerful to bo attacked l)y evil influences. The 
nuptial clothes were also put in a cowpen or 
hung on a tree, ^ ‘ 

(ii) Attraction of Favourable Influences. Just as 
untoward influences wore tried to be 'got rid of, 
so the favourable influences were invited and 
attracted for the benefit of the recipient of a 
particular Sariiskara. The Hindus believed that 
every period of life was presided over by a deity. 
Therefore, on every occasion, that deity was 
invoked to confer boons and blessings on the man. 
At the time of the Garbhadhana (Conception) 
Visnu was the chief deity, at the time of the 
Vivaha Prajapati, and at the time of the Upanayana 
Brihsapati and so on. But there was no entire 
dependence on gods only. Men helped themselves 
also by various means. Suggestion and reference 
to analogous phenomena played a great part. 
Touch exercised a magic power. By touching things 
that were beneficial in themselves one expected 
good influences to follow. In the Simantonnayana 
ceremonies a branch of the Udumbara (fig) tree was 


11. A. V. xiv. 2. 48-50; K. S. Ixxvi. 1; Ixxix, 24. 
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applied to the neck of the Here touch 

was believed to bring^ about fertility. Mounting a 
stone brought about firmness and was therefore 
prescribed for a student and a bridc.^ '’ Touching 
the heart was thought to be a sure means of union 
and producing harmony between student and 
teacher or husband and wife.’''As l)roath was a 
symbol of life, the fiither breathed thrico on the 
new-born child to strengthen its breaths,’® For 
securing a male child the ex])ectant mother was 
required to eat a barley corn with two beans and 
curd attached to it.’® The reason is obvious. The 
things which the expectant mother took were 
symbolical of the male sex and were expected to 
impart it to the embryo. To jjroduce offsprings the 
juice of a many-rooled and luxuriant banyan-tree 
branch was in.serted into the right nostril of the 
wife.” Anointment produced love and affection. 
In tlie marriage ceremonies the bride’s father 
anointed the couple while the bridegroom 
pronounced, “May all gods, may water unite our 

^ z ft 

P.G S. i. 15. 4. 6; (I.C. S ii. 7.1. 

13. In tlie Upanayaiia and Ihc Vivaha Samskjjras. 

14. Ibid. 

15. In the Jatakanna. 

16. H.G.S. ii. 2. 23; A.G.S. i. 13. 2. 

17. P.G.S. i, 14, 3. 
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hearts.. Avoidance of ugly and inauspicious 

sights, and giving up contact with impure persons 
preserved the purity of an individual. The Snataka 
was forbidden even to pronounce a word beginning 
with an unlucky letter, or containg a repugnant 
idea.^® Sometimes dramatic utterances were also 
requisitioned to bring about the desired thing. In 
the Simantonnayan ceremonies the wife was asked 
to look at a mess of rice whereupon the husband 
inquired whether she was seeing into it offsprings, 
cattle, prosperity and long life for him.-" 

(iii) The Material Aim of the Saihskars. The 
material aims of the Sariiksaras were the gain of 
cattle, progeny, long life, wealth, prosperity, 
strength and iutellect. The Sarhskaras were 
domestic rites and naturally during their perform¬ 
ance things essential for domestic felicity were 
asked from gods. It was a belief of the Hindus that 
by prayer and appeal their desire and wishes were 
communicated to the deities who responded to 
them in form of animals, children, corn, a good 

wit ’ll i ^rwritf- 
^ I I’-us. i, 4. iS; 

ii. 1. 18. 

W. nfunjl I I uniafkfir i 

P.U.s. ii. 7. ll-T.i. A.G.S. iii 9. 6. 

-0. ft jfStT q?g: | The Samaveda- 

iinintrabr''hmuna i. 5 1-5- 
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physique and a sharp intellect^These material 
aims of'Mie Samskaras are very persistent and they 
are found uppermost, even now, in the minds of 
common people. The priest has always welcomed 
and blessed the material aspirations of |)oople He 
has tried to sanctify and thereby make them 
legitimate for a householder. 

(iv) Samskaras as Selfexpression. But the 
liouseholder was not only an ever terror-stricken 
mao, nor was he a professional Iteggar of gods. He 
|)0rfornied the Saiiiskaras also to express his own 
joys, felicitations and even sorrows at. the various 
events cf life The imssession of a child was a 
coveted thing, so on its Idrtli the joy of the father 
knew no bounds. Marriage was the most festive 
occasion in the life of a man. F-very land-mark in 
the progressive life of a child brought .satisfaction 
and gladness in the household. Death was a 
tragic scene which brought forth much pathos. 
The householder expressed his happy feelings in the 
shape of decoration, music, feast and presents 5 
his sorrows were manifested in the funeral 
ceremonies. 

4 . The Cultural Purpose. 

While fully recognising the popular purpose of 

qgvijj: 1 'this verse is recited in the great 

Saptapadi A G.S. i 7 19; iG 6 i 14. 5* 
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the Saihskaras, the great writers and lawgivers 
have attempted to introduce higher religion and 
sanctity of life into them. Manu^^ saj's, “By 
performing the Samskaras, conception, birth-rites, 
tonsure, and Upanayana, seminal and uterine 
impurities are washed away. ’ He^^ again adds. 
‘‘The bodily Saiiiskaras of the twice-born sanctify 
this life as well as the other.” Yajiiavalkya'^'* 
also endorses the same view. Some kind of impurity 
was attaclioil to the physical side of procreation and 
lying in the womb,- ’ Therefore, it was thought 
necessary to remove that impurity from the body 
by performing various Saihskaras. The whole body 
was also consecrated to make it a fit dwelling place 
for the soul. According to Manu,^® “the body is 
made Brahmi by studies, observing vows, offering 
oblations, performing sacrifices, procreating children 
and undergoing the Panca-MahayajHas.” The 
theory was also current that every man is born a 
^udra, who requires refinement and polish before 
he becomes a full-fledged Aryan: “By birth every 

22. M. S. ii. 27. 

23. I 

w; qnij; rmi ^ u M.3. ii. 26, 

24, Yij. S. I. 16. 

25 , i v. m. s. voI. i. p. 132. 

26i M;S. ii. 28* 
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one is a J^iidra, by performing the Upanayana he is 
called a twice-born, by reading the Vedas he 
becomes a Vipra and by realizing Brahman ho 
attains the status of a Brahmana^'^”, 

Social privileges and rights were also 
connected with the Saihskaras The Upanayna 
was a passport for admission into the Aryan 
community and its sacred literature. Tt was also 
a special privilege of the twice-born and was 
denied to the Sfidras.'^^* To mark the end of 
education and for entering the married life one 
had to |)erform the Samavartana Saiiiskara. The 
Upanayana and the Vivilha Samskaras with 
Vedic hymns entitled a person to perform all kinds 
of sacrifices befitting an Aryan and increasing hia 
status in the society. 

Another j)ur[)ose of the Sariiskaras was the 
attainment of heaven and oven Moks.a or 
liberation.’*'’ When great sacrifices ceased to be 
mere propitiation of gods and became a means for 
securing heaven,”' the Sariiskaras, which were 

C?. | etc. 

I Ap. os. i. 1 ir>. 

I Medhalithi on M. S, 

ii. 28. 

30. I The Purv.'imini.'iihsa. 
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domestic sacrifices, also rose in their efficacy. 
Harita’’^ S])eaks about the fruits of the Sarriskaras, 
“One who is consecrated with the Brahma 
Sariiskaras attains the status of Ksis, becomes their 
equal, goes to their world and lives in their close 
vicinity. One who is consecrated with the Daiva 
Sarhskaras attains the status of gods etc,’’ As 
the heaven was re,.arded the ultimate goal of life 
l)y common people in ancient times, the Sarhskaras 
naturally became instrumental in the attainment 
of that coveted state of existence, Saukha- 
Likhita remarks, “Purified by the Sarhskaras and 
always practising the eight virtues of the soul, 
one gets fame, merits and heaven, he goes to the 
world of Brahman and reaches the state of 
Brahmanhood from where he never falls,'’ 

5. The Moral Purpose, 

In course of time a moralizing feature emerged 
from the material body of the Sarhskaras. 
Gautama^'’ after enumerating forty Sarhskaras, 
gives ‘eight good qualities of the soul,” viz., 

31* Quoted in V.M.S. vol. 1. p. 139. 

32. u'ffcrt i 

5»r: ll Q'latcd in V. Jl, ,S. *vol. 

I. p. 142. 

33f G»D.S. viii 2 ^* 
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mercy, forbearance, freedom from envy, purity, 
calmness, right behaviour, and freedom from 
greed and covetousness. He® ‘ further says, ‘‘He 
that has jjerformed forty sacraments but has not 
the eight good qualities enters not into union 
with Brahman. But he that has performed only 
a part of the forty Sariiskaras and has eight good 
qualities enters into union with Brahman and 
into the heaven of Brahman.” 

The Saraskaras were never regarded as ends in 
themselves. They were e.'cpected to grow and 
ripen into moral virtues. For every stage of life 
rules of conduct were jirescribed in the 
Samskaras.^'’ No doubt, in them there is much 
that is religious and superstitious, but ethical 
attempt for the moral uplift of an individul is also 
visible. This stage of the Sathskaras marks a 
great advance over the individual benefits that 
were solicited in them. 

0. The Formation and Development of Personality. 

The cultural purpose that evolved from the 
ancient rites and ceremonies of the Hindus was the 
formation and development of poi’sonality, Angira®* 

.^4. !bifl. viii. 25. 

35. Cf. nfWwuf:, etc. 

II Quoted in V. M, S. 

vol. 1. p. 139. 
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giving the analogy of a painting says, “Just as a 
picture is painted with various colours, so the 
character of an individual is formed by undergoing 
various Samskaras properly’’. The Hindu sages 
realized the necessity of consciously moulding th6 
character of individuals instead of letting them 
grow in a haphazard way. They utilised the 
Samkaras, already i)revalent in the society, for 
this purpose. 

The Saihskaras cover the full span of life, and 
they even fry to inHuenco and impress the 
individual after his death through the cult of soul. 
They wore arranged in such a way that they may 
produce suilaldo impressions from the very 
beginning of one’s life. The Saihskaras were a 
guide that directed the life of an individual 
according to his growth. So a Hindu was required 
to live a full life of discipline and his energies 
Mowed into a well-guarded and purposive channel. 
The Gurbhadhana Saihskara was performed at the 
proper time when the couple were physically fit and 
in a healthy condition, when they know each 
other’vS heart and had intense desire for possessing 
a child. Their whole thought was concentrated 
towards the act of procreation and a pure and 
congenial atmosphere was produced by means of 
sacrifices and recital of apt hymns. Throughout 
her pregnancy the wife was guarded and protected 
against evil influences physical and superphysical 
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and her conduct was regulated to inHuence the 
growing child in the womb.'' .Vt the time of l>irth, 
Ayusya (for long life) and Prajaajanana (for talent) 
ceremonies were performed when the new-born was 
blessed to Iiecorno firm like a stone, atrong and 
crushing like an axe and grow into an intellectual 
man.-^'^ On every occasion during the childhood 
joys and felicitations of an optimistic life were 
thrown into atmojphero which was breathed in by 
the budding child After the Chudakarana or tonsure 
when the child grow into a boy, his duties were 
prescribed and Ids responsibilities explained before 
him witluait encumbering his mind and body with 
book-knowledge and school iliscipline. The 
llpanayana and other educational Saihskaras formed 
the great cultural furnace where the emotions, 
desires and will of the boy wore melted and shaped 
and he was prepared for an austere but a rich and 
cultured life. The Samavartana was an entrance 
and [irobation for the life of a married householder. 
The marriage arrangement was a developed code of 
eugenics and the nuptial ceremony a homily on 
the life of a married couple. The various sacrifices 
and vows prescribed for a householder were 
introduced to remove selfishness clinging to one's 
individuality and make him realize that he was the 
part and parcel of the whole community. 

37 See the pre-natal Sarnskaras 

38. Ap. G.3. xiv; P G.S. i. 16; J G-S. i. 8. 
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The death of a man was made easy by previous 
arrangement and his soul was given solace and 
help in its journey to the other side ot life. No 
doubt, there are many itmes in the Saihskaras that 
may be called a matter of faith. But none can 
deny the operation of the cultural motive 
underlying the Samskaras, though one may not 
concede them a place for a perfect scientific 
scheme. 

By making the Samskaras compulsory, the 
Hindu sociologists aimed at evolving a type of 
humanity uniform in culture and character and 
having the same ideal in life. They were successful 
to a great extent in their attempt. The Hindus 
form a peculiar race with a wide cultural back¬ 
ground. They influenced and assimilated the 
people who came in contact with them by their 
cultural scheme, and they are still living as a 
nation. 

7. Spiritual Significance. 

Spiritualism is a chief feature of Hinduism 
and every jihase of Hindu religion is tinctured with 
it. This general outlook of the Hindus transformed 
the Saihskaras into a spiritual Sadhana. The 
spiritual purpose and significance of the Samskaras 
cannot be given an open demonstration nor can it 
be evidenced with paper documents. It is the 
experience of those who have received the 
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sacraments. To a Hindu the Sarhskaras convej’ed 
more than their constituents They were “an 
outward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace,” 
He looked beyond the ceremonial performances and 
felt something invisible which sanctified his whole 
personality. So, for the Hindus the Sarhskaras 
were a living religious experience and not a dead 
formalism. 

The Sarhskaras served a mean between the 
ascetic and the materialistic conception of the 
body. The advocates of the first school try to 
worship the spirit while discarding the body—an 
absurd procedure in the world of elements^". Ihe 
upholders of the second view do not go beyond the 
body and deny the spiritual aspect of man’s life, 
and therefore they are deprived of that peace and 
joy that are nestled in the calm recesses of the 
spirit'**’. It was the business of the Sarhskaras 
to make the body a valuable possession, a thing not 
to be discarded, but made holy, a thing to be 
sanctified, so that it might be a fitting instrument 
of the spiritual intelligence embodied in it. 

The Sarhskaras were a gradual training in 
spiritualism. Through them the rncipient realized 
that all life, properly understood, is a sacrament 
and every physical action should be referred to, 


39. The Jains, the Buddhists and the neo-Ved.'intisIs. 
^0, ^he Charvakas and the Vamamargi.s. 
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and connected with, the spiritual reality. It wa^ 
the way in which an active life of the world was 
reconciled with spiritual realization. In this 
system of living the body and its functions ceased 
to be hindrances, and become helpersin attaining 
perfection. By performing these Sarhskaras the life 
of an ordinary Hindu, with whom the world woi^ld 
have been too much but for timely intervention 
of spiritual discipline, was made a grand sacrament. 
Thus duly celebrating the rites and ceremonies, 
the Hindus believed that they (scaped the physical 
bondage and crossed the ocean ofdoatli. '^ 


8. Different Stages 

Such was the purpose of the Hindu SamskaVvS . 
when they formed the ])art and jjarcel of the life of 
the Hindus, who felt and acted accordingly. The 
Samskaras in tlieir crcati^o period were true to- 
life, a Hexiblo and living institution and not a fixed 
rigid ritualism. Tlioy were adapted to different 
localities and dilferent times.'' Kiery Vodic 
family performed the ceremonies in its own way. > 
Then set in the iutelle/ tual cl issificatiou of the 
Samskaras when they were codified. At this time 
the (U'eative jieriod was drawing to its close and 

•tl- ^ ' 

eicfl II blic l§op:ini§:id, 11. 

42. That is why there arc so many variations in tlie Grhys’itras 
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aa attempt was made to settle erer}' thiog finally. 
There are numerous discussions and options about 
the various details of the Sathskaras. Minutest 
details were recorded and no departure from them 
was desired. But change was still possible. The 
Hindu mind was not stagnant as yet. Then came 
a third period in the religious Ufe of the Hindus. 
They thought that their energy was exhausted, they 
could not create any thing new and their only 
business was to collect and preserve. They regarded 
even a slight variation from the fixed course of the 
Saihskaras a sin and they felt that they could not 
turn even a pebble, or utter a single word without 
the prescription of the ancient Rsis. To make 
the matter worse, the language of the procedure 
and Mantras became unintelligible in course of 
time. This was the stage when the true Spirit 
of the Sarhskaras departed and their sepulchures 
were left behind to be worshipped by their blind 
followers. The Sarhskaras ceased to be refined, 
elevated and adapted to the specific needs of the 
time. Therefore, now they have become, more or 
less, a defunct institution not serving their real 
purpose. 


9 
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THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE SAMSKSRAS 
1. Introductory 

• 

The Sarhskaras are a complex combination^ of 
various elements. They express beliefs, sentiments 
and knowledge of the ancient Hindus about the 
nature of human life and the universe and their 
relation with the superhuman powers that were 
8up])osed to guide or control the destiny of man. 
The Hindus believed that man requires protection, 
consecration and refinement. For this, to a great 
extent, they depended on gods whose existence 
they .‘seriously felt and whose help they invariably 
asked. Hut while they sought aids from gods, they 
also helped themselves by the knowledge they 
possessed of natural and supernatural world. So 
we find a mixture of religious and secular factors 
in the Saifiskaras, though they have all assumed 
.a religious garb in course of time. 

S. Fire 

The first and the most permanent constituent 
of the Sathskaras was Agni or Fire which was 
always kindled in the beginning of every Saihsk&ra. 
The importance of Agni in the Aryan religiou is 
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as old as Indo-Europeau period. Its equivalents 
are found in Latin ignis and Luthianian ugui. 
During the Indo-Iranian period also it was 
worshipped as a chief domestic deity. As it is 
called the “houselord’' in the Rgveda, so Atar 
( Avestan word for fire ) i^ called the ‘‘houselord 
of all houses” in the Avesta.^ Its contact with 
man was very congenial in cold winters of 
northern countries. Consequently, it became the 
chief domestic deity that was a constant source 
of help in secular as well as sacred life of the 
householder. The family hearth was the first 
‘‘holy of the holies’’. The fire that was kept 
burning in every house became a perpetual sign for 
all influences that bound men with family 
and social relations, and became the centre of all 
domestic rites and ceremonies. It was not the 
case with the Vedic Indians alone The Romans 
and the Greeks also made the hearth the centre of 
relif'ious faith and rite. 

We can well appreciate the high position given 
to Agni in the Sarhskaras if we know what beliefs 
the Vedic Indians cherished about it. By virtue 
of its services, Agni assumed the role of Grhapati, 
‘‘the lord of the house”: 

Being his work he dwells in earthly houses, 


1. Yasna. 17. 11. 
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Though god ho wins the fellowship of mortals^ 
Who over, the Five Tribes bearing away, 

Has set him down in every home, 

Sage, youthful, master of the house. ^ 

Agni was believed to be a great and renowned 
protector against illness, demons and other hostile 
spirits. Therefore, at various Saihskaras it was 
propitiated and recognized as such because one of 
the objects of the Sarhskaras was to ward off evil 
influences* 

To the sage Agni render praise, 

Him of true rules in sacrifice, 

God banisher of illness^ 

Agni expells the Hdksasas, 

God of clear radiance, deathless one, 

Bright cleansing, worthy to be praised. 

Agni protect nsjrom distress. 

With hottest, flames, imaging god. 

Burn those against our enemies."’ 

g ?I?if!I(Wqfi: II R- V. iii. 

3. q: tTi? 3*11 

II R- V. VIII. 15. 2. 

4. f? flf33*niiui>aiT i 
»nft3 1111133 n Ibid. i. 12. 7. 

5. erih i 

qiw II Ibid. 

91*^ WI’Dl Jlftr *3 ^ flw: 1 
ePlItsifl 3| « Ibid. vii. 15. 10,13. 
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To ancient Hindus Agni was not only the 
‘‘house-lord’’ and protector but also the high priest 
and mediator and messenger between gods and 
men. In the first capacity it supervised the 
ceremonies and in the second it bore offerings 
to gods. 

Agni I praise, domestic priest, 

God minister of sacrifice, 

The Hotar, giver best of gifts.® 

Through thee who art their mouth the guiltless 
deathless gods. 

All eat the offering which is sacrificed to 
them.®^ 

0 Agni, mayest thou announce 
Among the gods this newest song 
Of ours, a potent Gayatra.’ 

Agni doth send the sacrifice to heaven.® 
Hotar is he, he knows the work 
Of messenger; goes to and for 
“Twixt heaven and earth, knows heaven’s 
ascent.®' 

6. I 

flaw ll ibid. i. 1. 1. 

6 a. Ibid. ii. 1, 14, 

7- asiRrn i 

JITl'l: II Ibid, i 27. 4. *' 

8. ^sqWIcRlFr I Ibid. X. 80. 4. 

8 a. Ibid. vii. 5. 1, 
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The Hindus regarded Agni as the director of 
rites and 'guardian of morality. Every rite was 
performed and contract and bond executed by 
Agni. It was an eternal witness around which, 
during the Upanayana and the Vivaha ceremonies, 
the student, and the husband and wife made 
circumambulations, so that their ties may be valid 
and permanent. 

King of the clans, the wonderful 
Director of the rites, I praise 
This Agni, may he hear our call,'’ 

Thou who art king of holy rites, 

Guardian of rta, shining one. 

Increasing in thy own abode. 

S. Prayers, Appeals and Blessings. 

The second class of constituents includes 
prayers, ajjpeals and blessings. According to 
Tylor "prayer is soul’s sincere desire, uttered or 
unexpressed, and is the address of personal spirit 
to personal spirit.”^ ^ When, lateron, ceremonies 
and rites evolved, the animistic prayer became 
co-extensive with ritual prayers. Because prayer 

'A «iqj5nrnqn | 

Stfn 5 sput. I) IWtt- viii. 43. 24. 

U Itiid. i. 1. 8. 

11. Primitive Culture, vol. 1. p* 304- 
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originated in the early stage of culture and was 
applied to domestic ceremonies, it was, more or 
less, unethical in the beginning. Gods were prayed 
to for the accomplishment of desire, but desire was 
as yet limited to personal or family interest. The 
Saihskaras, as already said, were domestic rites. 
During their performance, generally, prayers were 
offered for protection and prosperity of a family 
consisting of children, animals, corn, strength and 
other felicities. For example, the husband, while 
taking with his wife the great “Seven Steps'* 
( Saptapadi) prayed to Lord Visnu, “One for sap, 
two for juice, three for the prospering ofiwealth, 
four for comfort, five for cattle, six for'the seasons. 
Friend, be with seven steps ( united to me ).'j^So 
he thou devoted to me.”^^ In more cultural 
Sarhskaras like the Upanayana, the worshipper 
adds to his entreaty 'for prosperity the claim for 
help towards virtue and against vice,2'and prayer 
became an instrument of morality. In the 
Upanayana prayers were offered for intellectual 
stimulation, purity, Brahmacharya etc. The 
famous and the roost sacred Gayatri mantra says, 
"Let us meditate on the most excellent light of the 
Creator (the-Sun ); may heguidejour^intellect.”^® 

12- P. G. S. i. 8.1; A. G. S. i. 19. 9. 

13. i 

^ m ifG.G.s. ii. lO. 35. 
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The pupil at the time of making offerings to Fire 
prays, “May I be full of insight; not forgetful; 
may I become full of glory, of splendour, of holy 
lustre etc.’’While tying the girdle round his 
loin the student said, “Here has come to me, 
keeping away evil words, purifying my kinds as a 
purifier, clothing herself by ( power of) inhalation 
and exhalation, with strength, this sisterly goddess, 
this blessed girdle.’’^® 

During the performance of the Sarhskaras 
blessings were also expressed. They differed from 
prayers in this that while the prayers were made 
for one’s own good, the blessings conveyed good 
feelings towards others. These were wishes or 
appeals on the part of those interested, which 
were uttered by a spirit or a god. They symbolised 
the object desired for. The man believed that his 
blessings would transmit the good and thus 
influence the individual aimed at. The objects of 
blessings were almost the same as those of prayers. 
The husband presenting the under garment to the 
bride uttered, “Live to old age; put on the 
garment; be a protectress of the human tribes 
against, imprecation. Live a hundred years full 

14. A.G.S. i. 22.1. 

15. ^ ^ qof qPN *r winm i 

JiTOiqi*nwit 5niin^viRi wei u «• 

2. U. 
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of vigour. Cloth thyself in wealth and children; 
Blessed with life-put on this garment!”^® The 
father at the birth rite blessed his child, ‘‘Be a 
stone, be an axe, be imperishable gold. Thou 
indeed art the self called son; thus live a hundred 
autumns.’’^’ 

A. Sacrifice 

Another important constituent of 4he 
Sarhskaras was sacrifice. Its origin belongs to the 
same period of culture and it evolved from the 
same anthropological belief which gave birth to 
prayer. They have, moreover, stood , in close 
connection with each other in their long career. 
Men believed that gods, like men, were propitiated 
by praise and prayer. It was equally natural to 
their mind that, like men.. Jthey also liked and 
accepted presents and gifts. The Sarhskaras with 
the solitary exception of the funeral, were 
performed at the blooming and festive occasions in 
the life of a man. Therefore the recipient of the 
Sarhskaras or, if he were a minor, his or her 
parents offered presents, paid homage or tribute to 

16 . gfdiwgf met i ^ 

^ fie: ll 

P.G.S. i. 4.13. 

17. BTPn W mSxN ef l ibid. i. 16. 14; H. G. S. 

ii. 3. 2. 

9 
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the beneficient gods in token of gratitude, or 
in anticipations of further blessings. Even at the 
funeral, sacrifices were made to gods requesting 
them to help the dead. The sacrifices were offered 
invariably in (the beginning of, and through the 
course of a Samskara. Special deities were believed 
totpreside over a particular period of life. So they 
were specifically invited, placated and feasted. But 
other gods were also entertained, as their spheres 
of influence were often overlapping. 

5. Lmtration 

The next class of constituents consisted of bath, 
sipping water and lustration or baptismal 
sprinkling of water over persons and things, ‘‘The 
animistic theory of the universe which underlies 
all ancient religion and philosophy suggested that 
water was a living being, which in so far as it 
assisted the process of growth and aided men in 
other ways, might be presumed to be beneficient.”^® 
But, besides this animistic theory, water seemed 
living to ancient people on account of its motion, 
sound and power. That is why the Hebrews called 
it “living water.’’ The purifying effects of water 
and its invigorating influence were revealed to 
men, as after having a plunge in its cool waves he 
found himself purified and refreshed. Other ideas 


18. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. !!•) p. 367. 
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were also associated with water. Many springs, 
lakes, wells and rivers had miraculous healing 
property, so it was thought that some divinity 
lived in each of them. The water was also 
supposed to possess the power of removing evil 
influences and killing demons.^® It was quite 
natural that having all these powers it was used 
by the Hindus as one means of removing the 
contagion, influence of spirits, and at a higher 
stage the guilt of sin. Bath was complete 
washing off of physical, moral and spiritual 
impurities. Sipping water and lustration were 
partial or symbolic baths. Ceremonial purification 
was a universal feature inalmostall the Sarhskaras. 
Tbe Hindu led a life regularly purified by water 
from his conception in the womb up to his death 
and even after it. The father was required to 
bathe after the Garbhadhana'^® and in the 
Jatakarma (birth ceremonies^"*) Bathing was 
one of the initial steps that preceded the 
Cudakarana and the Upanayana.'^^ At the end 
of his student career the youth was sumptuously 
bathed'^The bride and the bridegroom were 

19. R.V. vii. 47, 49; X. 9. 30. 

20. g 1 Apastamba, quoted 

by on F. G. S, 

20 a. 3UU f<tai 5 ^ • Vasi^ta Ibid, 

21. met fi a.u.s. i. 17. 

22. P.G.S. 11. 6; G.G.S. lii. 4. G. 
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bathed before the nuptial ceremonies^®. The 
dead body was washed before it was burnt 
Sipping many times in a day as well as ceremonial 
sipping in every Samskara are prescribed by the 
scriptures. Sprinkling was also a common feature 
of the Sarhskaras. Entire material was sprinkled 
with water before a Sathskara began. In the 
tonsure ceremonies the child’s head was sprinkled, a 
Snataka was sprinkled with water for fame, glory, 
learning and holy lustre®®; the bride was sprinkled 
on her head for, health, peace and happiness ect®®, 

e. Orientation 

Orientation was another element of the 
Samskaras. It was based on the pictursque 
symbolism of the path of the sun and myths 
according to which different directions were ruled 
by different deities. In men’s mind the eastern 
direction was associated with light and warmth, 
life and happiness and glory; the west with 
darkness and chill, death and decay. According 
to Indian mythology, south is the direction of 
Yama, the god of death, so it was regarded 
inauspicious. These beliefs gave rise to various 

23. G. (J. S. ii. 1. 10-17. 

24. Tho H.l'.S. 

25. sgwweR i R- G- s* »■ 6- 5. 

26.4bid. i. 3. 
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practices concerning the position of man in the 
Samskaras, In all the auspicious Sarhskaras the 
recipient faced the east indicating his preparedness 
to receive light and life. While making 
circumarabulation in the Sarhskaras, the course of 
the sun was followed, In inauspicious Sarhskaras 
the direction was reversed. During the funeral 
ceremonies the head of the dead was kept towards 
the south when it was placed on the funeral pyre 
and the soul was on its journey to the abode of 
Yama. At special occasions the position of 
persons and things was determined )»y ideas 
suggested on that time. 

7. Symboliim 

Symbolism played a great part in the Hindu 
Sarhskaras. It was a material object to convey 
mental and spiritual significance. It was mostly 
suggested by analogous objects. Men believed that 
like things produce like elfects. So, l)y their 
contact, it was thought, men were bestowed with 
similar characteristics. Stone was a symbol of 
fixity and one who mounted it was supposed to be 
invested with firmness in his or her character.^ ^ 
The student in the Upanayana and the bride in 
the Vivaha ceremonies were required to step on 
a stone suggesting their steadfastness in their 


27- ft'WWf I F. fj, .S. i. 7. 1. 
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devotion to the teacher and the husband. Looking 
att he pole star was productive of similar, effects.^® 
Sesamum and rice were symbols of fertility and 
prosperity.^'’ Anointment was symbolic of love 
and affection; eating together was a symbol 
of union touching the heart symbolized joining 
hearts;®® grasping the hand was a sign of 
taking full responsibility;®® looking towards the 
sun indicated brilliance and lustre;®a male 
constellation ensured conception and so on.®® 

8. Taboos 

Numerous taboos observed at various points 
of the Samskaras constituted a different category. 
Taboo is a Polynesian word said to mean “what 
is prohibited.” The ethical conception of man in 
early times was influenced by magical determination 
of things injurious. The science of medicine and 
hygiene were also helped by it. There were many 

28. HTOfk I Ibid. i. 8. 9. 

v3 >• 

29. <f5r i a. g. s. i. 7.8. 

30. I ii. 1. 18. 

ail 11’- g. s. i. il. 5. 

32. aa ^ aaNrmjNTf ^5^ i ibid. i. 8. 8. 

33. G.G.S. ii. 2-16. 

34. 11’* g. s. i. 17. 6. 

35. Ibid ,.11, 3, 
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taboos connected with the conception of life. 
Life was the central mystery of the world for early 
man. He attached mystery and danger with every 
thing connected with it. Its genesis, growth and 
end were all mysterious. It was thought necessary 
to take precautions against dangers and to give 
vent to the sense of mystery at various occasions of 
life. This gave birth to various restrictions that 
later on crystallised into well defined taboos about 
pregnancy, birth, childhood, adolescence, youth, 
marriage, death and corpse. 

There were taboos connected with lucky and 
unlucky days, months and years.” ^ People believed 
that injurious influences arising from various 
objects and present in the air associated themselves 
with some months, days and years when things 
might or might not be done with safety and 
advantage. Unfavourable incident.‘’j economic and 
astronomical, and occasions like death, desease and 
defeat stamped days, months and years as unlucky. 
There are many such beliefs, the origin of which 
is lost in a remote antiquity. Out of the vast 
experience of a community there evolved a system 
of taboos connected with them. But there were 

37. I Ratnakosa quoted 

r~ j... - by Godadhara on tlie 

StmsU Tf «sil ?f«n I P.G.S i. 4-8. 

’lift W’Rit ^ II Vyasa, Ibid. 
hW 3”! g ftw I Bajamartanda, Ibid, 
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other prohibitions also that were based on rational 
grounds. During natural calamity, political 
revolution, death of a person, monthly course of a 
woman etc. the Sarhskaras were postponed,”® 

Taboos connected with food were also numerous. 
A particular food was prescribed in a particular 
Sarhskara.”'.' The object in view was that food 
should be light, free from injurious ingridients and 
symbolic of the occasion. Sometimes food was 
altogether prohibited.''*’ The underlying idea here 
was that the weakness and impurity of the flesh 
should be removed before the man could enter, into 
communion wiht a deity at the time of the 
Saihskara. Fasting was sometimes also meant 
for producing ecstasy. By observing abstinence 
from food man felt elevated and moving in an 
atmosphere quite different from that of ordinary 
men. 

^ g II 

II 

*fRt vsiwsf I 

<T^r!T rinjj W ll Vrddhamanu, Ibid. 

(srrurmjtr ‘"’G-s *• 8- 21- 

40. Ibid. iii. 10. 25-26. 
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9. Magic 

Magical elements are also found in the 

Samskaras. Dangers and problems of early life 
were more acute, in certain directions, than those 
that confront the civilized society to-day. They 
demanded constant vigilence, careful investigation 
and prompt action. As already said, early men 
recognized supernatural agencies. But they did 
not always supplicated to these agencies. Sometimes 
they attempted to avail of, and control, these 
forces. Magic originated from this tendency of 
man. It is essentially a directive and coercive 
procedure and differs in this respect from full-fledged 
religion, which is essentially submissive and 
obedient to supernatural powers. The method of 
magic is based on sequence of incidents and on 
imitation of nature and man. In the Atharva-Veda 
there is a large number of magic formulas which 
are used by Kau^ika in his sutras at various 
ceremonies. A hymn of the Atharvaveda begins 
as follows, “Let the up-thruster thrush thee up; 
do not abide in thine own lair,f the arrow of love 
that is terrible therewith I pierce thee in the 
heart.'’" ^ This hymn is used by Kau6ika"“ in a 
charm for winning a woman under one’s control, 
by pushing her with a finger, piercing the heart of 

41.iii. 25. 1. 

42. K. S. XXXV. 22. 

10 
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an image of her, etc. Other GThyastitras also 
utilize magic formulas in the Sarhskivras. But 
here, magic being beneficient is different from black 
magic. For example, magic was performed 
for safe and easy delivery,"^® for warding off evil 
spirits etc.'*'* 

In the Hindu Samskaras religion was more 
important than magic. On the whole, in the 
beginning, there was hardly any difference between 
a priest and a magician But later on, as a 
consequence of progress and refinement in religion, 
conflict arose between the two. Ultimately, though 
not completely, the priest succeeded in ousting 
the magician, who was in league with uncanny 
world. The Buddhist and Jain monks were 
forbidden to devote themselves to the exorcism 
of the Atharvaveda and magic. The Brahmanical 
law-books declared sorcery as a sin; the magicians 
were classed with rogues and scoundrals and the 
king was asked to punish them.'*® 

10. Divination 

Divination also played an important part in 
the performance of the Sarhskaras, Divination 
is the science that seeks to divSeover the will of 

43. 'the Sasyaiiti karma. 

44. In the Jatu knrm.'i. CtTemonie.s. 

45. l 

e? II ix. 258. 

^ W I iWd. ix. 290. 
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superoatural powers. Men desired to learn the 
causes of the present and the past misfortunes and 
the storj of the future that they may know at any 
moment what is the best course to pursue. It was 
supposed that these things are indicated by 
appearances and movements of the various objects 
of the world. Natural phenomena indicated the 
purpose of the superhuman forces, as it was believed 
that gods could not but so reveal themselves. It 
was man’s task to discover the laws of phenomenal 
revelations. The question of rationale did not 
arise, as it was held that gods were friendly, and 
anxious to guide the uncertain footsteps of man. 

Of all divinatory methods actrology played the 
greatest role in the history of the Saiiiskaras. It 
derived its prominence from the splendour and 
myths of the sidereal heavens and the belief that 
all heavenly bodies were divine or controlled by 
divine beings, or abode of the dead**So, it was 
natural that the astral movements should be 
looked on as giving signs of the will of the gods. 
In the early Grhyasutras astrological considerations 
are very few and simple, With the development 
of astrology they became amplified and developed. 
Detailed astrological rules are formulated in the 
later treatises for every Sarhskara. Every care 

46. are the parent-fjfods from which the Hindu 

Pantheon sprang* up 
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was taken that a Saraskara should bo performed 
under an auspicious planet'*^ 

Sacredness of human body also lent divinatory 
power to several marks on*body, The;Lihga-purana 
has exhaustively dealt with this subject and i$ 
quoted in the examination of the bride and the 
bride-groomOther methods were also adopted 
for divination. Gobhila admits the limitation of 
human knowledge and recommends to examine the 
future of the bride by means of various clods of 
earth'*'’. After the Annapra^ana,the occupation 
of the child was determined by its choosing one of 
the objects placed before it. And so on®". 

11. Cultural Elements 

In adit ion to the above religious beliefs, rites 
and ceremonies, the Saitiskaras contained social 
customs and usages and rules about eugenics, 
ethics, hygiene, medicine ect. In ancient 
times, different spheres of life were not 
departmentalized. The whole life was a compact 


47. A large number of astrological works have come in:o 
existence for this very purpose. 

48. Quoted in the V.I\I.S vol. II. p. 752 
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unity saturated with the all-pervading idea of 
religion. As the Saihskaras covered the full life of 
an individual, his physical, mental and spiritual 
training was combined with them. The social 
status of a man played an important role throughout 
the Sarhskaras. The right of performance and the 
procedure of ceremonies were aften determined by 
castes. Marriage settlements were made according 
to social customs and rules. In selection of bride and 
bride-groom, in copulation, pregnancy and rearing 
of chidren the rules of eugenics and racial purity 
^ve^e followed. The life of a Krtachuda ( one who 
has undergone the tonsure ceremonies), a 
Brahmacari, a Snataka and a householder were 
regulated according to the moral laws of the time. 
Life was protected not only against demons 
and goblins but also against desease and accidents 
by prescribing rlues of health, diet and medicine, 
Buies of sanitation were also observed during the 
monthly course of a woman, confinement, and death 
in a family and on other occasions in life. 

12. Common-sense Elements 

Common-sense elements were also found in the 
Saihskaras, which were not closely connected with 
the religious idea and they will continue to be there 
whatever change may occur in the religious idealogy 
of people. Invitations were sent to all the relatives 
and friends to attend the ceremonies. A new 
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canopy was erected in the Vivaha, the Chudakarapa, 
the Ke^anta, the Upanayana and the Simanta 
ceremonies. Mirth was expressed by decoration 
of the house with sprouts, leaves, flowers etc. and 
dressing the recipient with fitting costumes. 
During the Samavartaua the Snataka was 
presented garments, garlands, staf and other 
necessities and comforts of a householder. In the 
Vivaha ceremonies both the husband and the wife 
were dressed and oinamentcd according to their 
social status. Music was also employed to echoe 
the general happiness and to entertain the guests. 
The Variiha Grhyasutra raises the Vadanakarma 
or instrumental music to the [josition of a regular 
constituent of the Vivaha ceremonies. 

tS. A Spiritual Atmosphere 

These rules and regulations and commonsense 
elements were social in their origin. But in 
course of lime they were given a leligious shape. 
The whole sacramental atmo.sphere was fragrant 
with spiritual significance. Under the sacramental 
canopy the recipient felt himself exalted, elevated 
and sanctified. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PRE-NATAL SAMSKARAS. 

1. THE GAUBHADHANA (CONCEPTION) 

(i) The Meaning 

The rite through which a man placed his seed 
in a woman was caMed Garbhadhana.^ ^aunaka 
gives the similar definition though in slightly 
different words; “The rite by the performence of 
which a woman receives semen scattered ( by her 
husband ) is called Garbhalambhanam or 
Garbhadhana.’’^ So this is quite clear that this 
rite was not a religious fiction but a ceremony 
corresponding to fact, though its adherents, later 
on, fought shy of, and ultimately, abandoned it. 

We know nothing about sentiments and rites, 
if any, regarding the procreation of children and 
the ceremonial procedure accompanying it in the 
pre-Vedic times. Tt must have taken a very long 
period for the evolution of this Saibskara. In the 

The «r«IR 1, TR 4 wfir 2, Quoted in V.M.S, 

under this Samskara, 

2. fkPigil ftwi i 

WWWR HR n Quated in V.M S. 
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beginning, procreation was a natural act. A 
human pair copulated, whenever there was a 
physical demand for it, without any anticipation 
of progeny, though it was a usual consequence. 
The Garbhadhana Saiiiskara, however, presupposed 
a well established home, a regular marriage, a 
desire of possessing children and a religious idea 
that beneficient gods helped men in begetting 
children. So the origin of this Samskara belongs 
to a period when the Aryans wore far advanced 
from their primitive conditions, 

(it) The VedtG Period 

In the Vedic period we see that parental 
instincts found their expression in many utterences 
containing prayers for children.■' Heroic sons 
were regarded as boons conferred by gods on men. 
The theory of Three Debts was in the ])rtce8S of 
evolution in the Vedic period.' A son was called 
“Kiiiachyuta”'’ or one who removes debts, which 
may denote parental and economic both, and the 
begetting of children was regarded a sacred duty 


3 U3tr UU ^ U'aq I R-V viii. 35 10; 

I lOifl- i. 89. 9. 

jfspii I tiq ^1 1 

the Taittiriya-San’ihitii, vi. 3. 10. 5. 

5. B.V. X 142. 6. 
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binding on every individual. Moreover, there are 
many similes and references in the Vedic hymns 
bearing on how to approach a women for 
conception/' Thus an idea and, perhaps, a simple 
ceremony regarding conception were coming into 
existence in the Vedic period. 

Though the ritual procedure adopted in the 
Garbhadhana must have assumed a fairly 
ceremonious shape before the codification of the 
Sarhskaras in the Grhyasutras, we do not get an 
exact information about it in the pre-Sutra period.' 
But we come accross many prayers in the Vedic 
hymns pointing to the act of conception. “Let 
Visnu prepare the womb; let Tvastar adorn thy form;' 
let Prajapati pour on; lot Dhatar place the embryo. 
Place the embryo, 0 Sarasvati; let both the A^yins^ 
garlanded with blue lotus set thine embryo.”’ “As 
ASvattha has mounted the Sami; there is made 
the generation of a male; that verily is the 
obtainment of a son; that we bring into women." 
In the male indeed grows the seed. That is poured' 
along into the women; that verily is the obtainment 
of a son; that Prajapati said.’’^ A verse‘in the' 
Atharvaveda contains an invitation to wife to 
mount the bed for conception: “Being happy in 

M ii etc. a, v. vi 9. 

7. R.V. X. 184. 

8. A.V. vi. 9. 1, 2. 

n 
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mind, here mount the bed; give birth to children 
for me, your husdand.”® Descriptions of actual 
copulation are also found in the pre-Shtra 
literature.^® From the above references we gather 
that in the pre-Sutra period the husdand approached 
the wife, invited her for conception, prayed to 
gods for placing the embryo into her womb and 
then finished fertilization. The procedure was very 
simple. No other details are available. It is 
just possible that some kind of ceremony was 
performed on this occasion, but we are quite in 
dark about it. The reason why this ceremony is 
not described in details seems to be that originally 
it formed a part of the marriage ritual. 

(Hi) Th« Sutra period 

The Garbhadhana ceremonies are, for the first 
time, systematically dealt with in the Grhyasutras. 
According to them, since marriage the husband 
was required to approach the wife in every month 
when she was ceremoniously pure after her monthly 
course. But before the conception, one bad to 

9. Ibid xiv. 2. 2. 

!t efw fulfil jtwr « 

R.V. X. 85. 37. 

•m #1^ I nif Prgitq 

Jhe Brhadaranyakopanisad. 
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observe various vows according to the desire of 
possessing different types of8ons-Brahinana,6rotriya 
(one who has read one 6akha), Anuchana (who 
has read only the Vedahgas), R?ikalpa (who has read 
the kalpas), Bhruna (who has read the sutras and 
the Pravachanas), ll§i (who has read the four vedas) 
and Deva (who is sujierior to the above).^^ At 
the end of the vow, cooked food was offered to the 
fire. After this, the pair were prepared for 
cohabitation. When the wife was decently 
decorated, the husband recited Vedic verses 
containing similes of natural creation and 
invocations to gods for helping the woman in 
conception.^ ^ Then embracing began with verses 
containing metaphors of joint action of male and 
female forces, and the husband rubbed his own body 
with verses expressing his fertilizing capacity.^'' 
After embracing, conception proper took place with 
prayers to god Pu?an and an indication to 
scattering somen.^^ The husband, then, touched 
the heart of the wife, reclining over her right 
shoulder with the verse, **0 thou whose hair is well 
parted. Thy heart that dwells in heaven, in the 


11. 15. G. S. i. 7. 1-8. 

12. Ibid. i. 7. 37-41. 

13. mm 
I etc. Ibid. i. 7. 42. 

14. Ibid. i. 7. 44. 
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moon, that, T know; may it know me. May we 
see a hundred autnmn.s.”*'' 

f ' , 

(iv) The DAarmasutra, ike Smrti and Subsequent 
Periods 

The l^harmasutras and the vSmrtis add little to 
the ritualistie side of this Saihskara, Kather they 
lay down rules regulating the performance, e.g. 
when the conception should take place; 
recommended and prohibited nights; astrological 
considerations ; how a polygamous man should 
approach his wives; conceidion a compulsory duty 
and its exceptions; the right of performing the 
Samskara etc. Only a few Smrtis like the 
Yajnavalkya, the Ajjastainba and the Satatapa 
proscribe ])athing for husband after coition,^® 
though the wife is exempted from this purification. 
The last named authority says, “In the bed the 
huOtand and the wife both become impure, But 
after they get up, only the former becomes impiire 
while the latter remains pure.’’ 

The Prayogas and the Paddhatis add a few new 
features to this Samskara, They introduce the 
worship of Puranic gods and prescribe Saiikalpa 

15. I’.G.S. i. 12. 9. 

- >6. 5 i :oid 

fJiitii ual i 

Jiifl 5»iiJi ii snrarai. 

Quoted by Gadadhara on P.G.^. i. 11. 
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( determination ), Matrpuja and NandiSraddha, and 
worship of Gane^a or Vinayaka inithe beginning of 
it.^’ Presents and feasts are also enjoined at the 
end of the Samskara.i” These features, however, 
are common to almost all the Samskaras, 

(v) The Time of Performance 

The first question that was raised in connection 
with the Garbhadhana ceremony was about the 
time of its performance. The Dliarma^astras are 
unanimous at the point that it should bo performed 
when the wife was physically prepared to conceive, 
that is, in her Ktu. The proper time for conception 
was from the fourth to the sixteenth night after 
the monthly course of the wife.^'’ The majority 
of the Grhyasutras and the Smrtis consider the 
fourth night ceremoniously pure for conception. 
But the Gobhila Grhyasutra^" takes a more 
rational view. According to it, conception should 
take place after the stoppage of the flow of impure 
blood. The woman, before the fourth night, was 
regarded untouchable and a man approaching her 
was polluted and also taken to bo guilty of abortion, 
because his semen was scattered in vain.-^^ 

17. 'Fhe Da^akarma-Paddhatis. 

18. Ibid. 

19. M.^ iii. 2; yaj. S. I. 79. 

20 f^ff 1 '>• 5 
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Only nights were prescribed for conception 
and day time was prohibited.’*’^ The reason given 
for it was that the vital airs of one, who cohabits 
with his wife in the day time, leap out; one 
approaching his wife in the night time is still a 
Brahmachari; one should avoid coition in the day 
time, because from it unlucky, weak end short-lived 
children are born.^’ Exceptions to this rule 
however, were recognized. But they were meant 
for only those who generally lived abroad, 
sepated form their wives, or when their wives were 
intensely desirous of cohabitation,’*^ The idea 
underlying the second exception was that women 
should be satisfied and protected by every means, 
so that they should not go astray.* ’ 

Among the nights later ones were preferred 
Baudhayana says that “one should approach his 
wife from (he fourth to the sixteenth night, 

V.M.S. vol. I. 

22. Vai I. 79. l li<’ .\4ralayaii;i Smrti, I 

quoted in V.M.S. vol, I 

23. siioit I 

U The Pra^nopaniSad. i 13. 

557igit%(5l I l quoted in V.M.S. vol. 1. 

24.9j??nf3 tramqifq v i Rlfira^g M 

^ II wjini (bid, 

25. M.S. ibid. 
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specially the later ones.’’*® Apastamba and 
others endorsed the same view.*’ Children 
conceiTed on later nights were regarded more lucky 
and meritorious: “A son conceived on the fourth 
night becomes short-lived and without wealth; a 
girl conceived on the fifth generally gives birth 
to female children ; a son conceived on the sixth 
becomes mediocre ; a girl conceived on the seventh 
would become barren; a son conceived on the 
eighth night becomes a lord or prosperous; if the 
conception takes place on the ninth night an 
auspicious woman is born and a son conceived on 
the tenth becomes wise; a girl conceived on the 
eleventh night becomes an irreligious woman and 
a son conceived on the twelfth becomes the best 
man; on the thirteenth an adultress woman is born 
and on the fourteenth a religious, grateful, self- 
realized and firm in his vow, son is born; on the 
fifteenth a mother of many sods and devoted to 
her husband; and on the sixteenth a learnedi 
auspicious, truthful, selfcontrolled and a refuge 
of all creatures is born.’’*'* The rationale of this 
belief was that conception, farther removed from 
the contact of monthly impurity, was purer and 
more meritorious. 

2b. B.G.S. i. 7. 46. 

27. asTi'S^idnn: i Ap. d.s. ii. i. 

28. quoted, in V M.S. vol. I. 
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The sex of the would-be child was believed to be 
determined by the number of night on which the 
conception took place. Even nights were selected 
for t he birth of a male child and odd ones for a 
female child.It was thought that quantity of 
semen and menstrual discharge was responsible, 
for the sex of the child.Parents were guided 
by their desire of possessing the child of a 
particular sex. , 

Certain dates of the month were prohibited for, 
conception. The eighth, the fourteenth, the 
tifteonth and the thirtieth, and all the Parvans were 
specially avoided.*^ A twice-born householder 
observing the above rule was regarded to be ever a 
Brahmachari. The Visnupurana'*^ stigmatizes these 
nights and damns the persons guilty of approaching 
their wives on them to hell. Manu^'* taboos the 
eleventh and the tliirteenth days also. These days were 

29 I 'ii 

^ II i'>ifb iii. 19. 

31 i 15; >2] s.i, 79. 

.52. qq’io^gipT ?(^s5f:rr?cr ^ i 

II TI'c Visnupm-Hn.i, quoted in 

the V MS. vol^ f 

33. g jii i 

^ <f!ir UTt: ii m.s. Hi. 47. 
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meant for religious observances, and therefore any 
sexual act was eschewed on them. But there may 
be other reasons why these nights were forbidden. 
The .ancient Hindus were well conversant with 
astrology and astronomy. When they could fix the 
paths of the sun and the moon, they would have 
observed that their conjunction on different 
dates produced different effects on. the earth. 
It is a common-place knowledge lof physical 
geography that, owing to the attraction of the 
moon and increase of the watery substance, 
the physical condition of the enrth becomes 
abnormal on the Parvan dates and consequently 
the health of the animal world is not sound. So it 
was thought advisable that such an important act 
as the Garbhadhana should not be performed on 
these dates. Most probably, this experience of the 
astronomers found its place in the Dhariua^astra, 
when astrology developed, 

(vi) A Polygamous Householder 

The next question connected with the 
GarbhMhaua was: How should a polygamous man 
approach his wives when they were all in their 
monthly course at once ? This question is not 
raised in the Grhyasutras, the Dharmasutras and 
the majority of the Smrtis. In very early times 
polygamy could not have been very common. When 
the Aryans became well-settled in India and began 
19 
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to lead a luxurious life, keeping many wives 
together became a fashion and a sign of greatness. 
During the mediaeval period polygamy was very 
popular, specially among the ruling families. So, 
when this condition obtained, the ^astrakaras 
thought it necessary to lay down some provisions 
in order to avoid the clash of conflicting interest 
of co-wives, Devala,®"* a mediaeval Smyti-writer, 
opines that in such a case the husband should 
approach the wives according to their caste^tatus, 
or if they were without any issue, according to the 
priority of their marriage. 

(m) The Performer 

Another problem was: Who should perform the 
Garbhadhana Sarhskara ? The later works on the 
Dharma^astra do not discuss this problem, as 
they suppose that none but the husband could 
perform this Sarhskara. The early writers, 
however, raise this question. Usually the husband 
was the natural performer of this Sarhskara. But 
in his absence, substitutes were also allowed. 
Levirate was current in ancient times, because it 
was thought necessary to beget children at any 
cost for the benefit of the family and the 
dead Fathers. In the Vedic literature we 

34. 5 I 

8f| II Devala, quoted in V.M.S. 

vol. 1. 
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get references where a widow invites her brother* 
in-law to raise children for her husband.'’* Manu*® 
and many other Smrtis allow the widow or the 
wife of an impotent or invalid person to bear 
children from the brother of her husband, a Sagotra 
or a Brahmaria, though elsewhere hetdoes not like 
this idea.®'’ In the Mahabharata®® Bhisma asks 
Satyavatl to invite a Brahmana for raising children 
on her daughters-in-law, and he goes on describing 
the qualities of a substitute. Yajnavalkya*® also 
permits the substitution: “The brother of the dead 
husband should co-habit with his wife in her Rtu 
with the permission of the elders, having rubbed 
ghee on his body. In his absence a Sagotra or 
Sapinda should do this.” Another Smrti says, 
"Father is the best performer of the Saihskaras, 
the Garbhadhana and others but in his absence 

35. ^ 4lqi sit I 

K.V.X. so. 2. 

36. I 

ii M-S- i*. 59. 

37. Ibid, ix, 66-68. 

38. mm: l The Mahabharata 

quoted in the V.M.S. vol. I. p. 165, 

59. qjjsft gq^Frat i 

qi qraifirqin || yaj. s. i. 68. 
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either a man of his own family or a friend of 
another family should perform them,’**” 

Later on, when the idea of female chastity 
changed and begetting children was not such an 
imperative need of the time, substitu tes for the 
husband were discouraged and ultimately 
disallowed. Protest against substitution is 
recorded even in Manu, where-levirate is called 
Pa5udharma or animality.** The later Smrtis 
allow substitutes in the Samskaras other than 
Garbhadhana. According to the A^vlayana *’* 
Smrti, if the husband is dead, degraded from the 
caste, retired from the household life or gone 
abroad, some elder person of the same Gotra should 
perform the Samskaras, the Pumsavana etc.” 
Raising children on a widow became tabooed under* 
the Kalivarjya. The Aditya*”aDd the Brahma 
Puranas'* both include levirate in the list of 
usages prohibited in the Kali age. At j)re.sent 


enn% Ffl^ || guoted in V.M.8. 

41. 8t 4 I M.S. vol. I. ix. 66. 

42. 5^ ar ft I 

»lfi‘- 5 n Quoted in V.M.S. vol. 

I. p. 165. 

43. PnifRl Jfsftcqdl ^4^44 I Quoted, in N.S. p. 262. 

44. Ibid, p, 261. 
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none but the husband is authorised to perform the 
Garbhadhana Samskara. 

(viii) Whether a Garbha-or a Ksetra-Samkara 

The mediaeval treatises also discuss the question' 
whether the Garbhadhana was a Garbha-Samskaral 
or a Ksetra-Saiiiskara. There were two schools o^ 
opinion on this point. The first school held that it' 
was the Samskara of Garbha or, embryo and based-^ 
its arguments on Manu *® and Yajnavalkya'^® who 
were of the opinion that “religious rites of the 
twice-born from the conception to the funeral’ 
should be performed.’’ The Gautama-Dharmasutra"*’ ’ 
also says that forty Saihskaras were meant for 
Purusa or man. According to the second school, 
Garbhadhana was a Ksetra-Sariiskara or the' 
consecration of the wife. They supported their 
views by such authorities as tollows; “Having 
once co-habited with the wife ceremoniously one 
should approach her in future ordinarily ( without- 
any ceremonyOne should recite the verse 
beginning with “Visnuryonim’’ after touching the 
genital organ of the wife. A child born in her 


45. fffk: |M.s, ii. \g. 
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without the Garbbadhana attains impurities'*.*® 
They were also of the opinion that this Saihskara 
should be performed only in the first conception.*® 
as the K?etra once consecrated lends purity to 
every conception in future. Logically speaking, the 
Garbbadhana was a Garbha-Samskara In the 
beginning, and the second school represents the 
tendency of simplifying and omitting the 
Sathskaras and, certainly, is ol a later origin. 


(ix) A Sacred and a Compulsory Duty 

Approaching the wife during her Rtu was a 
sacred and compulsory duty of every married man. 
Manu®" enjoins, “Remaining true to his wife, one 
should approach her in every Rtu”. Para^ara®* 
not only enjoins this compulsion but threatens the 
non-conlormist with sins; “One who, though in 
good health, does not go to his wife during her 
Rtu, attains the sin of causing abortion, without 
any doubt." The duty of approaching the husband 
was equally binding on the wife, when she became 


48. I 

11 An anonymous quotation 

in VMS. vol. I, p, 157, 

50. 1 m.s. iii. 45 . 

51. g ^ wiat 1 
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pure after her monthly course. Paradara* ® says, 
“A woman who having bathed does not go to her 
husband becomes a swine in her next life.” Yama“® 
goes still further and ])rescribes punishment to her. 
“She should be abandoned after having been 
declared "as one causing abortion” in the middle 
of the village’’. 

The above compulsion represents the condition 
of an early society, when a large number of children 
was a }>reat help to the family, both economically 
and politically. The Aryans, at their rise in 
India, were a community seeking expansion. 
So they prayed to gods for sons, at least, 
ten in number. In ancient times there was 
no anxiety about the expansion of the 
family. Besides, begetting as many children as 
possible was regarded religiously meritorious. The 
larger the number of children the more happy the 
Fathers would be in heaven, being sumptuously 
feasted by their descendants. The ancestral debt 
could be paid only in the form of children, and the 
extinction of the family was regarded to be a sin. 
These circumstances were responsible for making 
the Garbhadhana a compulsory Saihskara. 

52. 3 ^ naif i 

m g ^ 5 ^: jsr; || ibid, iv, 14, 

53 3 ’ll *r>>ire9Rr 1 
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(at) Exceptions 

* t 

Exceptions, however, on physical, mental and 
moral grounds were recognized. “A man has no 
fear of sin, who does not approach a woman who is' 
very old, barren, or corrupt; whose children have al) 
died, who does not pass menses; who is a minor 
girl or a woman with many sons.”®^ The 
Visnupuraiia says, “()ne should not approach a 
woman who has not bathed, who is afflicted, who is 
still in her menses, who is not praiseworthy, who 

is angry, who is thinking ill.. who is not 

generous, who is thinking of another man, who has 

ho passion at all. who is hungry or' 

overeaten.”®* 

In course of time the social and religious 
idealogy of the Hindus changed. When the Aryans 
spread over the country and became master of the 
soil, their number increased and there was no need 
of ten sons either for political or economic purposes 
for every householder. The facination of heavenly 

54. i^jr i 

fwif 'I The .Madaiiaratiia 

quoted by Gadadara on i. 11. 7. 

55. ?rt M ji I 

^ fftai ^i(5igi ^ ^ grtoftn ii 

ft W ^f»rg®l! ga; ll The Visnupm ana 
quoted by Harihara on F.G.b. i. 11, 7. 
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also, arising from the offerings of many 
S^HS^^becap^e less important than salvatioa 
^e^n^Cjnt on the moral life of the individual^ 
[i'^pr^fore, the compulsion of approaching the wife 
ip^^very month was loosened and finally removed. 
1,^ was binding only in case of those who were 
^j^ildl^ss. After the birth of one son, it became 
ipeffective. “A man should approach his wife in 
eye^'y month until a son is born. The Vedic 
prayer for ten sons is only a praise,’’*® Manu 
says, “By the birth of the first son alone, man 
becomes Putrin (possessing sons) and pays off his 
ancestral debt. By whose birth one removes the 
debt of the Fathers, obtains the highest bliss, he 
alone is the son born of Dharma, or Law. The rest 
are born of passion.’’®’ At present there is no 
craze for a Inrge number of children in the Hindu 
society. 

( xi) Significance 

The study of the Garbhadhana Sarbskara is 
very interesting from the cultural point of view, 

ffe RSitUMl II 'fh« KurmapurSna, 
quoted in the S. C. Ahnika, Prakaraca 1. 

57. intRi^tir 51 ft *n5if: i 

R trinr; |Hi CRHlfirdTlPTf: 11 ix. 106, 107, ct 
V.S.'xviii. 1-3. 
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it^e we do not find a primitive man eicpressiMg 
wonder at the prospects of a child and only seeking 
the help of gods to secure it, nor conception here 
is a haphazard accident without any desire for the 
progeny. Here we come across a people who 
approached their wives with a definite purpose of 
procreating children, in a definite manner calculated 
to produce the best possible progeny and with the 
religious serenity which, they believed, would 
consecrate the would-be-child. 



2. THE PriisAVANA (qIUOKENINO A MALE OHILd) 

(i) The Meaning (\f the term 

After the conception was ascertained, the child 
in the womb was consecrated by the Saiiiskara 
named PuiiigaTana. By Puihsavana was generally 
understood “that rite through which a male child 
was produced.”* Vedic hymns recited on this 
occasion mention Puman or Putra ( a male ) and 
favour the birth of a son.^ The word Puihsavana 
is rendered into English by “a rite quickening a 
male child.” 

(ii) The Vedie Period 

In the Atharvaveda and the Samveda-Mantra- 
Brahmana” we get prayers for male children. The 
husband prajs by the wifCj” Unto thy womb let 
a foetus come, a male one, as|an arrow to a quiver; 
let a hero be born unto thee here, a ten-months’ 
son. Give birth to a male, a son; after him let a 
male be born; mayest thou be mother of sonst of 

1* ^ Wl’Jt ttljefwtilen I jaunaka quoted in 

V.M.S. vol. p. 166. 

2. gsf d gmsTsuiJitn? i 

ufife yimt urm mewf a. v, 
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those born and whom thou shall bear etc.’’'^ We do 
not know what exact kind of rite was performed. 
But the above verses bear testimony to the fact 
that some kind of celebration was made with thesp 
prayers. The ceremony is called Prajapatya in 
these hymns. “I perform the Prajapatya (the 
ceremony of Prajapati ) etc,.”’ Some ; sort' of 
medicinal herb was also given to the pregh'lht 
woman with the verse, “The plants of Wliich 
.heaven has been the father, earth the mother, oceah 
the root, let those herbs of the gods favour thee^, ill 
order to acquire a son.’’’ Thus the main features 
of the later day Saihskilra are found in the Vedic 
peril d. But the rules regulating the various 
aspects of the Saihskara cannot be traced, in 
the Vedas, 

(«i) The Sutra Period ,, 

During the Grhyasfitra period the Purhsa'vsna 
Saihskara was performed in the third or the fohrth 
month of pregnancy or even later, on the day whdn 
the moon was on a male constellation on Tisya 
particularly.^ The pregnant woman was required 

4.9u| alfH «uff t ^ 
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to fast on that day. After bath she put on hew 
blothes. Then in the night the sprouts of the 
banyan tree were pounded and the juice was 
inserted into the right nostril of the woman with 
verses beginning with “Hiranyagarbha etc.’’® 
According to some Grhyasutras Ku^akantaka and 
Somalata were also to be pounded with the 
above.'* If the father desired that his son shoul(J 
be Viryavan or virile, he should place a dish qf 
water on the lap of the mother and touchingr her 
^stomach recited the verse “Suparnosi.’"^'*, . , 

(*e) The Later Rules and Consideratioiis ' 

The Dharniasutras and the Smrtis do not add 
anything to the ritual proper. The Prayogas and 
the Paddhtis solely draw upon the Grhyasutras of 
theVedic School they follow with the only addition 
of the Mati’ipuja and Abhyudayika ^raddha,^^ 

(») The Proper Time 

The Smrtis deal with the proper time when the 
Sarhskara should bo performed. According to 
Manu^^ and Yajnavalkya^® it should be performed 
before the foetus begins to move in the womb. 

8. P.G.S. i. 14. 3. 

<). Ibid. i. 14. 4. 

10. Ibid. i. 14. 5. 

11. the raddhalls' 

12.13. s’95 i Vaj. s. i* if. ' 
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6afikha^^ followed them. Brhaspati^® prescribes 
the time after the movemeDt. Jatukarnya^® aad 
iSaunaka^’ say that it should be performed in the 
third month of pregnancy after conception becomes 
manifest. 

The time of performance ranged from the second 
to the eighth month of pregna ncy. It was due to 
the fact that the symptoms of conception became 
visible in the case of different woman in different 
months. The Kulacara or family custom was 
also responsible for this variation. Brhaspati 
differentiates between these periods:” In the first 
pregnancy, the Sainskara should be performed in 
the third month. In the case of women who have 
already given birth to children it should be 
performed in the fourth, sixth or even in the 
eighth month of pregnancy.*’^® In the first 
conception, the symptoms show themselves earlier 
than in the others. That is why later periods are 
prescribed in the second case. 


H. The S. .S- ii. 1. 

15. ftrsifl l quoted in V.M.S. vol. I. p. 166. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

18. nifh i 

g m&sqqisgit II Quoted in V.M.S. vol. 

I. p. 168. 
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(vi) Whether per/armed in eury pregnancy 

TheSmrtis also discuss the question whether 
this Samskara should be performed in every 
pregnancy or not. According to ^aunaka this 
rite should be repeated in every conception, because 
by touching and feeding, the foetus becomes 
purified; moreover by the force of the verses recited 
in this Saihsk ra, one obtains the memory of the 
past lives. So, it is prescribed in every 
conception. ” In the Mitaksara on the Yajnavalkya, 
we find an eliminating tendency where Vijiiane^vara 
says, “These I’urhsavaDa and Simanta being 
K?etra Saihskaras should be performed only 
once.”*" 

(vii) The Itilual and its Significance 

The significance of the Satbskara consisted in 
its main features. It should de performed when 
the moon was on a male constellation. This time 
was regarded as favourable for producing a male 
issue. Inserting the juice of the banyan tree was a 
device meant for preventing abortion and ensuring 
the birth of a male child. In the opinion of Su^ruta 
the banyan tree has got the properties of removing 
all kinds of troubles during pregnancy, e.g. excess 

19. Ibid. 

20. w h sfamdq; \ 

On Yaj. S, 1. 11. 
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of bile, buraiog He says, “Having pounded 

with milk any of these herbs. Siilak§ma9a 
BataiSufiga, Sahadevi and Vi^vadeva, one should 
insert three or four drops of juice in the ( rights)' 
a6str.il of the pregnant woman for the birth of a' 
son. She should not spit the juice oiit.”^ '^ Insertion' 
of' medicine into nostrils is a common thing in 
tlhe Hindu system of treatment. Therefore, it iSn 
evident that the ritual prescribing it wasJ 
undoubtedly founded on the medical ex|jerieace of 
the people. Putting a disli o' water on the kp' 
was a symbolical performance. A pot full of water 
denoted life and spirit in the would-be child. 
Touching the womb emphasized the necessity of 
taking every care by the expectant mother, so that 
the foetus should be healthy and strong in the 
womb and abortion may not take place. The hymn 
'-^Suparna etc.” , or “of beutiful wings” expressed 
the wish that a handsome child should be born. 

21. Su^riit.i, S~lrasthanu, cli. 38. 

I 8ari»'J»"’thana, ch, 2, 



3. THR SIMANT0NNAYA^A (hAIU-I’AHTINO) 


(%) The Definition of the term - 

The third Sarnskara of the embryo was 
Simantonnayana. That rite was called Simanta, in 
which the hairs of a pregnant woman were parted.^ 

(ii) The Purpose 

The purpose of this Sarnskara wavS partly 
superstitious and partly practical. People believed 
that a woman in her pregnancy was subject to 
attacks of evil spirits and some rite should bo 
performed to ward them off. The A^valayana- 
Smrti has preserved this belief. It says, “Evil 
demons bent on sut'.king the blood, come to woman 
in the first pregnancy to devour the foetus. In 
order to remove them, the husband should invoke 
the goddess f^ri, as the lurking spirit leave the 
woman protected by Her. These invisible cruel 
flesh-eaters catch hold of the woman in her first 
pregnancy and trouble her. Therefore, the ceremony 

V.MS. vol. I. p. 172. 

14 
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named Slinantonnayana is prescribed’’.^ The 
religious intention of the Samskara was to bring 
about prosperity to the mother and long life to the 
unborn child, as it is indicated by the verses 
recited. Physiological knowledge of the Hindu was 
also responsible for instituting this rite. From the 
fifth month of pregnancy the formation of the mind 
of the would-be child begins.^ So the pregnant 
woman was required to take utmost care to 
facilitate this process, avoiding any physical shock 
to the foetus. This fact was symbolically 
emphasized by parting her hair. Another purpose 
of the Samskara was to keep the pregnant woman 
in good cheer. To address her as Kaka or. “fullmoon 
night,” Supe§a, or ‘ of l)eautiful limbs” and parting 
and dressing the hair by the husband himself were 
methods used for it.' 

(Hi) Early History 

The only pre-Sutra reference to this ceremony 
is found in the Mantra-Brahmana; “As Prajapati 

2. qfjqi: JmiTsi 1 

|| A^v.ilayanachKrya 

quoted ill V.M.S, vt)l. J, p 172, 

3. | .Su^ruta, ^arirasthana 
ch. 33. 

4. B,G.S. i. 10. 7, 
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establishes the boundary of Aditi for great 
prosperity, so I part the hair of this woman and 
make her progeny live to a old age.’In the same 
Brahmana reference is also made to the simile 
between the Udumbara tree and a fertile woman. 
"This tree is fertile. Like it he fruitful etc.’’*’ In 
the Grhyasutr;is the Samskara is described at 
length and all the features are fully developed. 

(iv) Thr Time of Performance 

The Gyhyasutras, the Smrtis and the astro¬ 
logical works discuss the proper time of performing 
this Sarhskara. The Grhyasutras favour the fourth 
or the fifth month of [uegnam'-y.*’* The Smrtis and 
the astrological books extend the period up to 
eighth month or up to the birth of the child.’ Some 
writers are even more liberal. Acamrding to them, 
if delivery took place before this Saiiiskara was 
performed, it was celebrated after the birth of the 
child, placing it on the lap of the mother or putting 


5. erl | 

tit*JF5f JRlf*T irawpt 5Fr^fe ll The S.V.M. Rr. i. 5. 2. 

6 . Ibid. P.G.t?. i. 15. 6. 

6a. iwbir I IkG.'. i. 10, 1; A.G.3. 

i. 14. 1; Ap. G.S. xiv. 1. 

7. ^ «Igit I Yaj. S. 1. 11. 
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it into a box.** The later periods indicate that the 
original sense of the Samskai'a was being lost and 
it was becoming a farce. 

(v) The Object of Pnrijication 

The authorities are divided in their opinion 
whether this Samskara should be performed in 
every pergnancy or't should be performed only in 
the first conception. According to A.4valayana, 
Baudhilyana, Apastamba and Pilraskara, it is a 
Ksetra Sarhskara and should be performed only 
once,' Harita and Devala followed them. “A 
woman once purified by the Simantonnayana, every 
child produced by her becomes consecrated”.^® But 
in the opinion of others it was a Garbha-Saiiiskara 
and should bo performed in every conception. The 
difference of opinion was duo to the fact that the 
child in the womb was consecrated throgh the 
mother, so the first school thought it enough that the 
idea of protecting the unborn child was impressed 
even once on her mind, or protection aganinstevil 
spirits was once ensured for her. 

8. I 

dfWflIkr II S^tyavrata ^ I 

Tt nrpya quoted in V.M.S. vol, I, p. 177, 

9. A.G.S. i. H ; H.G.S, i. 10; P.G.S. i. 15. 1. 

10. 'Quoted in V.M.S. vol, I. p. 1/6, 

11. dWtUBfe 51?.55]h I ViSlJu, Ibid, 
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(Vi) The Ceremonies 

The constellation under which the Sarhskara, 
was performed, was a male one. The mother was 
required to fast cn that day. The ritual proper 
began with preliminary rites, e.g. the Matrpiija, 
the Nandi^raddha and oblations to Prajapati.^'* 
Then the wife was seated on a soft chair on the 
western side of the tire and the husband parted 
the hair of the wife upwards (e.g. beginning from 
the front ) with a bunch containing an even number 
of unripe Uduinbara fruits, and with three 
bunches of Darbha-grass, with a porcupines quill 
that had three white spots, with a stick of the 
Viratara wood and with a full spindle, with the 
mantra “Bhur Bhuvah Svah” or with each of the 
three Mahavyahrtis.^® Baudhayana prescribes two 
other verses at this point. 

A later practice of making a red mark on the 
person of the wife to frighten demons was also 
prevalent.^® After the partion of hair the husband 
tied the Udumbara branch round the neck of the 
wife with a string of three twisted threads with 
the words. “Rich in sap is this tree; like the tree 


12. The Paraskara-grliyapaddhati. 
13 P G-S. i- 15 4 

14. i. 10. 7-8. 

15. V.G.S' xvi. 
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rich in sap, be thou fruitful.”*® Baudhayana 
recommends barley-sprouts instead of the Udumbara 
branch.** This ceremony was symbolical of fertility 
of the woman. This idea was suggested by 
numerous fruits of the (Jdumba ra branch and the 
barley-sprouts The next step in the Samskara was 
asking the wife by the husband to look at the mess 
of rice, se.saine and ghee and see into it offsprings, 
cattle, prosperity and long life for the husband.*® 
Some authorities provide that Brahman ladies 
sitting beside the pregnant women should utter the 
following ])hrases: ‘‘Bo mother of heroic sons, be 
mother of living sons etc.”*'’ Then the husband 
asked the two lute players, “Sing ye the King, or 
if anybody else is still more valiant.’’The 
following stanza was pre 3 cril)ed to be sung. ‘ Soma 
alone is our King. May this human tribe, dwell on 
thy bank, () (river) whose dominion is unbroken.”'** 
The Aryans were still a militant race, aiming at 
further conquest and praying for heroic sons to 
achieve it. I'hc above stanza was a kind of heroic 


K). igrsgt I l’,(;.s- !• 15. 6. 

17. i. 10. S. 

18. I s3ii 'uS; i s.v.m. Br. 

i. 5. 1-5; G.G-S* li* 7 10-12. bid, 

19. isftkt ib 7. 

20. P.G.S. i. 15. 7. 

21. Ibid. 1.15. 7. 
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ballad meant to create a heroic atmosphere and 
thereby to influence the unborn child. The ceremony 
closed with the feasting of the Brahmans. The 
mother kept silent after the ceremony until the 
stars appeared in the sky. Then she touched a calf, 
a performance suggestive of a male issue, uttered 
the Vyahrtis, Bhur Bhuvah Svah and broke her 
silence.-^ 

(vii) The Duties oj a Pregnant Woman 

The Smrti-writers realized that every conduct 
of an expectant mother influenced the unborn 
child. So, after laying down rules and regulations 
about the pre-natal Sarfiskaras, they prescribed the 
duties of a pregnant woman and her husband. 
These duties can be grouped into three classes. The 
first clavSs is based on the superstitious belief that 
evil spirits try to injure the j^regnant woman and, 
therefore, she should be protected from them. The 
second class ccntaing rules aiming at the j^reventing 
of physical overexertion, and the third class was 
calculated to preserve the physical and mental 
health of the mother. 

To begin with the first class, we find in the 
Markandeya-Purana the following observation: 
“There are terrible fiends and witches bent on 
devouring the foetus of a pregnant womaii. 


22. G. G S.ii, 7. 
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Therefore, she should be always protected from 
them by ever observing purity, writing sacred 
mantras and wearing beautiful garland. 
0 Brahmana, Virupa and Vikrti generally dwell in 
trees, trenches, ramparts and seas, They are 
always in search of pregnant women. Hence they 
should not visit these places. The son of 
Garbhahanta is Yighna, and Mehin! is his 
daughter. I he first enters the womb and eats 
away the foetus. The second having entered it 
causes abortion. From the mischief of Mehini are 
born snakes, frogs, tortoises from the womb of a 
woman.”'*” 

Again, there is a long conversation between 
Ka^yapa and Aditi in the Padmapiirana about the 
duties of a pregnant woman in which the former 
said to the latter, ‘ She should not sit on ordure, a 
mace or pestle and a mortar; she should not bathe 

in a river., nor she should go to a deserted 

house ; she should not sit on an anthill and never 
bo mentally disturbed; she should not scratch the 
earth with her nails, charcoal and ashes; she should 
not always be sleeping and dorment; she should 
avoid exercise; she should not touch husk, coal, 
ashes and skull; she should avoid quarrel in the 
family and mutilation of her limbs; she should not 
leave her hair dishevelled and never remain impure; 

C3. 'the Markandevii-l’iirana. quoted in V.M.S. vol 

1. p. 180 
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while sleeping she should not keep her head 
towards north and downwards and remain naked, 
disturbed and > wetfooted; she should not utter 
inauspicious words and laugh too much; always 
busy with good work, she should worship her 
father-in-law and mother-in-law, and wishing 
welfare of her husband remain happyIn the 
Matsya-purana Ka^yapa say.s to Diti, his se.ond 
wife, “0 of beautiful colour, a pregnant woman 
should not take her meals during twilights; 
she should not go and remain under a tree; she 
should not be always sleeping; she should avoid 
the shade of a tree, bathe with warm water mixed 
with medicinal herbs, remain protected and 
decorated, worship godsj and give alms ; she should 
observe Parvati-vratas on the third day of a 
month; she should avoid mounting an elephant, 
horse, mountain and many-storeyed buildings ; she 
should give up exercise, swift-walking, journey in a 
bullock-cart, sorrows, blood-letting, sitting like a 
cock, exertion, sleeping in the day, keeping awake 
in the night, highly saline, sour, hot, stale and heavy 
food. The son of a woman observing the above 
rules becomes long-lived and talented: otherwise 
abortion takes place without doubt.” 

The Sniftis, the Karikas and the Prayogas give 
nothing more but a summary of the above rules* 

24, The Fadma-piirana, V, 7, 41-47, 

25. The 'Matsya-pura na quoted in V.M.S, vol. I, p. j80. 
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TheVaraha Smrti-prohibits the taking of meat 
during pregnancy.^® 

(viii) The Duties of the Huahand 

The first and foremost duty of the husband was 
to fulfil the wishes of his pregnant wife. According 
to YajHavalkya, “By not meeting the wishes of a 
pregnant woman, foetus becomes unhealthy ; it is 
either deformed or it falls down. Therefore, one 
should do as desired by her.”'^'' The A^valayana- 
Smrti lays down other duties of the hus'‘and i 
“After the sixth month of her pregnancy, he should 
avoid cro])ping hair, coition, i)ilor image and 
performingSraddha,”-" The Kalavidhana prohibits 

“.going in a funeral procession, pairing nails, 

joining war, luiilding a new house, going abroad 
marriage in the family and bathing in the sea, as it 
would shorten the life of the husband of a pregnant 


20. I \ quoted by 

Ilarihiir on P.Cj.S, i, 15. 

27. mif t 

fitvpf ^Tsfq trwRfiq ftpf f^rq; ii Vuj. S. in. 79. 

28. Tfir: i 

SIR ^ II A^valayanu quoted by 

Hariliara P*(a,S, i. 15. 
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woman.’’^” Another Smrti forbids the hewing of 
a tree also.®® 

Cios) TAe i]f<}d‘ical Basis 

The rules laid down for the health of the 
pregnant woman are based on the medical 
knowledge of the Hindus. Su^ruta®^ prescribes 
similar precautions. “From the time of pregnancy 
she should avoid coition, over-exertion, sleeping in 
the day, keeping awake in the night, mounting a 
carriage, fear, sitting like a cock, purgative, 
phlepotomy and untimely post])ouoment of natural 
flow of excretion, urine etc.” Thus every possible 
care was taken to preserve the physical and mental 
health of the pregnant woman. 

29. gV' ^ fg ^ i 

30. a'ta jiaatfan i Quoted in V.M.S. vol, 
I. p. 1S4. 

31. Svi^ruta, ^arirusthana, Ch. si. 



OIIAI’TU VI. 


THE SAMSKARAS OF CHILDHOOD 

1. TDK .lATAKAKMA ( lilllTIl CRKHMONIES ) 

(i) The Origin 

The birth of a child was a very impressing scene 
for the early man. Owing to its wonderfulness, he 
attributed this event to some spuerhuman agency. 
He also apprehended many dangers on this 
occasions, for the avoidance of which various taboos 
and observances aroseA The helplessness of the 
mother and the new liorn during her confinement 
required natural care, from which ceremonies 
connected with the birth of a child originated. Even 
in very ancient times ordinary human feelings 
must have been moved at the sight of a mother, 
who had jus^ given birth to a child. The man, who 
shared the pleasures in the company of his mate, 
sought to protect her and the babe, during the 
critical time, from natural and supernatural 
dangers. Thus the birth ceremonies had a natural 
basis in the physical conditions of child-birth. The 
primitive wonder, supernaturl fear and natural 
care were, in course of time, combined with the 


1. Cf, Gardner and Jewans, Greek Antiquitub, p, 299. 
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cultural devices and aspirations to protect tho 
mother and the child and to consecrate 
the babe. 

(ii) The Hittorp 

The word “Janman” or “birth ” occurs twice in 
theRgveda.^ But it is used there in the sense 
of relatione.® Besides, the context in which it 
is used shows that the passages where the word 
occurs have nothing to do with any ceremony like 
it In the Atharvaveda, however, there is one full 
hymn containing prayers and spells for easy and 
safe delivery. The hymn runs as follows: ‘‘At this 
birth, 0 Pusan, let Aryaman ( as efficient Vedhas) 
invoker utter Vasat for thee; let the woman rightly 
engender, be relaxed; lot her joints go apart in 
order to give birth. Four are the directions of 
sky, four also of the earth; the gods sent together 
the foetus; let them unclose her in order to give 
birth. Let Pusan unclose her; we make the Yoni go 
apart; do thou Su§ana loosen ; do thou Vi?kala, let 
go. Not as it were stuck in the flesh, not in the 
fat, not as it were in the marrow, let the spotted 
slimy afterbirth come down for the dog to eat; let 
the afterbirth descend, I split apart thy urinator,' 
apart the Yoni apart the two groins, apart both 


2. Hi. l5, 2; ii. 26, 3. 

3. 5iaTHI I 
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the mother and the child, apart the boy from the 
afterbirth; let the afterbirth descend. As the wind, 
as the mind, as Hy the birds, so do thou 0 ten 
months’ child, fly along with the afterbirth; let the 
afterbirth descend”. ‘ This hymn is both a piece 
of prayer and of magic. The husband was moved 
at the labour-pain of the wife. He wished that she 
should be free as soon as possible. The help of 
gods <and the will of magicians were requisitioned 
to ease the mother undergoing the throes of 
childbirth The Grhyasutras employ the third 
verse of the al)ove hymn in the rite, So.syanlikarma, 
for speedy delivery. But besides the prayers and 
spells no details of the ceremonies associated with 
them can be gathered. 

In the Grhyasutras this Samskara is fully 
described. But here, too, the ritual is juirely 
religious, and popular and 3U[)erstitiou8 elements 
are hardly given their projjer scoj)e. The 
Dharmasutras and the Smrtis do not give any 
descriptive details. The mediaeval treatises, 
however, introduce many ])reliminary items e.g. 
the arrangement of the maternity house, ceremony 
accompanying entery into it, presence of desirable 
persons near the expectant mother, and some other 
superstitious observances which are otherwise 
unknown to earlier sources. 

4. 11; Kau^ika quote.s it at the beginning of a 

long and intricate ceremony for safe delivery. 
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(Hi) Preliminary PreeatUions and Ceremonies 

We know from the later sources that 
preparations for delivery began one month before 
the birth of the child. “On the eve of the month of 
delivery special arrangement should be made”/ 
The first thing done in this connection was the 
selection of a suitable room in the house. ‘‘On an 
auspicious day when the sun is in an auspicious 
zodiacal mansion, a room selected in the convenient 
direction is called the Sfitika-bhavana or maternity 
house by the learned.”*’■ Vasistha does not leave 
the selection to option but prescribes the room 
situated in the south-west corner of the house.^ 
“The house should be elegantly built on an even 
ground by expert architects; it should face either 
the east or the north and look auspicious and 
strong.” 

A day or two before the delivery, the expectant 
mother entered the Sutika-grha which was well 
protected from all sides, having worshipped the 


5 I RatnHknra quoted in the 
V M S. vol I. p. 181 

6 ^151*1 g i 

II Garga quoted in V.M S, 

vol. I. p. 184. 

7. 1 Ibid. 

ai»5ltg?It5[tW«l^r ll The Visnudharmottara, Ibid. 
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gods, the Brahmans and the cows, amidst sounds 
of conchshells and other musical instruments and 
the recital of auspicious verses. Many other 
women, also, who had given birth to children, who 
were capable of bearing hardships, of pleasing 
manners and reliable, accompanied the mother. They 
cheered up the woman, and prepared her for safe 
delivery by means of useful ointment and 
regulations about diet and living. When the time 
for actual deli very came,they made the mother lie on 
her back.® Some rites were then performed for the 
protection of the house from evil spirits. The place 
was anointed to ward off demons. A Brahman 
loosened all the knots in the house.It symbolized 
the loosening of the foetus in the womb of the 
mother. Fire, water, staff, lamp, weapons, mace and 
mustard seeds were kept in the house,^ ^ Turyanti 
plants were also placed before the mother.^ ^ It 
was believed that in their absence, terrible 
bloodsucking demons would kill the new-born.^® 


y. Ibid. 

10. A coresponding custom is found in Germany where people 
open all the doors and locks of the house. 

11. The Markandeya-purana quoted in V.M.S. vol. 1. p, 185. 

12. Ap. G.S xiv, 14; H. G, S. ii. 2-8, 

13. snufiftjJit mu f^ftrawrm i 

w qme; 1) Marakandeya-purana, 

V.M.S. vol. 1. p. l85. 
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Before the Jatakarma proper, a ceremony named 
So§yanti-karma was ])erformed to expedite the 
delivery by force of the Atliarvan verso “iSot as 
it were stuck in the flesh, not in the fat, not as 
it were in the marrow, let the spotted slimy 
afterbirth come down, for the doi{ to eat.’’ Special 
rites were prescribed if the cliild died in the birth. 
If the delivery was safe and the child was born alive 
a fire was lif'hted in the room to warm utensils 
and to smoke the child and tiie mother.^"* This 
fire was kept burniniJ for the days. Grains of rice 
and seeds of mustard were thrown into it with 
appropriate formulas to drive away various kinds 
of evil spirits. The Sutika fire was regarded 
impure and it disappeared on the tenth day when 
the domestio fire came into use after the purification 
of the mother and the child was ])erformed. 

(iv) The Time of Per/ormanec 

The Jatakarma ceremony was performed before 
the severing of the navel cord.^® This seems to 

l"i. i. 25. r.G.S. i, if) 25 i, 8 The purifying 

influerce of fire is recognized in the (ireek ritual also. 
Here the child i.s switly carried round the fire in an 
awphiobornia for strength and speed, 

15 . ! 

ll saiuyarta queted in 

V.mS. vol.;,! p. l87. 
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have been the original time, but later writers state 
that if the time expired it was performed at the 
end of the ceremonial impurity of ten days, or, if 
the birth took place during the impurity caused 
by a death in the family, the ceremony was 
postponed until its expiry.^*■* In later times the 
moment of birth was noted with meticulous care 
for preparing horroscope, as it was thought to be 
a determining factor in the life of the child. Then 
the good news was brought to the father. Different 
sentiments were expressed at the birth of a boy 
and a girl, as dilforent prospects were depending on 
them. The firstborn was liked to be a boy, as he 
freed the father from all ancestral debts. But for a 
sensible man a girl was not less meritorious, because 
her gift in marriage brought merits to the father. 
After this, the fath^'r went to the mother in order 
to see the face of the son, because by looking at the 
face of the newborn son the father is absolved from 
all debts and attains immortality.^' Having seen 
the face of the child, lie bathed with his clothes 
on, invited the elders and performed the Nandi- 

ll thf Snirii-S:iniy:raha 

quoted b)' (ladadhra on P.G.S, 

f^rat g^»i ii v.s. wii. i. 
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^raddha^*^ and the Jatakarma ceremonies.^'’ 
Generally speaking. 6raddha is an inauspicious 
ceremony But thn one performed here was an 
auspicious Sraddha. It was meant for entertaining the 
Fathers. Harita says,“ .Merits arise form the happines 
of the Fathers at the birth of a son. Therefore, one 
should offer Sraddha to them with pots full of sesame 
and gold, after having invited the Brahmanas.”'^*’ 
The Brahma-purana also enjoins to perform the 
Nandi Sraddha at the birth of o son.''^ 

(v) The Ceremonies and their Significance 

(a) Medha-janana, Now the Jatakarma 
ceremonies proper commenced.'^Tlie first ceremony 
was the Medhajanana or jiroduction of intelligence. 
It was performed in the following way. The father 
with his fourth finger and an instrument of gold 
gave to the <;hild honey and ghee or ghee alone. 
Others add to it sour milk, rice, barley and even 
whitish black and red hairs of a black bull. The 
formula employed was, “Bhuh I put into theet 

18.19. i 

qiKt S U the llrahma-purana 

quoted in the V'.M.S. vol, I. p, 188. 

20.5n^ etc. ibid. 

21. Ibid. p. 191, 

22. F.G.S. i. 16 ; G.G.S. 1. 7. A.G.S. i. 15. S.G.S. i. 24; M.G.S. 
i. 17; H.K.G.S. ii. 3; Bh. G.S. i.24 ; B.G.S. ii. 1. 
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Bhuvah I put fnto thee ; Svah I put into thee: Bbur 
bhuvah svah every thinp; 1 put into thee.’’ The 
Medhajanana ceremony speaks of the high concern 
of the Hindus about the intellectual well-being of 
the child, which they thought their first business 
with it. The Vyahytis uttered on this occasion 
were symbolical of intelligence; they were recited 
with the great Gayatri mantra which contains 
prayer for stimulating talent. The substances, 
with which the child was fed, wore also conducive 
to mental growth, According to Su^ruta, the 
following are the properties of ghee; “It is producer 
of beauty; it is greasy and sweet; it is remover of 
hysteria, headache, epilo|)sy, fever, indigestion, 
excess of bile; it is increaser of digestion, memory 
intellect, talent, lustre, good sound, semen and 
life”.-’’ The properties of honey and gold are 
equally fa\curable to the menial j.rogress of the 
child. According to the Gobhila Grhyasutra,^'^ 
at this time, a name was gi\on to the child, while 
the phrase, *' fhou art. the V'^eda, “was being uttered 
initseir. This was the secret name known to 
the parents only. It was not made jmblic, as they 
were afraid that enemies might practise magic on 
it and thus injure the child. 

(b) Ayusya. The next item of the Jatakarma 
ceremonies was the Ayusya or the rite for ensuring 


23. ^ariras-th ua, Ch. 15. 

24. i 7. 
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a longlife for the child. Near the navel or the right 
ear of the babe the father murmurred, “Agni 
is longlived; through the trees he is longlived. 
By that long life I make thee longlived. Soma is 
long-lived ; through the herbs etc. The Brahman 
is long-lived ; through ambrosia etc. The Rsis are 
longlived; through observances ect. Sacrilice is 
longlived ; through sacrificial (in! etc. The Ocean 
is longlived; through the rivers etc ’.'^'’ Thus all the 
possible instances of long life were cited before the 
child, and by the association of ideas it was 
beliveed that through the utterance tlie life of the 
babe would be also lengthened. Other rites were 
also performed for long life The father thrice 
recited the verse, “The threefold age, ’ thinking that 
it would three times lengthen tlio span of child’s 
life. If the father desired that the son may live 
the full term of his life, lie touched him with 
Vatsapra hymn. Not satisfied witli the single 
will ofhis own, the father invited live Br.ihman^, 
placed them toAvariN live regions and rc({ueste<l 
them to breathe upon the idiild The Brahmans 
helped the infii doll ol life info 'he child in the 
following way fho one in the south --aid, ‘‘Ihu'k- 
breathing; the <me l.o the wesB “DownbroiMiiiig !” 
the one to the north, '‘Out-breathing i’ and the 
fifth one looking upwards said ‘‘On-breathing I”*® 

25 PG.S. i. 10 0. * 

26. P.G.S. i. 10.10-12. 
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If the help of the five Brahmans could not be 
secured the father himself recited the above 
phrases, going round the child. The breathing was 
thought to be productive of life. Therefore, this 
magical ceremony was performed to strengthen the 
breath of the child and prolong its life. 

The earth, where the child was born, was 
naturally believed by the simple folk to be instru¬ 
mental in the safe delivery of the child, and 
therefore reverenced. So the father offered his 
grateful thanks to it: ‘‘I know, 0 Earth, thy heart, 
thy heart that dwells in heaven, in the moon. 
That I know ; may it know me’’. He further prayed 
to it: “May we see a hundred autumns; may hear 
a hundred autumns.’’^’ 

(c) Strength. The father next performed 
another rite for the hardy, martial and pure life of 
the child. He asked the babe, “Be a stone, be an 
axe, be an imperishable gold. Thou indeed art the 
self called son; thus livea hundred autumns,’’^'’ 

After this the mother was praised for bearing 
a son, the hope of the family. The husband recited 
the following verse in her honour: “Thou art Ida, 
the daughter of Mitra and Varuna; thou strong 
woman hast borne a strong son. Be thou blessed 


27. P.G.S' i. 16. 13. 

28. ei^r uw «IT I ibid. i. 16. 14. 
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wita strong children, thou who hast blessed us with 
a strong son/*'^” 

Then the navel-cord was severed and the child 
washed and given the breasts of the mother. The 
father put down a pol of water near the bead of 
the mother with the verso, ‘‘0 waters, you watch 
with the gods. As you watch with the gods, thus 
watch our this mother, who is confined, and her 
child.” The waters were supposed to ward off 
demons. Hence the mother was commended to 
their protection. Having ceremoniously established 
near the door of the maternity house the fire that 
had been kept burning from the time of the wife’s 
confinemont, the husband offered into that fire 
mustard seeds mixed with rice-chaff, every morning 
and evening until the mother got up from the 
ch'ld-bed, in order to scatter away goblins and 
demons. The following magical formula was used. 
‘‘May i^unda and Marka, Upavira and ^aundikeya, 
Ulukhalaand Malimlucha, Dronasa and Chyavana, 
vanish, hence. Svaha ! May Alikhata, Animi^a 
Kimbadanta, Upa^ruti, Haryaksa, Kumbhina 
6atru, Patrapani, Nrraani, Hantymukha, 
Sarsaparuna, Chyavan Vanish, hence Svaha 
The above are the names of diseases and deformities 

29.i 

uN II 1. ic. 15. 

30 Ibid. 10. 19. 
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that attack an infant. They were conceived and 
addressed as goblins and demons by early people. 
Here, as their (;oncei)tiaa is fantastic but 
picfuresque, so their remedies were magical but 
useful. 

If the disease-bringing demon Kumara attacked 
the child, the father covered it with a net or with 
an upper garment, took him on his lap and 
inunmirred, “Kurkura, Sukurkura, Kurkura, who 
holds fast children. Chet! Chet! doggy! let him 
loose. Reverence be to thee, the Sisara, barker, 
bender etc”.It was an euphamism to placate 
the supi)03ed demon. The father at the ceremonies 
expressed his last wish with the words, ‘‘He does 
not suffer, he does not cry, he is not stiff, he is not 
sick when we speak to him and when we touch 
him’’.'‘^ It was the expression of the heartfelt 
solicitude of the father for the child. 

When the ceremonies were over, presents were 
offered to the Brahmans and gifts and alms 
distributed The Brahma and the Aditya-purana 
say, “On the birth of a son the gods and the Fathers 
come to witness the ceremonies at the house of a 
twice-born. Therefore, that day is auspicious and 
important. On that day should be given gold, 
earth, cows horses unbrella, goats, garlands, 


31. Ibid. i. 16 20. 

32, Ibid. i. 16. 21. 
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bedding, seats etc’’.®^ According to Vyasa the 
merits of alms given on the day of a son’s l)irth are 
eternal.®* 

33. Quoted in vol. I. p. 199. 

3 * 1 . 55(51511^ Jiiawt i 


I? 



2. THE namakaran.v (name-oiving) 

(i) The Importance of Naming 

Ever since men evolved a language, they have 
tried to give names to things of daily use in their 
life. With the progress of social consciousness 
men were also named, l ecause without particular 
names of individuals it was impossible to carry on 
the business of a cultured society. The Hindus 
very early realized the importance of naming 
persons and converted the system of naming into 
a religious ceremony. Brhaspati with a poetic 
exaggeration remarks about the desirability of 
nanning:‘‘Name is the primary means of social 
intercourse, it brings about merits and it is the 
root of fortune. From name man rttains fame. 
Therefore, naming ceremony is very praiseworthy.”^ 

(ii) The Origin 

The origin of name-giving is a linguistic 
problem beyond the scoj)e of the present work. 
We are here concerned with ceremonial naming of 
persons only. It is generally found that the choice 

^ || Brhaspati, 

quoted in V.M.S, vol, I. p. ‘241, 
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ofa name for the child is often connected with 
religious ideas. The child is frequently named after 
ii god who seems to be regarded its protector orjjit 
is named after a saint whose blessings are sought 
for it. Secular ideas are also responsible for 
determining names. They denote a particular 
quality in the person named. New names are also 
given to a novitiate when he eaters a secret 
society.'^ The adoption of the father’s name ia 
prevalent, which is based on the family attachment 
and pride. The assuming of a secret name is also 
found. It involves the personality of a man and 
is, therefore, withheld from enemies. Thus there 
are so many factors working behind the system 
of giving name to a person, 

(in) The Vedie Period 

‘Naman’ or name is a word of common occurrence 
in the Sanskrit literature and is found even in the 
earliest work of the Indo-Aryans, the Rgveda.® 
Names of objects and [lersons are found in the Vedic 
literature. Other peculiar names suggested in the 
Sutras and the Smrtis are also found in the Vedic 
and the Brahmana literatures. The Rgveda^ 
recognizes a secret name, and the Aitareya^i and 

2 - H. Webster, I’rimitivc Sacred Societies, pp. 40 fF. 

3. x. 55. 2; 71. 1. 

4. Ibid. 

5. i. 3. 3. 
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the Satapatha® Brahuianas refer to it. But the 
practice, as given in the Siitras, of giving a secret 
name after the Naksatra-name is nowhere instanced 
in the Vedic literature. The adoption of a second 
name is assumed for success and distinction in life. 
The common fashion was to adopt two nemes. The 
one name was the popular one, the other being a 
patronymic or matronymic. For example, in 
Kaksivanta Au^ija,” the first is the popular name 
and the second is the name derived from U^ija 
( the name of mother ); in Brhaduktha Vamneya ' 
the second name is derived form Vamani In 
such cases, however, it should be noted that 
parentage was not necessarily direct. A person 
could be named even after a remote ancestor. Some 
local names, although not prescribed by scriptures, 
arc found in tlie Bralimanas, e.g , Kauiambeya 
( named after Ko^ambi } snd Gangeya ( named 
after Gaiiga besides the incidental references, 
one jiositiAo rule is also found in the tsatapatha 
Brahmana^' for performing the naming ceremony 
of a newborn child. “One should give a name to 
the newborn Son,” 

5. vi. 6. 1. 3, S); iii. 6. 2. 2-1; v, I. 3. 7 ; Br. U.,vi. 4. 5. 

7. 6. Ur. iii. 24; V, 3. 3. 14. 

8..The P. Br. xiv. 11. 17. 

9, Ibid, xiv, 9. 3H, 

10, Ibid. viii. 6. 8. 

G. snaw S||« pItt I vi 1. 3. 9. 
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(h) The Sutra and later Periods 

From the study of the Brahraanas it is evideat 
that there was a system of oamiug in the 
pre-Sutra period. But we do not precisely know 
what ceremonies were 'associated with it. 
Even the Grhyasutras, except the Gobhila, 
do not quote Vedio verses to be recited on this 
occasion, though they lay down rules for the 
composition of the nam\ It seems that the 
Namakarana was more a custom than a ceremony 
in the beginning. But being the occasion of a 
great social importance, it was later on included in 
tne Sariiskaras. It is only in the Paddhatis that 
the common preliminary ceremonies are prescribed, 
and tho Vedio verse “Afigat { form body )” is 
quoted for recital 

(a) The Composition of tho Name. The first 
question which has been discussed from the time 
of the Grhyasutras onwards is the composition 
of the name. According to the Paraskara 
Grhyasutra,^ - tho name should be of two syllables 
or of four syllables, beginning with a sonant, with 
a semivowel in it, with the long vowel or the 
Visarga at its end, with a K^t suffix, not with a 
Taddhita. In the opinion of Baijavapa*^ there is 

12.i. 17. 1. 

13. fqei vi i 

Quoted in V.M.S, vol, I, P, 2^11. 
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no restriction of syllables. “The father should give 
a name to the child containing one syllable, two 
syllables, three syllables, or an indefinite number of 
syllables.*’ But Vasi§tha’'‘restricts the number 
to two or four syllables and asks to avoid names 
ending in 1 and r. The A^valayana Grhyasutra^® 
attaches different kinds of merits to different 
number of syllables: “One who is desirous of fame, 
his name should consist of two syllables, one who 
desires holy lustre, his name should contain four 
syllables.’’ For boys even number of syllables were 
prescribed. 

(b) Naming a Girl. The naming of a girl had 
a different basis. The name of a girl should 
contain an uneven number of syllables, it should 
end in a and should have a Taddhita.^® 
Baijavapa^ ^ says, “The name of a giral should 
contain three syllables and end in i” Manu“ 
gives further qualifications of the name of a girl: 
“It should be easy to pronounce, not hard to hear, 
of clear meaning, charming, auspicious, ending in 
a long vowel and containing some blessings ’’ She 

v.D.s iv. 

15. cfiifg'TSHT: i 15. 5. 

lt>. I I’.'i \ i. 17. ,5. 

17. fastis I Quoted in \ .M.S vol. 1.1’. 2. 43. 

18. ^ I 

mfW II ii. 33. 
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shoald not be given an awkward name indicating 
“a constellation, a tree, a river, a mountain, a bird 
a servant, and a terror.” Manu forbips to 
marry girls who were named after these objects. 
The most probable reason seems to be that such 
names were current in the non-Aryan peoples with 
whom the Aryans were not willing to form 
matrimonial relations. 

(c) Status a Determining Eactor, The social 
status of the person to be named was also a 
determining factor in the composition of the name. 
“The name of a Brahmana should be auspicious, 
that of a Ksattriya should denote power, 
that of a Vaisya, wealth and that of a Shdra 
contempt.”'^® For example, a Brahman should be 
named Lak^midhara, a Ksatriya Yudhisthira, a 
Vaisya Mahadhana and a 6udra Naradasa.” 
Further, “the name of a Brahmana should contain 
the idea of happiness and delight, the name of a 
Ksattriya should denote strength and ruling 
capacity, the name of a Vaisya wealth and ease and 
that of a 6udra should contain the idea of obedience 
and servitude”,^^ Different castes should have 
different surnames “Jsarman was added to the 
name of a Brahman, Varmana to that of a 

19. ibid. iii. 9. 

20. i 

21. Ibid ii. d2. 
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K^Attriya, Gupta to that of a Vai4ya and Dasa 
to that of a Sudra.”'^'^ The idea of caste wavS- 
deeprooted in the Hindu mind, and the birth in a 
family determined the future career of a child. 
What a man would be in the world was a foregone 
conclusion and, accordingly, he was provided with 
privileges of social significance. But this caste 
comple.x was not peculiar to the Ancient Hindu* 
alone, it was prevalent, and is still common, in 
other Indo-European jjcoples also.*^® 

(d) Fourfold Naming. There was current 
fourfold naming, according to astorism under 
which the child was born, the deity of the month, 
the family deity, and the popular calling. This 
system was not fully de\ eloped in the pre-Sutra or 
the Sutra [period. The Grhyasutras knew the 
Naksatra name and the popular name. The rest 
were unknown to them. The system was fully 
worked out by the latter Smrtis and the 
astrological works. This development was due to 
the rise of religious sects and -astrology. The 
sectarian religions gave birth to the family deities. 
Astrology brought the people under the influence 
ofTastral world, and every {)eriod of time was 
believed to be presided over by a deity or a spirit, 

22. g i 

U Vyasa. 

23 J^ultur del Indogerman, pp. 302 ff. 
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The gods of days, months etc. arose out of this 
belief. 

(1) Naksatra-name 

To begin with the Naksatra name, it was a 
name derived from the name of a Nak^atra 
(a lunar asterism) under whi(;h the child was born, 
or from its presiding deity.^^ ^ankha and Likhita 
prescribe that “the feather or an elderly member of 
the family should give the child a name connected 
with the constellation under which the child is 
born”.'*® The following are the names of the 
constellations and their deities: A^vini—A^vi, 
Bharani—Yarua, Krttika—Agni, liohini-Prajapati, 
Mrga^ira—Soma, Ardra—Uudra, Punai vasu-Aditi, 
Pu§ya—Brhaspati, Ashsa—Sarpa, Magha—Pitr, 
Purvaphalguui—Bliaga, Uttaraphalguni-Aryaman, 
Hasla—Savitr, Chittra—Tvastra, Svati—Vayu, 
Vi^akha—Indragni, Anuradha—Mitra, Jyestha— 
Indra, Mula-Nirti, Purvasadha—Ap, Uttarasadha- 
Vi^vedeva, l^ravana—Visnu, Dhanistba—’Vasu, 
l^atabhik—Varuna, Purvabhadrapada—Ajaikapada, 
Uttarabhadrapada—Ahirbudhnya and Eevati— 
Pusan. If a child was born under the constellation 
Advini, he was named ASvinikumara, if under 

24. A-G.S. i. 15. 4. 

25. fqal fl t Quoted in V.M.S. 

Yol. 1. p. 237. 

18 
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Eohini, liohinikutmlra oi.c. Another method of 
namin,!^' the ('liild after the constellation was also 
current. The letteTS of the Sanskrit alphabets are 
believed to be [u-esided over by different 
constellations. But as there are tifty two letters 
and only twenty-seven constellations, each 
constellation has more than one letter under its 
influence. The first letter o( the I'hild’s name 
should bc;.;in wit h one of the letters ruled over by 
a particular aslerism. A child who was liorn under 
Asvini, which jjresidos over the latters Chu-Che- 
Cho-la was named Chudamahi, Chedisa, Oholesa or 
Ijaksmaua according.; to the different steps of the 
constellations. 

Accordin;^^ to Baudhayana, the name derived 
from the constell.itiou was kejit secret.'" Tt was 
tho second name for yreetiuL;' tlie ciders and was 
known It'the jiarciits onlv up to the tinio of the 
Itpaiupv’iia. lutlie opinion of some authorities 
the secret name was j^ivim on the l>lrtih da^. About 
the y; reel in", name As\alayana alsi/ says that it 
should b(' .selected on the namiui’' day and should 
1)0 known to the parents only,"’ ' Saunaka is of 
the same opinion, “The name by which he should 
greet the elders after teing initiated, should be 

2 . gmq I 'i^olcil in V.M.S. 

\ul, (. j). 23'^. 

27. ^ ssiueif'jad i A.g.s. 

i. 15.9. 
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given to him Having thought over it, the father 
should pronounce it closely to the child go that 
others may not know it. The j)arontg should 
recollect thi.*^ name at the time of initiauou’’.'-^'^ 
The name derived from the Nak.satra was vitally 
connected with the life of the individual. So it 
was kept secret less enemies may do misrhief to 
the man through it. 

fej Name after montk-deity 

The second mode of naming was ha.sed on the 
deity of the month in wh.ch the child wag b'irn. 
According to Garg)a, the n vinos of the deities of 
months beginning from Margasir.sa are Krsua, 
Ananta, Achvufa, (dvakri, \^advuntha, Janardaua, 
TJpendra, Yajfiapiirufa, VaMidova, llari, Yogl^a 
and Pundarikaksa." ' The child was given a second 
name connected with the deity of the month. 
The above names are all of Vbii.fnava secty and they 
originated much later than the Hulra jioriod. 

(S) Name after family deity 

The third name was given according to the 
family deity."’ A family deity was a god or 

28. Qiu>1gH in \aM.S. vol i p. 2J8, 

29. i 

qlutu: .) p. '^57. 

30. (qar^ ;?W | {^^unkha, Ibid. 
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goddess worshipped in a family or tribe from very 
early times.The people naming a child after 
it thought that the child would enjoy special 
protection of the deity. The deity may be Vedic 
e.g. Indra, Soma, Vanina, Mitra, Prajapati, or 
Puranic e.g. Krsna, Kama, l^ankara, Gane^a etc, 
While naming the child, the word Dasa or Bhakta 
“a devotee” was added to the name of the deity. 

(^) Popular Name 

The last mode of naming was popular. The 
popular name was meant for general use in the 
society and was very important from the practical 
point of view. The rules of the composition given 
above were consulted in framing this name. The 
formation of this name mainly depended on the 
culture and education of the family. This name 
was desired to be auspicious and significant.*'^ 

The principles followed in naming were the 
following. First of all, the name should be easy 
to pronounce and sweet to hear. Particular 
letters and syllables were chosen for this purpose. 
Secondly, the name should indicate the sexual 
difference. Nature has differentiated sexes by 

31. urn i 

i v.m.s. voi. i. 

P. 237. 

32. I IWd. p. 241. 
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physical formation. Men are hardy and robust; 
women are tender and lovely. Therefore, the names 
of men and worn n were to be so selected as to be 
indicative of their natural built and disposition* 
It is why female names end in feminine a and i. 
The uneven number of letters in the name of a 
female was also meant for the same purpose. The 
third principle was that the name should be 
significant of fame, wealth, power etc. Lastly, 
the name was suggestive of one’s own caste. It 
made quite clear the social status of the person 
.bearing it without any other inquiry. The system 
of naming shown above is a sensible one, and 
cannot be profitably neglected, even if superstitious 
and religious aspects of the Saifiskara may be 
ignored. The meticulous attention paid to the 
naming of a child was duo to the fact that it was 
a life-long suggestion to the man. It was a 
constant reminder of an ideal to which the man 
was asked to be true. 

(5) Repulsive Name 

This is so far as the scriptural methods of 
naming were concerned. But the common people 
must have taken many other things into 
consideration, as they do even now. The unfortunate 
parents who had lost their previous issues gave the 
child an awkward name, repulsive and disgusting, 
^o frighten* a way« demons, diseases ai^d deatl^ 
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Ceremonies and their Significance 


According to the genor<‘il rule of the 
Grhyasutras,^® the Namakaraua ceremony was 
performed on the tenth or the twelfth day after the 
birth of the child with the single exception of the 
secret name whiel\ was given, in the opinion of some, 
on the birth day. But the later options range from 
the tenth up to the first day of the seoond year. 
One authority says, “The naming ceremony should 
be performed on the tenth, twelfth, hundredth 
day or at the expiry of the first year’’. ’ ‘ This wide 
option was due to tlie convenience of the family and 
health of the mother and the child. But the option 
from the tenth up to thirty second day was due 
to the different periods of ceremonial impurities 
prescribed fur difl'erent caste.';. In the opinion 
of Brhaspati, “The naming ceremonies should be 
performed on the tenth, twelftli, thirteenth, 
sixteenth, nineteenth or thirty-second day after 
the birth of the child”.’” But according to 
astrological works even those dates were to be 
postponed if there was any natural abnormality or 
lack of religious propriety. ‘‘If there be a 


i, 2 I. I ; A.U,''', i. 15, 4, 
15. Kl). U.S. ii. 2. 50; II.U.S. ii, 


P.U.S. 17. G.G.S. ii. 7 
. -1. 10. .Ap. G.S. 152. 


34. The (iobhila-grli) asutr,i-p.iri§i^ta. 

35. I 

gofd: U tiuoteJ ill V. M.S. vol. 

1. p. 234. 
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Sarhkrant.i (the passage of the sun from one 
zodiac to another ), and eclipse or Sraddha, the 
ceremony cannot be auspicious’.^® There were 
other prohibited days also which should be 
avoided. 

At the ex[)iry of iin[»urity caused by birth, the 
house was washed and ijurified, and the child 
and mother bathed. Jleforo the proper ceremony, 
the preliminary rites were performed. Then the 
mother, having covered the child with pure cloth 
and wetted its head wilh water, handed it over to 
the father.® ' After this, olferings were made to 
Prajapati, date, constellation, their deities, Agni 
and Soma.®” The father touched the breaths of the 
child, most ju-obably, to awaken its consciousness 
and to draw its attention towards the ceremony. 
Then the name was given, How it was done is 
not described in the Orhyasutra'^, but the 
Paddhatis’’’ (mntain the following porcodnre. The 
father, leaning towards the right ear of the child, 
addressed it, “0 child ! thou art the devotee of the 

family deity, so thy name is.; thou art born 

in such and .'•'uch month, so thy name is.;thou 

art born under such and such constellation, so thy 
name is.and they popular name is.” 

36. An anonymous' autliorily, quoted, in V,M,S. vol, f, p, 234. 

37. G.G.S. ii. 7. 15. 

38, The Saniskara-vidhi b> Svanii Dayanauda 8arasvati, 

39, tfoda^a-samskaravidhi by Pandit Bhimasena 6arma, 
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The Brahmans assembled there said, “May the name 
be established After it the father formally made 
the child salute the Brahmans who blessed it, 
repeating its name every time, “Be long-lived, 
beautiful child.*’ They also recited the verse. “Thou 
art Veda etc.” The name for greeting was given 
last. The ceremonies terminated with feasting 
the Brihmans and respectfully dismissing the gods 
and the fathers to their respective i>laces. 



3. THE NIgKKAMANA ( FlllST OUTING ) 


(i) The Origin 

Every importaat step in the progressive life 
of the child was a festive occasion for the parents 
and the family, and it was celebrated with 
appropriate religious ceremonies. When the taboos 
of the maternity house were withdrawn, the mother 
cafne out of the small room and began to take part 
in the family life again. The child’s world also 
widened. It could be carried to any part of the 
house. The i)arents and senior members of the 
family fondled it and (die small < diildrcn played 
with it. Idle curious lit! le e\(-3 of (lie babe ga/.ed 
at the iniiiaios of *lii“ liun-'C ^en clo,sel\ and never 
let any tliiiv.; pas^ without, being oli^crved. But 
withiua iiioutli or f wo the luiiver.-o of the child 
was found t oo small, f he curiosii ise of ilie child 
and the movements of its liui s required wider 
scope to satisfy themselves. So it was thought 
proper that it should be introduced to the outer 
world. Indeed, it was a land-mark in the life of 
the child and 1 he parents gave expressions to the 
sense of joy at this occasion. Life outside 
the house, however, was not free from natural and 
supernatural dangers. Therefore, for the protection 
10 
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of the child, gods were worshipped and their help 
was sought. 

(it) Its History 

Thecustom of taking the child out ceremoniously 
may be very old, but we do not get any reference 
to it in the Vedic literature. Even the Vedic 
verse, “That eye etc,”^ recited in this Saihskara 
is of general applicability and is used every where, 
when one has to look at the sun. Hence it has no 
specific significance here. The procedure giren 
in the (Irhyasutras is very simple. It consisted 
in taking the child out by the father and making 
it look at the sun with the verse. “That eye’’^ 

The later Smrtis and the Nibandhas elaborate 
the rituals and customs relating to it. 

(iii) The Time of Performance 

The time for performing the Niskramana 
Saihskara varied from the twelfth day after the 
birth to the fourth month.■' The twelfth day is 
recommended by the Bhavisya-purana and the 
Brhaspati Smrti only.''* Perhaps it was only 
possible whem this Saihskara was performed with 

1. P.G.S. i. 17. 5. 6. 

2. Ib'.d. 

Ibid, ; M.S. ii. 134, 

3a, Quoted in the V.M,S, vol* I, p, 250, 
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the Namakarana, when the child was brought 
out of the Sutika-grha for giving it a uame. 
The general rule, however, according to the 
Grhyasutras and the Smrtis was that this Sarhskara 
took place either in the third or in the fourth 
month after the birth. The rationale of the option 
between the third and the fourth month is 
supplied by Yatna, who says, “The ceremony 
of looking at the sun should be performed in the 
third, and that of looking at the moon in the 
fourth month”.‘‘ For taking out the child in 
the night a longer period was required. In course 
of time when the ceremony could be performed 
even later the two ceremonies blended together. 
If the above prescribed dates expired, the 
Niskramana was performed with the First Fiieding 
in the opinion of Asvalayana.'’ There are many 
astrologically objectionable dates when the 

ceremony should be postponed. The above options 
were based on the convenience of the parents, 
the health of the child and suitability ot the 
weather. 

(iv) The Performer 

According to the Grhyasutras, the father and 

the mother performed the ceremony. But the 

4. wfk i 

WHq H quoted in the 

V.M.S. vol. I. p. 250. 

5. Ibid. p. 251, 
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Puranas and tlio astrological works extead this 
privilege to others also. In the opinion of the 
Muhurtasamgraha it was desirable that the 
maternal uncle should be invited to perform the 
ceremony.” It was due to the affectionate 
feelings that he cherished for the children of his 
sister. The Visnudharmottara recommends that 
the solicitous nurse should take the child out,’ 
This custom probably arose when the respectable 
ladies could not come out of the house owing 
to the Purdah system. lint in practice it 
was confined to the rich families only. Thdse 
customs are non-Vedic and popular. When the 
Sathskara was regarded a domestic sacrifice, only 
the father coulb properly perform it. But when it 
ceased to bo so, the rtght of ])erformance was 
transfered even to persons other than him. 

(v) The Ceremonies •and their Slgnijic'inee 

On the day of performing the Samskara, a 
square portion of the court-yard, from where the 
sun could be seen was plastered with cowdung 
and clay, the sign of Svastika was made on it and 

6. qrwif l the Muharta- 

Samgraha, quoted in the V.M.S. vol. l.p 253. 

7. i 

The Vi^nu-dharmottara 

Ibid. 
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grains of rioe scattered by the mother. In the Sutra 
period the ceremony ended when the father made 
the child look at the sun. But more details are 
available from later sources.'* The child was fully 
decorated and brought to the family deity in the 
•house. Then the deity was worshipped with 
instrumental music. The guardians of eight 
directions, the sun, the moon, Vasudeva and sky 
were also propitiated. The Brahmans were fed and 
auspicious verses recited. The child was carried 
out with sounds ofconchshell and recital of Vedic 
hymns. At the time of outing, the father repeated 
the ^akunta hymn or the following verse, ‘‘Whether 
the child is conscious or unconscious, whether it 
is day or night, let all the gods led by Indra protect 
the child,’’*’ Then the child was brought to the 
temple of a god, who was worshipped with insense, 
flowers, garlands etc. The child bowed to the deity 
and the Brahmans gave blessings to it. After this 
the child was taken out of the temple to the lap 
of the maternal uncle who brought it home. In 
thei end the child was given presents, e.g., toys, 
gifts etc. and blessings. 

Brhaspati^*’ gives different procedure. 
According to him, having properly decorated the 

8, A§valayanachurya and the Visnu-dharmottara, Ibid. 

9. sfJdHf JTHVl fw I 

tvg ii The Visou-dharmottara, Ibid, 

10, Quoted in the^V.M.S. vol,J, p. 254, 
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child, the father should take it out on a carriai^e, 
or the maternal uncle should carry the child himself. 
The friend's and relations accompanied the child 
amidst sounds of musical instruments. Then the 
child was placed on a pure plot of ground plastered 
with cowdnng and bestrewn with grains of rice. 
After performing theRaksa (Protection) ceremony 
the father repeated the Mrtasanjivana ( reviving 
even the dead ) mantra, ‘‘Tryambakain yaj4mahe.” 
In the last 6iva and Gane^a were worshipped and 
the child was given fruits and other eatables. 

The significance of the whole ceremony lay in 
the physical necessity of the child and impressing 
on it the sublime grandeur of the universe. The 
Sathskara implied that after a certain period of 
time the child must be taken out in the fresh air 
and from thence the practice should' be continued. 
It also emphasized on the budding mind of the 
child that this universe is a sublime creation of 
God and it should be respected duly. 



4. THE ANNAPEA^ANA ( FIRST FEEDING ) 


(i) The Origin 

Feeding the child with solid food was the next 
important stage in the life of the child. So long it 
was fed on the mother’s milk. But after six or seven 
months its body developed and required greater 
amount and different types of food, while the 
quantity of the mother’s milk diminished. So, for 
the benefit of the child and the mother both, it wits 
thought necessary that the child should be weaned 
away from the mother and some substitute for her 
milk should bo given to the babe. Thus this 
Saihskara was connected with the satisfaction of 
the physical need of the child. This fact is endorsed 
by Su^ruta,^ who prescribes the weaning of a child 
in the sixth month and describes the types of food 
to be given. It was only later on that this system 
of feeding the child for the first time assumed a 
religious shape. Food was a lifegiving sul.stanoe. 
People thought that there was something mysterious 
about it from which life emanated. That source of 
energy was to be infused into the child with the 
help of gods. 

1- « The Su^ruta, ^arirasthana, 

Ch. 10. 64. 
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(ii) Iti History 

The corresponding Parsi custom of feeding the 
child ceremoniously indicates that the Annapra^ana 
was a common Indo-Iranian ceremony and it 
originated when both the peoples were living 
together. Praises of food are found in the Vedas^ 
and the Upani§ads,“ but whether they were sung at 
an ordinary dinner or on the occasion of the first 
feeding of the child is doubtful. It seems that 
the ceremony of fedeing the child for the first time 
put^n its proper ritualistic garb during the Sutra 
period. The Sulras contain prescriptions about 
the time of performance, the types of food and the 
verses to be recited. The later Smirtis, the Puracias 
and the treatises supply a few changes in 
regulations which took place in subsequent times, 
while the Paddhatis follow the same ritual. 

(Hi) The Time of Performance 

Accordim^'to the Gili\asutras,‘ tlio rereinony 
■wa'' perrormed iu '■ ho .-lixlh moutlH after the birth of 
the child. Early San tis like M.mu® and Yajuavalkya® 

2. Y.xvii. 33. 

3. ’Ihe T.U. iii. 7. 9. 

4. A.G.S. i. 16; P.G.S. i.l9.2; ^.G.S. i. 27 B.G S. ii. 3;M.G.S. 
i.20; Bh.G.S. i. 27. 

5. M.S. ii. 34. 

6. Yaj. S.1.12. 
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are also of the same opinion. Langaksi/ however, 
difiPets from the mathematical determination of 
the time and prescribes an individual test when 
the child could digest solid food. He gives the 
option, “Or after teeth come out.’’ Teeth were 
visible signs that th*^ child was able to take solid 
food. Giving food before the fourth month was 
strictly prohibited. For weak children further 
extention of time was allowed, “The feeding 
ceremony should be performed in the sixth solar 
month after the birth; if postponed, in the 
eighth, ninth or tenth Jiionth; but some 
learned people are of the view that it might be 
performed even at the expiry of one year.”** The 
last limit was one year, because further 
postponement would have told on the physical 
well-being of the mother and the digestive capacity 
of the child. The oven months for boys and odd 
ones for girls were prescribed. This difference 
based on sex was .•-entimental that oven in 
ceremonies some sort of discrimination should be 
made about different sexes. 

7. 9?5r5n^if f r l Quoted in the V.M.S. vol. 

1.1’, 207. 

8. ^ cii I 

qr II 

51# qisfq aquBTOsf qm i 

qf ql^qtn: u Narada. Ibid. 

20 
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(iv) Different KMs of Food 

The types of food were also determined by the 
scriptures. The simple prescription was that food 
of all kinds and of different sorts of flavours 
should be mixed together and given to the 
child to eat.'’ Some prescribe a mixture of curd, 
honey and ghee. Difl'erent kinds of food, including 
meat, were recommended for different ends. The 
father fed the child with the flesh of the bird 
Bharadvaja, if he wished to the child fluency of 
speech, with flesh of Kapinjala and ghee if 
abundance of nourishment, with fish if swiftness, 
with the flesh of the bird Krkasa or rice mixed with 
honey if long life, with the flesh of the bird Ati 
and partridge if he desired holy lustre, with ghee 
and rice if brilliance, with curd and rice if strong 
senses, and with all if he desired every thing for 
the child.From the above it is evident that 
the Hindus were no Jains in the Grhyasutra period. 
They would not refrain from taking meat if it 
brought physical and mental strength to them. 
The Grhyasutras were still saturated with the 
Vedic idea of animal sacrifice and animal food, so 
they did not feel any hitch in recommending meat 
and flesh. The later-day tendency, however, was 

y. I’.G.S. i- 19. 4. 

10, Ibid; ^.G S.; i. 27; Ap. G.S. i. 16. 1, A.G.S i.lO; H.G.S 
ii.5; 
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towards vegetariaDism. It was due to the cults 
of non-voilence which influenced the Hindu diet to 
A great extent. But animal products like curd, 
ghee and milk wore still retained and regarded as 
the choicest articles of food for the child. The 
Markandeya-Purana^ ^ recommends a mess of milk 
and rice with honey and ghee. The popular 
practice thit at last became current was of giving 
milk and rice. Books on ritual, however, still 
insist on animal food. Many of the Paddhatis 
contain the prescriptions given in the Grhyasutras. 
The reason is that though the higher religion of 
the Hindus forbids animal food and they have 
general regard for animal life, the lower customs 
are not particular about it. 

Whatever the type of food may be, one thing 
was kept in mind that it should be light and 
conducive to the health of the child, Su^ruta says, 
“One should feed the child in the sixth month with 
light and suitable food’’.^'^ 

(v) The Ritual and its Signiflcame 

On the day of the feeding ceremony the 
materials of sacrificial food were first of all 
cleansed and then cooked with appropriate Vedic 

11. f an l Quoted in the V.M.S. 

Aol* 1. p. 275. 

12. ^ l 6arlrasthana, Ch. 10, 64, 
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verses. When food was prepared, one oblation was 
offered to Speech with the words, “The gods have 
generated the goddess, Speech; manifold animals 
speak her forth. May she, the sweet-sounding, the 
highly praised one, come to us. Svaha!’’^^ The 
next oblation was offered to "vigour, ‘‘May vigour 
come to us to-day”. Having made the above 
sacrifices, the father offered further four, oblations 
with the following ])hrases : “Through up-breathing 
may I enjoy food, Svaha! Through downbreathing 
may I enjoy food. Svaha! Through my eye, mvy 
I enjoy, visible things. Svaha! Through my ear, 
may I enjoy fame. Svahii”!^'* Here the word 
“food” is used in a wide sense. The prayer was 
offered that all the sense.s of the child should be 
gratified so that he may live a happy and 
contended life. But one thing was kept in mind. 
One in search of gratification should not violate 
the rules of health and morality, because it would 
spoil the fame of the man. In the end the father 
set apart food of all kinds and flavours for feeding 
the child and fed it silently or with the syllable 
“Hant (well!)’’. The ceremony terminated with 
the feasting of the Brahmans. 

The significance of the Annapra^ana-Sathskara 
was this that children were weaned away 

13. P.G.S. i. 19. 2. 

14. Ibid, 19. 3, 
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from their mothers at proper time. They were 
not left at the caprice of their parents who often 
injure their children by overfeeding them without 
taking into consideration their digestive capacity. 
The feeding ceremony also warned the mother that 
at a certain time she should stop suckling the 
child. The ignorant mother, out of love for her 
child, goes on suckling it up to a year or more. 
But she little realizes that thereby she allows her 
own energy to be sapped away without doing real 
good to the child. A timely caution was given 
by the ceremony for the benefit of both the chiM 
and the mother. 



6. THE CHODaKABANA ( TON9UBE ). 

(ij The Origin 

It was after a long stride in the march of 
civilization when men came to realize the necessity 
of keeping short hair for health and beauty. 
Ring-worms were a great trouble to primitive 
People. To keep the head clean some device was 
bound to be invented. Cutting the hair was meant 
to meet|this end. But being a novel thing, it was 
regarded an important event in the life of an 
individual. Chopping the hair by means of an 
iron instrument was a new and exciting scene 
people knew that it would clean the head, but at 
the same time they were afraid that it may injure 
the person whose hair was cut. Necessity and 
fear both mingled together and gave rise to the 
Chudakarapa ceremonies. The practical and 
benehcient aspects found their expression in the 
accompanying verses. The sharp razor, coming into 
contact with the child naturally inspired terror in 
the father of the child, who requested the sharp 
and hard iron razor to be mild and harmless to it. 
These sentiments were responsible for giving the 
ChUdakarana a religious shape. 

(it) The Purpoee of the Samkara 

The purpose of the Saihskara as given in the 
scripture was the achievement of long life for the 
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recipient.^ “Life is prolonged by tonsure; without 
it, it is shortened. Thenefore, it should be performed 
by all means,’"^ The scriptural object of the 
Chudakarana is supported also by medical books of 
the Hindus. According to Su^ruta,® shaving and 
cutting the hair and nails remove impurities and give 
delight, lightness, prosperity, courage and happiness, 
Charaka"* opines, “Cutting and dressing of hair, 
beard and nails give strength, vigour, life, purity 
and beauty.’ At the basis of the tonsure ceremony 
the idea of health and beauty was prominent. In 
the opinion of some anthropologists,® however, this 
ceremony had a dedicative purpose in its origin, 
that is, hair was cut oil'and offered as a gift to some 
deity. But this supposition is not correct, at least 
so far as the Hindu tonsure is concerned. The 
dedicative purpose was unknown to the Grhyasutras 
and the Smrtis. ^o doubt, at present, the tonsure 
ceremony is sometimes performed at the temple of 
a deity, but so are some other Sarhskaras e.g. the 

1 - ^ '• ^ 2 - 

2. Va&i?lha, quoted in the V.M.S. vol. 1, P, 296. 

3. I 

I Cikllsasthiuia, Ch. 24, 72. 

5* Crawf( rd Howell Toy, Introduction to the History of 
Beligions, p. 81. 
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Upanayana. The Samskaras of only those childreu 
are performed at the place of a deity who are born 
after a long disappointment or the death of previous 
children. Moroever, this practice is not universal. 
I hus, there is notan innate connection between the 
(ensure ceremony and its dedication to a deity, 

(Hi) The Vedic Period 

Almost all the verses that are used in the 
Gfhyasutras at the tonsure ceremony are found in 
the Vedic literature and they are all of specific 
character which shows that they were composed 
for the purpose of cutting the hair only. Wetting 
the head for tonsure is mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda.” The shaving razor is praised and 
requested to be harmless; “Thou art friendly by 
name Thy father is hard iron. I salute thee-, do 
not injure the child.”^ Cutting the hair by the 
father himself for abundance of food, progeny, 
wealth and strength is also referred to.® The 
barber, an impersonification of Savita or the sun, 
is also welcomed,® Many other mythological 

6. vi.bS.l. 

7. ei! feft simikr fqei glti 

Y.V. iii. 63. 

8. aft I 

Y. V. iii. 33. 

9. A.V. vi. 68.2. 
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allusions to hair-cutting are given in the Vedas. 

So it is quite clear that the Chudakarana was a 
religious ceremony as early as in the Vedic period, 
consisting of wetting the head, jjrayer to the razor, 
invitation to the barber, cutting the hair with 
Vedic verses and wishes for long life, prosperity, 
valour and even progeny for the child. 

(ivj The Sutra and the Subsequent Periods 

The tonsure ceremonies assumed a systematic 
form in the Sutra period, The Grhyasutras^®* 
give the procedure and lay down rules for particular 
performances. In the subsequent period many 
Puranic elements entered the ceremony. It is 
evidenced by the Smrtis, commentaries and the 
mediaeval treatises. They represent a new phase 
of the Samskara and supply many social and 
astrological details, though still later Paddhatis 
followed the ritual procedure as given in the 
Gfhyasutras. 

(«) he Age 

In the opinon of the Grhyasutras the 
Chudakarana ceremony took place at the end of the 


10. iKd. vi. 68. 3; viii 4.17. 

10a. 4G.3.i- 28; A.G.S. i. 1': H.G.S. ii. ]; G.G.S. ii. 9; Kh. 
G.S. ii. 3-16; the B.G.S ii, C; Ap. (i.S. l6. 3; B.G.S. 
ii. 4. 
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first year or before the expiry of the third 
year,^^ The earliest Smrti, Manu also prescribes 
the same: “.\ccording to the rules of the Vedas, 
the Chudakarana of all the twice-born should be 
performed either in the first or the third year of the 
child.’’!'^ The later authorities extend the age up-to 
the fifth and the seventh year Some say that it 
could be performed with the Upanayana which 
might take place oven later. “Chudakaraiia is 
praiseworthy in the third or the fifth year; but it 
can be performed even in the seventh yeir or with 
the Upanayana.’*The tendency of prescribing 
later periods for performing the ceremony was 
due to the fact that in times subsequent to the 
Sutras, its purpose became ceremonial instead of 
real, fn practice, hair was cropped early in the 
life of the child, but its ceremonial performance 
was postponed up to the time of the Upananyana 
when it was performed a few minutes before the 
initiation with all the formulas of the scripture. 
This is the custom which is generally foollowed 
at present. However it is not liked and an early 
age is regarded more meritorious, ‘'Chudakarapa 
performed in the first year prolongs life and 

11. P.G.S. ii. 1.1-2. 

12. M.S. ii. 35. 

13. i 

ft m II Afivalayana, quoted in 

the V.M.S. vol. 1.296; 
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increases holy lustre. In the third year it fulfils 
all the desires. One who desires cattle should 
perform it in the fifth year. Its performance in 
the even years is prohibited.” “Chudakarana 
performed in the third year is regarded as the best 
by the learned; in the sixth or the seventh year it 
is ordinary; but in the tenth and eleventh year it 
is worst.’’ 

(ei) The Timn of Performanee 

Astrological and other factors, though unknown 
to the Grhyasutras, were also taken into 
consideration in fixing the time of the Chu(]akarana 
in the later Smrti period. It was jierfonned when 
the sun was in the Uttarayaua, According to the 
Rajamartanda, Chaitra and Paii.sa, but according 
to the Sarasarhgralia Jyesth and Marga^irsa were 
prohibited for the Saihskara It was performed 
only in the day time The obvious reason was 
that hair-cutting in the night was dangerous. The 
Chudakarana was prohibited during the pregnancy 
of the child’s mother/’ as she could not take part 

14. g i 

g 9n3«f || 

qq g ii Atri ibid, p. 29s. 

15. N. S, quoted in'the V.M.S, vol. p. 296. 

16. Ibid, p, 300. 

17. graft ftRil q l Bhraspati Ibid. p. 312. 
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in the ceremony. But this rule was applicable 
after the fifth month of pregnancy^" Moreo^mr, • 
it was not binding in the case when the ceremony 
took place^after the fifth year of the child,^'’ When 
the mother of the child was in the monthly 
course the ceremony was postponed until she 
became pure. Bad results were apprehended if 
the Samskaras wore jierformed during this period. 
‘•If the marriage, the initiation and the tonsure were 
performed'during the monthly course of the mother, 
the girl becomes widow, the student dunce and the 
child dead...”^The above statement, no doubt, con¬ 
tains threats for ignorant half civilized people, but 
theTmderlying idea of this ])rohibition was that the 
mother was half sick during her monthly course and 
therefore sheicould not participate in the ceremony 
'without’ which half its mirth and joyousness would 
have been loat. This question is not raised in the 
case of the Saihskaras preceding the tonsure. The 
reason is that this question did not arise at all, 
because the monthly course stops during pregnancy 
and a few months after (?elivery. 


l8. Vasisthji Ibid, p. 312. 


19. N. S. Ibid. 

19a i 

n Vrddha-gaigya, 
quoted in the V, M,-S. vol, I. p, 312, 
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(«**) Th6 Choice of the Place 

Another developmeot not, found in the 
Grhyasutras and evolved only from later customs 
is the choice of the place where the ceremony should 
be performed. During the Vedic and the Sutra 
periods, home was the theatre of all domestic 
sacrifices including the Sarhskaras. But in 
subsequent times sacrifices fed into disuse and 
the domestic fire was not always kept burning in 
every house. So the householder could transfer 
the stage of performing the ceremonies to the 
outside of the home also. When the ritualistic 
religion declined and devotional cult embracing 
idol worship developed, the temple of gods 
became the cantre ol religious activities. After 
disappointments and deaths of children the parents 
prayed to gods for progeny. If they were blessed 
with children they believed that the child was a 
gift from them. They also regarded it obligatory 
to perform some of its Sarhskaras in the honour 
of the deity prayed to. Every family has at present 
its favourite deity where the Chudakaraiia and the 
Upanayana Sarhskaras are performed.^®® 

(mii) The Arrangement of the Top-nair 

The arrangement of the top-hair or Sikha was the 
most important feature of the Chudakararia, as the 

19b, This custom, however, is not universal. 
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very name of the Satfiskara suggests. The hair on 
the top was arranged according to the family 
custom: ‘‘One should arrange the hair in 
accordance with , one’s family tradition.”'^The 
number of tufts was determined by the number of 
the Prarara in the family, as it may be three or 
five. Laugaksi^^ gives examples of different 
families following different fashions: ‘ Jhe 
descendants of Vasistha keep only one tuft in the 
middle of the head ; the descendants of Atri and 
KaSyapa two on either sides, the descendants of 
Bhrgu remin without any tiift ( Mundita ) ; the 
descendants of Aiigiras keep five, Some keep one 
line of hair and others but one 6ikha,” Late? on 
keeping of only one tuft became universal in 
northern India, probably due to its simplicity and 
decency, though in the Deccan and the South the 
ancient traditions are kej)t alive to some extent. 
The fashion of the Bhargavas is followed at present 
by the Bengalis who are not very particular about 
keeping tufts. 

This system of keeping special number of tufts 
was a tribal fashion and the insignia of the 
family. 

Keeping the top hair, in its course of evolution, 
become an indispensable sign of the Hindus.*** 

20, I A.u.s. i. 17. 

21. Quoted in the V.M, .4. vol. I, p, 315. 

2la* It may be a reaction against Buddhism and Sanyasa, 
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The tuft and the sacred thread are the compulsary 
out-ward signs of the twice-born. A man not 
keeping the tuft does not get the full fmerit of 
religious ceremonies. “One should always remain 
with the sacred thread and the tuft; without them 
performance of religious ceremonies is tantamount 
to non-performance.’"^'^ Atonement is prescribed 
for chopping off the tuft: “The twice-born, who 
out of infatuation, ingnorance or hatred cut off 
the top-hair, become purified by undergoing the 
Taptakrcchra vrata.’The fashion of keeping 
sacred top-hair is passing through a very critical 
period of its life at present. A large number of 
English-educated young men of to-day have 
dispensed with it. But even in their zeal for 
fashion they are still walking in the footst(p3 of 
their ancestors, the Bhargavas. 

(ix) The Ceremonies 

An auspicious day was fixed for tl e ptrformanco 
of the Chudakarana.'' In the l)eginning, 

51 I Dcv.ila. .iuoted in the 

V, M. vol. 1, p, 313. 

23 . ^ 1 

II Lairliu-H'arita 4. Ibid 

24. fffiaiir rl: i 

^JlUUi ll *3 rlw^pati quoted, by 

Gadadhara on the T. G. S, ii, 1. 4. 
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preliminary ceremonies e.g. Satnkalpa, worship of 
Ga^eia, Mangala-Sraddha etc. were performed. 
Then food was distributed among the Brahmans. 
After this the mother took the child, bathed it, 
put on it a new garment which bad not yet been 
washed, put it (child) on her lap and sat down to 
the west of the sacrificial fire. The father, taking 
hold of her, sacrificed Ajya oblations, and after he 
had partaken of the sacrificial food, looking at the 
barber he poured down warm water into cold one 
with the words, “With warm water come hither, 
Vayul Aditi, cut the hair”. He mixed a piece of 
fresh butter or ghee or some curd with the water 
and taking some of it ho moistened the hair near 
the right ear with, “On the impulse of Savitr may 
the divine waters moisten the body in order that 
long life and splendour may be thine’*. Having 
dishevelled the hair .with a porcupine’s quill that 
had three white spots he put three young ku§a 
shoots'into dt with the formula, “Herb, protect 
this child. Do not inflict pain on it”. The father 
then took an iron razor with the formula, ‘‘Thou 
art friendly by name. Thy father is iron; Salutation 
be to thee. Do not hurt the child,’’ and cut the 
hair with the words, ‘*I cut off the hair for long 
life, properly digesting food, productivity, 
prosperity, good progeny and valour. The razor 
with which Savitr, the knowing one has shaven 
the beard of the kings Soma and Varuua, with that 
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ye Brahmaa, shave his head, in order that he may 
be blessed with long-life and may reach old age”. 

Cutting of the Kusa shoots together with the 
hair’ he threw them on a lump of bull’s dung 
which they kept northward of the fire. In the 
same way two other tufts were chopped off silentlyi 
He cut the hair behind with the verse, The three 
fold age”, Then on the left side with the verse, 
‘•By that prayer by which mayest thou, a mighty 
one, go to heaven, and long mayest thou see the 
sum With that prayer I shave thee for the sake of 
life, existence, glory and welfare”. 

The head was three times shaved round from 
left to right with the verse, '‘when the shaver 
shaves its head with the razor, wounding, the well 
shaped, purify his head, but do not take away his 
life”. With that water the father moistened the 
head again and gave the razor to the barber with 
the words, “Without wounding him, shave him*. 
The locks of hair that were left over were arranged 
according to the family tradition. In the end the 
lump of the dung with hair was hidden in a 
cowstall, or thrown into a small pond or covered in 
the vicinity of water. The ceremonies ended with 
giving of presents to the teacher and the barber. 

(ijc) The Main Features of the Geremoniee 

In the Cadakarana ceremonies the following 
main features can be distinguished. The first is 
22 
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the moistening of the head. It was done for 
facilitating the shaving. The second feature is 
actually cutting the hair with prayers for non-injury 
to the child. An iron razor on the tender head of 
the child inspired fear in the father, who praised the 
instrument and requested it not to harm the babe. 
The third feature is hiding or throwing away the 
severed hair with cow-dung. The hair was regarded 
as a part of the body and was therefore subject to 
magic and spell by enemies. So it was kept away 
from their reach. The fourth feature is the keeping 
of top-hair. It was a racial fashion and widely 
differed in different families. Many ancient peoples 
kept tuft of hair on their head and some Asiatic 
peoples even'now follow this custom,"’ 

(xi) The Association 0 / Top-hair ivith long 1%/e 

The mo.st striking characteristic of th) prayers 
cited in this ceremony is that they were meant for 
long life of the child. The question may l)e asked 
why did the llind»i sages suppose that the 
Chudakarana would prolong one’s life ? Is there 
any connection between longevity and the top-hair? 
Su^ruta,'*® helps us in tracing the connection 

25, The people, who from Asia to shaved 

their heads except one lock called a scalplock .( The 

Book ot knowledge, Fart I, pp, 15, 16 ). Ihc Chinese and 
the 1 ibetans still keep tufts of hair on their heads. 

26. (tut^efsfvnfe^e^filq ugt 

I 6<'irirasthaiia, Ch, 6, 83. 
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between the two. According to him, “Inside the 
head, near the top, is the joint of a f^ira ( artery ) 
and Sand'ii ( a critical juncture }. There in the 
eddy of hairs is the vital spot called Adhipati 
(Overlord). “Any injury to this part causes sudden 
death’'. The protection of this vital part was 
thought necessary and keeping a tuft of hairs just 
over the vital part served this purpose. 



6. IHE KAHNAVEDHA ( BORING THE EARS ) 

(i) Tie Origin and Early Hitiory 

Boring of different limbs for wearing ornaments 
is current among sayage peoples all over the world. 
So its origin is very ancient. But even when 
civilization progressed, ornamentation continued, 
though it was refined. Fn the case of boring ears, 
it was undoubtedly ornamental in its origin, but 
later on it proved to be useful, and for emphasizing 
its necessity, it was given a religious colouring. 
Sulruta says, ‘‘Ears of a child should be bored for 
protection ( from diseases in his opinion) and 
decoration”.^ He, '.again, explicitly prescribes the 
boring of ears for preventing hydrocele and hernia,'-* 
Thus it was a precaution taken early in life, so 
that the chances of the above deseases may be 
minimized. 

The recognition of the Karnavedha as a 
Saihskara and the ceremonies attached to it are of 
a late origin. Almost all the Grhyasutras omit 
it. It is described only in the Katyayana-Sutras 

1. l ftarirasthSna, Ch. 16. 1. 

2. w weir i 

ftrct U ibid Cikitsasthina, 

Ch. 19. 21. 
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incorporated in the PariSi^ta of the Paraskara 
Grhyasutras. The later-day Paddhatis describing 
this Sarhskara quote their authorities, “The 
Yajnikas say so,” which suggests it had no 
scriptural authority in the origin. The cause of 
the la^e inclusion of this ceremony in the list of 
the Saiiskaras is that its original purpose 
was decorative and there was the absence of any 
religious idea associated with it. It was only in a 
very wide sence that it entered the holy precincts 
of the Sarnskaras. 

But there is one hymn in the Atharvaveda® 
which refers to ear-boring. This hymn is, however 
utilized by Kau^ika'^ in the ceremony of marking 
the ears of cattle, and it is never quoted on the 
occasion of the Karnavedha ceremony by any later 
authority. 

(ii) The Age and Time Performance 

This ceremony was performed on the tenth the 
twelfth or the sixteenth day after the birth of the 
child according to Brhaspati.® Garga regards the 
sixth, the seventh, the eighth or the twelfth month 


3. vi. 141. 

4. K.S. 

5.5PlRit I Brhaspati quoted in the 

V.M.S.VOI. 1. p. 258, 
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as suitable periods. In the opinion ofiS^rlpati,® the 
Karnavedha ceremony should be performed before 
teeth of the child come out, and while it is still 
creeping on the lap of the mother. The Kiityayana 
Sutra,^ however, prescribes the proper time of 
performing the ceremony in the third or fifth year 
of the child. The idea underlying the early age 
was that the boring would be easier and less 
troublesome to the child. Taking physical facility 
into consideration S’l^ruta® j)refers the sixth or 
the seventh month. The Grhyapari^isU of Paraskara 
is certainly of a later day when the Sariiskara 
became a ceremony and it must bo performed 
without paying any heed to the comfort of the 
child. The third and the fifth years coincided with 
the periods of the f'hudakarana ceremony. In this 
case both the Satiiskaras would save been 
performed together. At present, in many cases 
both the Chudakaraiia and the Karuavodha are 
performed with the Upanayana. 

(it*) The Performer 

In the opinion of the Katyayana-Satra father 
performed the ceremony, but it is silent as to who 

II Quoted in the V.M.S. 

vol. I. p. 261 . 

7. The P G.S. Pari^i§ta. 1. 

b, Sujruta, Sutraslhana, Ch, 16.1, 
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should bore the ears. According to Su^ruta a 
surgeon should pierce the ears.'’ But ^ripati, a 
mediaeval writer, allows this privilege to a 
professional needle-maker,*" more often a goldsmith. 
Su^ruta was more reasonable in his prescription 
than ^ripati. The goldsmith, however, has 
acquired a hereditary experience and in the 
majority of cases it is he who is invited to bore 
the ears. 

(ivj The Types 0/Meedle 

The ty|os of needle with which the ears 
were bored are also determined by writers on 
ritual. "Gold needle lends elegance, but one can 
use siher or even iron needle according to his 
means’.^' The Smiti-Maharpava*'^ prescribes 
copper needle for all, “One should pierce the ears 
with copper needle covered with white yarns.” 
Descrimination was made according to the caste 
of the child. ‘‘The needle for a prince should bo 
made of gold, that of a Brahmapa and a Vai^ya 

9 . .I Ibid. Ch 16 . 2 . 

10. I gripali 

11- JiTiaf <ll«5I5RI I 

psiaT fisfir ??«ir gnu II Orhaspati quoted 

in V.M'S, 

12 . Ihc Smrti niaharnava, ibid. 
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made of silver and that of a 6udra made of iron”.^* 
The basis of this differential treatment was 
economic 


(v) AGompulsorff Ceremony 

When the Karnavedha assumed a religious 
garb, its performance became compulsory and 
its omission was regarde a sin. The defaulter 
was thought to be fallen from h’S status, 
Devala, a mediaeval Smrtiwriter, says, “All the 
accumulated merits disappear at the sight of a 
Brahmapa, through whose ear-holes do not pass 
the rays of the Sun. No gift should be given to 
him in the Sraddha ceremonies. If one gives, he 
becomes an Asura or demon* 

(fi) The Ceremonies 

The Karnavedha ceremony described in the 
Katyayana-Sutra is very simple. On an auspicious 
day the ceremony was performed in the first half 
of the day. The child was seated facing towards 
the east and given some sweet-meats. Then the 

13. dW’of i 

ll Quoted in the V.M.S. 

vol. I. p, 261, 

H. it i 

a ftw? sfifrei jrwHi: ii 

«lRt‘ 5T II Devala, Ibid, 
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right ear was bored with the verse ‘‘May we hear 
auspicious things through ears etc.” and the left 
ear with the verse, “Vak§yanti etc.” The ceremony 
closed with the feasting of the Brahmans,** 

(tii) SuSruta on the Boring of Bare 

Su5ruta gi ves a very cautious procedure of the 
ceremony. He says that the ceremony should be 
performed in the sixth or seventh month, in the 
bright half and on an auspicious day. After 
the preliminaries the child should be put on the 
lap of the mother or the nurse. Then the child 
should be fondled and persuaded by mefjns of toys. 
Now the surgeon should pull the ears with his left 
hand and bore them slowly at the natural holes 
which are visible in the sunlight. If the ears are 
tender they should be pierced with a niddle, if stiff 
with a probe. After boring oil should bo applied 
to the ears by means of a cotton thread cr bougie.** 

(viii) Later Phases 

The later writers on the Saibskara introduced 
more religious elements and social mirth in the 
ceremony. On the day of performance Ke^ava 
('Lord Vi?pu ) Kara (Siva ), Brahma, the sun, the 
moon, deities of quarters, Nasatyas, Saraswatl, the 


15* The P. G. S, Pari^i^ta, Karnavedhasu’ras 1, 2. 
16, ^u^ruta, Shtrasthana, Ch, 161. 

S8 
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Brbhma^as and cows were worshiped. The 
teacher of the family was decorated and offered a 
seat. Then the nurse, wearing white garment, 
brought the child well-adorned with its ears 
painted with red powder. The child was persuaded 
and kept still. The surgeon pierced the ears in 
one stroke but very lightly. The right ear of the 
boy and the left of the girl was bored first. In the 
end, presents were given to the Brahmans, 
astrologers and the surgeon. Ladies, friends, the 
Brahmans and relatives were paid respect and 
entertained.^'' 

l7. The VjfB idharmoUara, quoted in V M S. vol 1. p, 262. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SAMSK^EAS 

1. THE VIDYABAMBHA ( LEARNING OP ALPHABETS ) 

(i) yameff Meaning and Purpose of the Sahukdra 

When the mind of tlie child was prepared to 
receive education, the Vidyaraiiibha Saibsk&ra was 
performed to mark its begining, and alphabets 
were taught. The Saihskara ia variously named. 
It is called Vidyatambha,* Akeararaiiibha,* 
Ak^arasvlkarana^ and Ak^aralekhana'* by different 
writers. As its i ery name suggests, it was more 
cultural than natural. It orginated at ^ a very 
high stage of civilization, when alphabets were 
evolved and utilised for writing purposes, 

fii) The Sources 0 /1 )\for mat ion 

Though the Vidyararbbha precedes the 
Upanayana in order the origin of the former is far 
posterior to that of the latter. The Grhyasutras, the 
Dharmasutras and the early Smrtis do not mention 

1, V.M.S.vol. 1. p. 3il; Vi4v*mitra, Ibid, 

2, Cop|natha Bhatta; gaihskara-rataamala, I, 

3, Va3i9tha quoted in V.M,S. vol. 1. p. 321. 

4, The Markandeya-Buraija, Ibid. 
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it. Even the madiaeval and the modern Paddhatis 
that dsecribe the Saibskaras do not contain it. Oar 
authorities for information about this Saihskara 
are a few treatises, namely, the Viramitrodaya 
( Saihskara-praka^a, Vol. J, pages 321 fF,), the 
Smrti-ohandrika ( Sarhskara-kanda, pages 67 ff .), 
the Saibskara-ratnamala of Gopinatha Bhatta and 
the commentary of Apararka on the Yajfiavalkya- 
Smrti, All these sourses are very recent in the 
history of ritual literature in India and they 
can be placeds ubsequent to the eleventh century,* 
Even the original authorities, Vi^vamitra,® 
Byhaspati^ and Markaijde^a® quoted by them 
cannot be much earlier. As the astronomical 
details given by the writers named above cannot 
be traced back anterior to the seventh or,the eighth 
century A, D., we conclude that they llouvished 
after these centuries.'* 

(in) The Later Origin and its Cause 

It seems very strange that the Grhyasutras 
and the Dharmailtras thai deal with even 

5, Cf F. V. Kane. Histoiy of Dharma|astra, pp. 44C; 

343j 328. 

6, Ibid. p. 236. , 

7, Ibid. p. 2(J7. 

8, Ibid. 

9, Ibid; Dr. A. S. Altekar, Educatoain ancient India p. 2. 
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insignificant ceremonies like the First Gating 
and the First Feeding of a child, pass over the 
Vidyaraihbha, which marked the beginning of 
the primary education and was thus a very 
important occasion in the life of a child. The 
omission could not be by mistake. It can be only 
explained by the fact that while many of the 
Sihskaras originated in the pre*Sutra period, the 
Vidyarambha did not come into existence till 
very late. Sanskrit was then a spoken language, 
f.nd the Upanayana marked the beginning of 
primary education. Learning of Sanskrit did not 
require a preparatory training in reading and 
writing. The education of children began with 
the memorizing of the sacred hymns without any 
help of writing. Moreover, writing was unknown 
in early times,^^ or at least not used for 
educational purposes. Therefore there was no 
need of instituting another Saihskara besides the 
Upanayana for celebrating the learning of 
alphabets. 

10. Dr. Buhlcr (Indian Antiquary, 1904) says that the 
introduction of alphabets in India was subsequent to 800 
B,C., but his opinion has been given up in the light of the 
Indus valley discoveries, M,M. Kai Bahadur Pandit Gauri 
bhankar Hirachand Ojha, in his Prachina Lipimala has 
proved, on literary evidences, that the art of writing was 
known in India in the later Samhita period ( c. 1600-1200 
B.C,), There is however, no evidence to shew that letters 
were introduced earlier. 
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Later oo, Sanskrit ceased to be the spoken 
language of the people. The literature of the 
Hindus progressed and became complicated. The 
sciences of grammar and exegesis evolved and 
different branches of learning came into existence. 
The mass of literature was increasitng and becoming 
too unwieldy for memory. Hence, to preserve the 
treasure of learning, alphabets were invented and 
the art of writing became known. At this time, 
for studying the Sanskrit literature, a preliminary 
instruction in reading and writing became 
necessary. Thus, in course of lime, the Upanayana 
could not mark the beginning of primary education. 
Rather it was performed at the commencement of 
secondary education. So a new Saihskara was 
needed to solemnise the start of the primary 
education. It was to meet this need that the 
Vidyaraihbha Samskara came into existence. 

The Samskara originated earlier than its 
mention in the Smj-tis. This late recognition of 
‘•The Learning of Alphabets ’ as a SaihskAra was, 
probably due to the fact that for a very long time 
this Saihskara was performed with the Chaula or 
tonsure ceremony.^^ This supposition is supported 
by the ArthaMstra,^'* according to which the 
education of a prince began at the time of the Chaula 

11. Cf, Dr*A.S» Altekar, Education in Ancient India p,2. 

12. I 2; Kaghu, V. iii. 28, 
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Saubskara. It is evidenced by the Uttara-Ramachaiita 
also, where the sage Yalmiki started the education 
of Ku^a and Lava after their tonsure ceremonies 
and they had learnt many sciences before they 
commenced their Vedio studies after the 
Upanayana,*® There was one more factor which 
facilitated the performance of the Vidyarariibha 
with the Chudakarana. The latter was performed 
between the fourth and the seventh year of the 
child. This was the proper time for commencing 
the primary education also. So both the Saihskaras 
were combined and performed together. The number 
of tufts of hair to be kept at the time of the tonsure 
ceremony was determined by the number of 
celebrated sages ( Pravaras ) in the family,^^ This 
was a Convenient suggestion that the primary 
education of the child should commence at the time 
when its tonsure ceremony was pereforraed. 

(iff) 'the Age 

The Vidyaraihbha Saihskara was performed in 
the fifth year of thechild according to ViSvamitra.*® 
In the opinion of an anonymous Smrli writer 
quoted in the Soda^a-Sailiskaravidhi, it could be 

'iftlewfttni rihe Uttararamacharita, Act. I. 

14, I G* xvi 6; V, G. S. iv. 

15, Quoted in the V. M. S. voi. 1. p. 321. 
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performed even in the seventh year,’*® But, if 
owing to some unavoidable circumstances it was 
postponed, it must be performed some times before 
tee Upanayana ceremony, “The wise should begin 
the learning ofalphabests before the second birth,”^’ 
The proper time of performance was from the month 
of Margadir$a to Jye^tha. The months form A^&dha 
to Kartika, when Lord Vi?pu was supposed to be 
sleeping, were prohibited for this Sarhskara.^* Here 
one thing is remarkable. During the Sutra and the 
pre-Stltra periods, the educational session began 
particularly during the rainy season. But according 
to the above authorty this yery season was 
avoided. 

( 9 ) Th'i Cermonies 

When the sun was in the northern hemisphere, 
an auspicious day was fixed for performing the 
Saihskara,^® In the beginning the child was 

16, I Sodaga-Samskaravidhi by Pandit 

Bhimasena 

I Brhaspati quoted in the 

V.M S. vol, I. p. 321. 

18 . gnnifjf > ‘b'd. 

Pint «lp[wt snt: U Vignudharmottara, 

Ibid. 

19. I Vasigtha, Ibid. 
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required to bathe and to be soeated and decorated. 
Then Vinayaka, Sarasvati, family goddess and 
Brha'^pati were worshipped. Narayana and Lak^ml 
were also propitiated, and one’s own Veda and the 
Sutrakaris of one’s own Vedic School were paid 
respects. After this a Horna was offered. The 
teacher, facing towards the east, performed the 
Ak?ararambha of the child who was facing towards 
the we)t. The Simskara consisted of writing and 
reading both. Saffron and other substance were 
scattered on a silver plank and letters were written 
with a gold i)on. But as it was possible in the 
case of only the rich, letters may be written on 
rice with any pen specially made for this occasion. 
The following phrases were written, ‘ Salutation 
to Ganesi, Salutation to Sarasvati, .salutation to 
family gods and goddesses and salutation to 
Narayana and Laksmi’ After this ‘ Om namah 
Siddhaya or salutation to Siddha.”^" Then the 
child worshipped the teacher, and the latter made 
the child road thrice what was written. Having 
read, the child presented clothes and ornaments to 
the teacher and made three circumambulations 
round the gods. The Brahmans were entertained 
and propitiated with sacrificial fee. In return, 
they blessed the child, The ladies whose husbands 
and children were alive, waved lamps. In the end 

20, It indicates the Jain influence on the Hindu Samskaras. 

24 
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the teacher was presented a turban. The ceremonies 
closed with the dismissal of gods to their respective 
places,®* 

21, For description of the ceicnionies see the M^rkandcya- 
purana and the Fod^ i-Samskaravidhi by Pardit 
Bhimasena j^arma. 

The ceremony associated with the learning of alphabets 
was performed by the Mohammadans also. We arc 
informed that Hbmayun, the moghul empercr, was 
admitted into a Maktab when he was four }eats, four 
months and four days oldj and the occasion was 
solemnized with due ceremonies ( Tazkiratul Sac-atin, Ms. 
in Boh. Coll. vol. I, p, l69 ; Shah-i-Jahan Namah, Ms, in 
ASB. p. 45 ). 



2. THE UPANAYANA ( INITIATION ) 

(i) The Origin 

Ceremonies performed in connection with the 
arrival of youth are universally prevalent. The 
youth is welcomed into the tribe with proper 
ceremonies. The Parsis, the Christiaos, the 
Mohammadans etc. all have rites specially meant 
for this purpose. Even the savage tribes of the 
world perform some kind of ceremonies for greeting 
the ycuth into their fold. These ceremonies are 
as important as any other class of social procedure. 
Their basis is civil. Their object is to prepare the 
young men for entering on the active duties of 
citizenship. The importance of the clan is 
realized and the people are anxious to 
preserve the life of their community unimpaired. 
To meet this end the flowers of the race are 
disciplined to shoulder the burden of the 
elders. Thus the ceremony in question arose out 
of the civil needs of the community. But in 
course of time it received a religious colouring, as 
every phase of early life was saturated with the 
idea of religion, and every communal function was 
in the need of religious sanction for its validity. 

(a) Forme of Initiation 

Initiation of youg men takes place in different 
ways in different tribes and relij^ions. Some 
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savage tribes initiate their youths by tests of 
endurance.^ In certain communities girls are 
initiated by observing a temporary seclusion * A 
few tribes re-arrange the taboos for a young man 
when he enters the life. Mutilation of the body is 
another method of initiation in some wild tribes.® 
The Mohammadans still initiate their young men 
by means of circumcision 

(Hi) The Hindu Initiation. 

The scheme of education framed by the ancient 
Hindus to initiate tlie young men for preparing 
them for full citizenship of the community marked 
a great advance o^er the |)rimitivo idea of 
initiation. Here we find that the conception of 
race was cultural, and it was on the basis of 
cultural fitness that one could seek admission into, 
and claim the full rights and jirivileges of, the 
community. Without the Upanayana none could 
call himself a twice-born. One who would not 
undergo this Saihskara was excommunicated and 
debarred form all the ]»rivileges of the race. The 
initiation was a passport to the literary treasures 
of the Hindus. It was also a means of communion 
with the society, because without it none could 

1. Frobenius, Childhood of Man, Chap. iii. Frazer, Golden 
Bough, 2nd. ed. iii, pp. 442. IF. 

2. Frazer, Golden Bough, i, pp, 826. tf; iii, 204, IT. 

3. H. Spencer, Principles of Sociolc^y, i, 189, 290, 
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marry an Aryan gir>. Thus the Hindu ideal made 
the universal education the indispensable test and 
insignia of iheir community. The most striking 
fact in connection with the Upanvyana is that by 
virtue of its performance the initiated ranked as a 
Dvija or twice-born. This transformation of man’s 
personality by means of religious ceremonies 
compares well with the Christian rite of baptism, 
which is regarded as a sacrament and carries with 
it a spiritual effect to reform the life of man. If 
we look beneath the surface of the ceremonies, we 
cannot but recognize in it the expression of a deep 
human conviction tint man, due to his contact 
with the world, loses his native purity, and 
that he must be born again to enter the spiritual 
kingdom again. 

(iv) The Anthinity of the Upanayana 

The Upanayana ceremonies are of a hoary 
antiquity. The corresponding Parsi rite called 
Xaujat (IheNew birtlC), by which Parsi children, 
both boys and girls, receive religious initiation 
after they have attained the age of six years and 
three months, indicates that the Upanayana 
or the initiation of the child originated in- the 
period when both the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians 
were living to-gether. 

4, It closely corresponds with 5!?^ or the Second Birth 
of the Hindus, 
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(v) The Vedie Period 

The word “Brahmacharya” is twice mentioned 
in the Rgveda in the sense of the life of a religious 
student,’ We also get a reference to a student 
who has just performed his Upanayana Saihskara.® 
In the Atharvaveda’ the Vedic student is extolled 
in two hymns which give many details of the 
Upanayana Saraskara found in the later day 
ceremonies. The Vedic s'udent was called 
“Brahmachari” and the teacher “Acharya’’. The 
initisation of the student was regarded a second 
birth: ‘‘The teacher, taking him in charge, makes 
the Vedic student an embryo within ; he bears him 
in his belly three nights; the gods gather unto him 
to see him when born.’’* The student wore sacred 
girdle, put on the deerskin, kept long beard, 
practised austerity, collected fuel and offered them 
in the sacred fire: “The Vedic student fills the 
worlds with fuel, girdle, toil and fervor. The 
Vedic student goes.„f'lothing himself in the 
black antelopeskin, consecrated and long-bearded.”” 

5, X. 109, 5. 

6, Ibid.; iii. 8, 4, 5. 

7, xi, 5; XV. 

8, Uflipe: i 

i d 5IRf II A.V, 

xi. 5.3. 

9, Ibid, xi, 3, 6. 
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The student also begged alms: ‘ This broad earth, 
and the sky, the Vedic student first brought as 
alms.”^® All these characteristics of a student 
re-appear in the post-Vedic literature on the ritual. 

During the Brahmana period the Upanyana 
assumed almost a ceremonious shape and its 
procedure was going to be fixed.^ ^ The student 
be-took himself to the teacher and announced his 
intention to become a student! “I have come for 
Brahmacharya; let me be a Brahmacharl.’’ The 
teacher, then, asked the name of the student and 
took him in charge. After this he grusped the 
hands of the student with appropriate verses and 
commended him to the protection of deities and 
beings. He also delivered the five commandments 
to him for guidance of his conduct. Then the 
student was taught the sacred Gayatri mantra 
and the teacher observed continence for three 
days: ‘‘When one has admitted a Brahmana to 
a term of studentship, he should not carry sexual 
intercourse etc.’’The procedure given above is the 
prototype from which the laterday procedure*“ 
evolved. 

In the Upani§adic period the theory of the four 
A^ramas seems to have been established and 
“Brahmacharya” or a student’s life became a 

10. Ibid, xi, 5. 9. 

11.1 Br. i. 2.1-8. 

12. cf. P.G.S. ii. 2, 5. 
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respected institution. The importance of the 
teacher was recognized even for Brahmavidya and 
theAcharya was the final resort.^® Upanayana 
was no more than going to a teacher and being 
admitted as a pupi).^'* But admission was not 
open to all. Students were admitted when they 
had satisfied the conditions laid down by the 
teacher: ‘ This knowledge should not be imparted 
to the sceptic, to the wicked and the vicious 
etc.”^* 

The Brahmacharins resi led and boarded at the 
house of their gurus** and in reuturn rendered 
many personal services, such as tending his 
cows and looking after the sacrificial lire. From 
the story of Satyakami Jabdla wo learn that 
he was asked to stay with the cows of the guru 
and return only when they had increased to a 
thousand. MoreoAer, the student helped his guru 
by begging alms also.*’ The usual period of 
studentship was from the twelfth to twenty- 
fourth year of la man.*® But longer periods 
are also mentioned. The age at which studentship 

13. 1 I t:h, u. 

H. gq?qt atJJifjr I Ibid, iv, 4. 

15. uqgqiujqrR 

T. u. 

16. or 3 TJ^ Uh. U. iii. 2.5; iv. 10 1. 

17. Ch. U. iv. 3. 5. 

iS.Ch. U..vi. 1.2. 
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began and the period spent at the house of the 
guru varied according to the individual inclination 
and capacity. To give an instance, ^vetaketu 
commenced his studentship at twelve and 
studied for twelve years. The Upani?ads also 
inform us that every time a man approached a 
new teacher, he had to perform his Upanayana 
anew.^'* The story of Aruni tells that even old 
man could become a pupil for a time.^® The 
teacher was held in high respect. It is preached 
that devotion to the teacher is necessry for the 
highest kind of knowledge.^ ^ At the end of the 
student life many practical instructions were 
given which are of very high value, such as 
“Speak the truth. Lead a pious life etc”.'^ '^ 

vij The Sutra and later Periods 

The Upanayana Samskara became fully 
established in the time of the Grhyasutras. All 
the Grhyasutras presuppose that Upanayana 
was universal and encumbent on every twice- 
born. They lay down all the regulations and 
every possible detail of the ceremony. The 
development of the ritualistic side of the 
Sarbskara was complete by the time of the 

19.Ibid. 

20. Br. U. vi. J. 6. 

21. U. vi. 23. 

22. T. U. 1.11. 

26 
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Sfitras. The Dharmasut.ras and the Sinrtis do 
not contribute any-thing to the ritual proper. 
They take up the link supplied by the Grhyasi'itras 
about the social side of the Sarnskara and develop 
it. They give full information and discussions 
about the age of the child to be initiated, the 
lawful recipients, the duties of a student and 
his conduct. In these rules and regulations many 
changes were introduced at different times which 
will be shown in their respective places. The 
Paddhatis, that were written still later, follow 
the ritual of their ) articular Yedic school in 
general, but at the same time admit many local 
customs prevalent in their times. 

(vii) The Meaning of the term Upanayana 

The conception of Upanayana has undergone 
many changes in course of time, In the 
Atharvaveda the word “Upanayana’ is used in 
the sense of “taking charge of a student”.®® Here 
it meant the initiation of the child by a teacher 
into sacred lore. “Upanayana” connoted the 
same thing during the Brahmana period, as it is 
evident by the initiation of a student in the 
Satapatha-Brahmana.'^ ‘ Even in the Sutra period 
the proposal of the student for studentship and 

23. I A.V. xi. 5. 3 

24. xi. 5, 4. 
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its acceptance by the teacher is the central point 
in the Saiiiskara. But later on when the mystic 
significance of the Upanayana increased, the idea 
of the second birth through the Gayatri mantra 
overshadowed the original idea of initiation for 
education. Manu says, “In the Vedic birth of the 
student, symbolized by wearing giudle made of 
Munja-prass, Savitrl is the mother and the teacher 
the father.”'^® By many writers the Saihskara 
itself is called “The Teaching of Savitri’’ (Savitri- 
vadanam ) Aparaka remarks on the word 
“Upanayana’’ used by Yajnavalkya, “By Upanayana 
is understood the establishment of connection 
between the pupil and Savitri, which is performed 
by the leacher.’’-*® In still later times the word 
“Upanayana’’was used only in the physical sense, 
that is, taking the pupil near the teacher by his 
guardians. By the Upanayana*Saraskara was 
meant that rite through which the child was taken 
to tho teacher.'^’ One authority extends the 
meaning of the word “Upanayana*’ and doee not 
restrict it to the educational sense alone: “The rite 
through which a man is initiated into the vows of 
the gure, the Vedas, the restraints, observances and 

25. a?! 1 

srsTfFT'Rrcfi f^air ii M-S. ii. l70, 

26. Apararka on Yaj, S. I. 14. 

27. OT JnsrrngTJIJf^q l Bharuchi, 

quoted in V.M.S* vol, 1, p, 334 
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the vicinity of a god, is called Qpanayana.”^® In 
the latest development of the Saiftskara its 
educational sense has departed altogether. The 
word “Upanayana * is used in the sense of a 
ceremonial farce which is performed sometimes 
before the marriage of a twice*born. In this sense 
it is called ‘‘Janeoo,”-^ that is, a ceremony in 
which a boy is invested with the Sacred Thread 
What a mockery of fate! The Sacred Thread as such 
is not mentioned in the Grhyasutras. It was a 
later substitute for the upper garment which was 
put on at the time of a sacrifice,®® One did not 
know that this insignificant decorative substitute 
would outweigh the original elements of the 
Saihskara. But when not education but a badge 
became the sign of regeneration, the Sacred Thread 
reigned supreme, 

(tiit) The Purpose of the Samkara 

The purpose of the Sathskara has also suffered 
various vicissitudes. Originally education was 
the main purpose and ritual or ceremoniously 

ejAii «ri || Abhiyukta, Ibid. 

29, 'Ihis word is current in Northern India. 

30. Cf. ^ I G.G.S. ii. 10. 

ll Uevala, quoted in V,M,S. 

vol. 1. p. 415. 
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taking the initiate to the teacher an ancillary item. 
It was not only at the first initiation of a boy but 
at the beginning of every branch of the Veda, that 
the Upanayana was performed.®^ Evidence is 
available to show that such was the case. In the 
Upanisads we come accross a number of 
cases where a man underwent the rite of 
Upanayana when approaching a guru for learning 
a new branch of philosophy.®'^ Yajnavalkya 
regards the reading of the Vedas the highest object 
of the Upanayna; “The teacher, having initiated the 
pupil with the Mahavyahj-tis, should teach him 
Vedas and the rules of conduct.®® j^ccording to 
Apastamba and Bharadvaja, the Upanayana was 
meant for learning: “Upanayana is the sacrament 
of a person desirous of learning.’’®'‘ Butin course 
of time the performance of the ritual and the 
Vratade^a or the commandments for observing 
vows became the chief object and education a 
secondary one, Gautama was the first exponent of 
this chools: ‘‘Being consecrated by forty*eight 
Sariiskaras a man goes to the vicinity of Brahman 

31. i 

^ qRrat || VasiStha, ibid. p. 337. 

32. Ch. U. V. ii. 7. 

33 OTsfhi p! 

11 1 - ^ 5 . 

34. wfira; i Ap. d. s. r. 

■3 
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and Rsis,”^® According to Manu also the ritual 
purifies this life as well as the other,®® Ahgira 
also thinks that the Samskara properly performed 
produces Brahmanhood.®’ When the Upanayana 
was an educational Sariiskara, the Vratade^a or 
the delivery of commandments by the initiator 
was a secondary performance, but when it became 
a bodily Sariiskara the ritualistic significance 
rose into importance. In the latest of its 
development, the Upanayana became a religious 
achievement (Purnsartha) bereft of any educational 
intention. Even the mad, the dumb, the deaf or 
otherwise disabled persons who were originally 
excluded ®® from the right of performing this 
Sariiskara were required to undergo the 
ceremony,*' 

(ix) The Age 

The first problem to be considered in 

connection with the TJjianyana Sariiskara was: At 


35. G.D.S. viii. H. 24. 

30. M.S, ii. 2(. 

37. Quoted in V.M.S. vol. 1, p. 137, 

38. ^ankhn.and Likhita quoted by llarihara on. I’.G.S ii. 2 

39. i 

riwrt: II The Hr®hma-purana, 

quoted in vol I, p. 399, 
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what age of the ieitiate should it be performed? 
The general rule given in the Grhyasutras and 
endorsed by the later authorities was that the 
Upanayana ceremony of a Brahman boy should 
be performed in the eighth year, that of a Ksattriya 
in the eleventh and that of a Vai^ya in the 
twelfth/*^ As regards the basis of this 
differentiation many speculations have been 
offered. Some writers regard it as a fancy 
and self-conceit of the Brahmans. As the number 
of letters in the Savitri mantras of ihe Brahmans, 
Ksattriyas and the Vai^yas happened to be eight, 
eleven and twelve,'^ the Brahmans look fancy to 
them and determined the respective ages of the boys 
of the upper throe classes for initiation at eight, 
eleven and twelve They quote Medhatithi'" and 
the Viramitrodaya'*' to support their views. 
According to another set of scholars'® the 
differentiation was based on the intellectual 
superiority of the Brahmans; the Brahman child 

'io. I’.G S. ii. 2; A.G.S. i. IS; Sc ii, 1; H.G.''. ii. 5; Ap. 

G.S. xi; G.G.S. ii. lO; M.S* ii. 36; Yaj. S. I. 11. 

"11. Ke.'iy, Ancient Indian liducation, p. 2 \ 

42. ffp? i 

Medhatithi on M.S. ii. 36. 

43. Ibid. 

44. V.M.S. vol. I. p. 344. 

45. S.K. The Kducational systems of the Ancient Hindus, 

P. 72. 
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was more intelligent than the K?attriya and the 
Vai^ya children. In connection with the first 
speculation it should be noted that the observations 
of Medhatthi and the Viramitrodaya, far removed 
from the time of the Sutras, may be fanciful, but 
relation between the Savitri mantra and the age 
of the initiate cannot be traced in the Grhyasutra?, 
Equality of letters is accidental which gave rise 
to the fancy of later-day writers, to whom 
Upanayana was a farce and not a real necessity. 
Moreover, there is no sanctity attached to these 
numbers in Hindu religion. So, it is difficult to 
believe that the difference in age for the 
performance of the Sairiokara, a ceremony full of 
consequences in the beginning, originated from 
mere fancy. The second speculation also cannot 
be supported, Baudhayana recommends any year 
between eight and sixteen for a Brahman boy.'**' 
So, it seems quite improbable that earlier age for 
their children was due to the superior intellect or 
the superiority, complex of the Brahmans. 

The more plausible basis of differentiation 
seems to be that, in early times, the lather was the 
teacher in case of the Brahman Brahmacharins. 
Therefore,'it was in no way inconvenient to them if 
they were initiated at an early age, because they 
had not to leave their homes for education. But 


46. B.G S. 5. 5. 
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quite different was the case with the Ksattriya and 
the Vaiiya children. They had to part with their 
parents for receiving education. Therefore, they 
would have been put to troubles, had they been 
separated form their parents in a very young age. 
Thus paternal feelings were responsible, to a great 
extent, for the higher age at which the initiation 
should be performed. There was one more operative 
factor in fixing the age of the Ksatriya and the 
Vai^ya children. The Brahmanical education 
that began after the Upanyana was mostly 
religious and priestly and consisted of Vedic and 
allied studies. The Brahmans had to busy 
themselves earlier with this kind of education^ 
because their further prospects depended on the 
knowledge of the Vedic lore. But the professions 
of the K§attriyas and the Vai^yas were different. No 
doubt, they had to maintain a racial standard of 
culture by undergoing a literary education, but they 
had to specialize in the military art and 
administration, and commerce and agriculture 
respectively. So, these two classes joined ihe 
Brahmanical education later, as they were not 
required to pass the same couse of studies as the 
Brahman students. Thus, caste differentiation 
originated form practical necessity and not out of 
fancy and superiority-complex of the Brahmans."*’ 

47. Cf. Dr. A..S. Ahekar, Education In. Ancient India, Chap# 

. p. 18, 
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Optional ages were prescribed for securing 
special merits. In the opinion of Baudhayana 
‘‘One desirous of holy lustre should perform the 
Upanayana in the seventh year, of long life in 
the eighth year, of glory in the ninth year, of food 
in the tenth, of cattle in the twelfth, of talent in 
the thirteenth, of strength in the fourteenth, of 
brothers in the fifteenth and of all in the 
sixteenth.”^® Manu also says, “The Upanayana 
of a Brahmana child desirous of holy lustre 
should be performed in the fifth year, that of a 
K?at.triya child desirous of jjower, in the sixth 
year, and that of a VaiSya child desirous of 
wealth in the eighth oear.’’ ‘” 

At the first, sight the wide oj)tions meant for 
different merits look fanciful. But when we lake 
into consideration the change which the 
conception of Upanayana underwent, in course 
of time, their rationale becomes evident. 
In the beginning the Upanayana marked the 
commencement of the primary education. Therefore, 
an early age was preferred and the earliest possible 
age for the Upanayana was fixed at five. But 
when the Upanayana ceased to signalize the 
primary education and was performed at the 

4?. B.G'S. ii. 5. 5. 

« 49. wJl I 

H M.S. ii. 37. 
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beginaiag of the secondary education, higher age 
was prescribed for this purpose, though it was 
always within the period of educational suitability. 
The age should be such that the mind of the 
student be still receptive and he may get 
sufficient time to study. The same age, however, 
would not suit every child. So, intermediate 
options were allowed to meet the need of every 
type of children. But at whatever time it may be 
performed, it was regarded always meritorious, 
because it was considered to be a sacrament full 
of religious'significance. 

The last limit for the performance of the 
Upanayana Sarfiskara in the case of a Brahman 
student was sixteen, of the Ksattriya twenty-two 
and of the Vai^^a twenty-four.®" When the 
Upanayana became a compulsory bodily Sarfiskara, 
it had got to be performed howsoever late it may be. 
The underlying purpose was to enlist all the 
possible yonng men of the community and stamp 
them with the peculiar culture of the race. For the 
Brahman the age was still earlier, as he was the 
custodian of the Aryan religion and the teacher of 
the Aryan race. The Ksattriyas and the Vaifiyas, 
who were less enthusiastic about priestly education 
could be initiated later. Twenty four was the 
last age, because it was the time about which 
marriage generally took^jlace. The Upanayana!must 

50.-P.G.S. ii, 5, 36-38. 
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be performed some times before the marriage of a 
twice-born. Mitrami^ra, a seventeenth century 
writer, permits Upanayana up to twenty-four 
years of a Brahman, thirty-three of a K?attriya and 
thirty-six of a Vai^ya/* This was the time when 
India was under the full hold of the Muslims. The 
performance of religious ceremonies was not a 
certain and safe thing. So, even wider scope was 
allowed for contingency. Probably it would have 
helped the reconversion of the new Muslims into 
the Hindu fold also. 

(w) The Vratya 

One, who inspite of the wide option allowed by 
the scriptures would not abide by the rules, was 
regarded fallen form the status of a twice-born and 
excommunicated form the community. According 
to Manu, “If after the last prescribed time people 
remain uninitiated, they become Vratyas, fallen 
from Savitri, discarded by the Aryans.”** These 
non-conformists were debarred (rom all religious 
and social privileges of thd Aryans. Non-abidance 
to the rule, in some cases, may have been due to 
carelessness, or adverse circumstances. But in the 
majority of cases it was deliberate. Hence, the 

51. V.M.S. vol. I. p. 347. 

52. m ^ i 

iftwtl WIW H M.S. ii. 39. 
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severe punishment was indicated upon them and 
they were classed with a non-Aryan tribSi the 
Vratyas, and classed with the 6fldras.*® 

It would not be out of place to trace briefly 
the history of the word ‘‘Vratya’’ to make the 
connection between the Vratyas and the non* 
conformance with the Vedic initiation more clear. 
In the Atharvaveda the word Vratya is used not in 
thes ense of ‘one who has not performed his 
Upanayana’’ but it is employed in the sense of the 
Highest Brahman; “The Highest Brahman is con 
coived and exalted as the Vratya-both as the heavenly 
Vratya, identified with the Great God (Mahadeva), 
the Lord l^ana or Rudra, and his prototype, the 
earthly Vratya, The Vratyas were certain, probably 
Eastern tribes, whether Aryan or non-Aryana, but 
certainly living outside the pale of Brahmanism, 
roving about in landson rough waggon covered 
with boards in a rather warlike fashiop, owners 
of cattle, having their own peculiar customs and 
religious cults.”®'* According to some scholars the 
word “Vratya' is used in the sense of a aon'.\ryan 
tribe,®®* while others hold that it denotes the 
earliest worshippers of Rudra and l^iva. Mr. J. W, 


53. 5jjminai cvik: I Ibid. X. 41. 


54. Winternitz, Histony of Indian Literature, voL 1. p. 

.54a, Rajarima RamakiUna Bhagavata, I. B. K, A, S. 19, 


1896. 
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Haver*^’’ regards ‘‘Vratya” as the ecstatics of 
the tKsattriya class and the forerunners of the 
later-day Yogins. 

Most probably the Vratyas were Aryan in race, 
though they were not Aryan in religion. This 
inference is supported by the fact that the doors 
of Aryandorn war always open for them if 
they sought admission,®® while it was closed 
against the Sudra'!, Thus, thou?h the exact sense 
of the term is not certain, it is clear that it was 
not used in the Smarts sense, that is, in the sense 
of a person who has not performed the Upanayana, 
But because the Vratyas dissented form the Vedic 
religion, those, who did not perform their Saitskara, 
in later time*, were classed with thein. They were 
called “Yi’atyas*’ because after obsejving certain 
vratas (sacrificial ceremonies) they could be admitted 
into the Aryan community.®'’ According to the 
scriptures, persons outcasted for nonperformance 
were eligible to re-admission into the Aryan 
fold after performing the Vratyastoma sacrifice. 

(mi) The U'panayan i not Compulsory in the beginning 

Though the Gyhyasutras and the later literature 
on the rituals presuppose that the Upanayana was 

54b. Die Anf*Higeder Yogapr.ixi.s, Berlin, 1922, pp. 11 H. 

55. M P.G.S. ii. 5, 44, 

Ibid. 
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a compulsory Sarhskara, such does not seem to be 
the case before the Sutra period. It may be argued 
that during the Atharvavedic times, the Upnnayna 
was regarded as a second birth® ^ and, most 
probably, all the twice-born received their status 
from this rite. But the idea of the second birth 
was not peculiar to the Upanayana only. It was 
also associated with the initiation which was 
performed before a sacrifice.®® So the significance 
of the second birth in the Vedic time was religious 
and not social; and not all the persons of the 
upper three classes were compulsorily required to 
perform the Upanayana Sarnskara. For a very ,long 
time before the rules laid down in the Grhyasutras 
crystallized, the Upanayana was a voluntary 
ceremony. Whosoever desired to learn approached 
his guru and performed the initiation ceremony, 
while his cousins, not willing to do so, remained 
without any initiation. The Upanayana was 
confind to literay and priestly families only. This 
is borne out by Aruni’s advice to his son ^vetaketu 
that he should pass through the life of a student, 
because members of his family did not claim 
Brahmanhood by birth.®® It should be also noted 

^ (kufa srRT ?*5»?ru?T!if#er ^fft ti a.v. 

xi. 5, 3. 

58. | A- i^r. ii. 3.4. 

59. Ch. U. Vi. 1.1. . ^ 
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that the A^rama theory, though recogaized, was 
not universally observed. The word “Vratya,’* as 
already pointed out, did not denote a person who 
had not performed his Upanayana, but it was 
used in the sense of a person who did not offer 
Soma sacrifice or keep the sacred fire.®“ In the 
Smyti and susbequent times many disabilities 
were imposed for not performing the Upanayana 
ceremony. But no such punishment was inflicted 
on the defaulter in the Vedic times. The social 
status of the Vratyas suffered in no way, as it is 
evident from their exaltation in the Atharveveda 
It is, therefore, quite clear that the Upanayana 
Bvrhskara was not regarded compulsory, rather it 
was a privilgo to be availed of by a willing 
person for entry into the sacred lil)rary of 
the race 

(itii) The Upamyna becomes Compulsory 

The Upanayana Samskara became compulsory 
somewhere towards the close of the Upani?adic 
period. There were many factors that led to it. 
First of all there was the cultural facter. For any 
advancing civilization education is essential. In 
order to make education universal, the Upanyana 

60. Jifq ftart Prawsi wf dtii fq^<« erRa; i A Vedic text quoted 
in the ParaAira-madhaylya. 1. 1. p. 165. 

61. A.V. X.V. 
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was made compuKsory. Every Aryan was compelled 
to spend at least some years at the house of a 
teacher or in some educational institution. The 
next but the allied factor was that the mass of 
literature and learning was increasing Different 
branches of learning evolved. Therefore, in order 
to preserve the sacred literature the services of 
the entire mommunity was conscripted by making 
the Upanayana a compulsory Samskara The 
third factor was a purely religious one. The 
Upanayana came to be believed to have possessed 
sanctifying power. One may or may not receive 
education but he must consecrate his person. This 
undue importance attached to the sanctity of the 
Samskara was also instrumental in mking it 
compulsory for all. The last fector was racial. 
The Indo-Aryans had to distinguish themselves 
from the non-Aryan population round them. In 
the first contact with the non-Aryans they were 
superior to, and distinct from them by their 
colour and culture both. But in course of time 
these characteristic dwindled, and there arose the 
danger of fusion with them and thus of lowering 
the standard of their civilization. The Upanyana 
which was already prevalent in the society, served 
a good means for differentiation The Aryans, 
who may not devote the period of youth to education, 

62, Cf, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Education In Ancient India, Chap. 

I, pp. 11,12. 
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but underwent the ceremony and put on the Sacred 
Thread, were called the regenerate and distinguished 
form thelSudras, the later-day non-Aryan population. 
The Upanayana was called a second birth in the 
sense that it heightened the social status of the 
recipients. All the Aryans became twice-born. A 
non-Aryan having only one physical birth was 
certainly regarded inferior to an Aryan. 

(aiii) Jiidieulous Consequences of Compulson 

When the Upanayana became a compulsory 
Sathskara people gradually forgot -its real purpose 
and many ridiculous consequences followed. 
Formerly when it was purely an educational 
Sarhskara, persons inherently incompetent for 
education were excluded from the right of 
performance.®'’ But when it became a bodily 
Saihskara, the opinion was advocated that the 
Upanayana should bo performed in the case of the 
dumb, deaf, blind etc. also.*'' A few Smrti-writers 
dissented from this view,®® But the majority 
accepted this absurd procedure in order to enable 
even disabled persons to marry, by providing them 
with a badge of superior castes, Anotherconsequence 

63. I and I.ikhita, quoted by 

Harihara on 1^,G,S. 

64, The Brahnia-purana, quoted in V,M,S, vol. I, p, 399. 

65i ^ahkha and Likhita, quoted by Harihara on P.G.S. 
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of the Upanayana being a bodily Sarhskara was 
that a fresh Upanyana was prescribed for a person, 
when he happened to be defiled by drinking wine, 
eating onion etc.”'’ This repetition presents a sad 
contrast to the fact that in the Vedic times it was 
repeated when the student began a new branch of the 
Vedas. The most absurd consequence that followed 
the degradat ion of the Upanayana from its original 
purpose was that even the Upanayana of trees 
came to be performed. A fourteenth century 
Carnatic inscription records that a Brahman 
performed the Upanayana ceremony of four peepal 
trees ®’ 

{xiv) The Upamyant Partly neglected during the 
mediaeml period 

So long as the Brahmanical culture had a strong 
hold over the Hindus, the compulsion was followed 
regularly. But during the Muslim period of 
Indian history, Hinduism received a rude shock. 
The religious life of the people was endangered and 
many high and prosperous fivmilies of the Ksattriyas 
and the Vai^yas were reduced to agriculturists. 
The theory became current that there are no 
Ksattriyas and ,the Vai^yas in the Kali Age.®® 
Though it was not universally accepted, the 


66. ^atatapa and_Yania, quoted in V.M.S, vol. I. p, 545. 

67, ^Epigraphica Carnatica. Ill, Malavalli Inscriptai no, 23, 
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majority of the Vaifiyas and the K^attriyas of many 
localities dispensed with the Upanayana SaEhskara. 
From the ninteenth century, however, owing to 
cultural revival by orthodox associations,®'’ they 
are again becoming particular about performing 
the Upanayana Samskara. 

(xv) Who took the child to the Teacher f 

Another problem was: Who should take the child 
to the Acharya ? In early times, in the Brahman 
families, it was the father who taught the boy.’® 
So, there was no need of discussing the problem. 
But the non-Brahman children were taken to the 
Brahman teachers. Moreover, when education 
developed and the art of teaching was specialized, 
the Brahman children also went to efficient teachers 
for study. Therefore, for proper initiation the 
question of taking the student to the Acharya came 
to be discussed. In the opinion of Pitamaha, the 
father, the grand-father, an uncle and an elder 
brother were rightful guardins of a boy, and, in the 
absence of the former the latter took the student 

68. 8TRRrat: I 

69. The Aryasamajas and the Sanatancdharma Societies, 

70. For example, ^vetaketu w.as taught by his father Aruni 
( Ch. U. vi. 1.); Br. U. vi. 2. 1; The Ch. U. iv. 5, 5; M. U. 

i.2.13. 
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to the teacher.’* In the absence of the above 
natural gurdians an elderly member of the same 
caste was also authorized to conduct the child to 
the Acharya.’® But when there was none to do 
so, or none would care to take the child to the 
teacher, the pupil himself went to the Acharya for 
initiation. 

(xti) The Selection of the Teaoher 

The selection of a teacher was determined by 
certain considerations. The best possible teacher 
was sought for, because the main object of the 
Upanayana was acquisition of knowledge and 
building of character. If the teacher himself was 
lacking in knowledge or virtue, he could not elevate 
the life of the student. “From darkness to darkness he 
goes, whom an ignorant person initiates. Therefore, 
one should desire an initiator, who comes of a good 
family who is learned and who is self-controlled.”’^ 
“A Brahmana who is wellread, of good family, 
of good character, purified by penance, should 

71. fq|[«r l^; Prar i 

Piplgi g l Ritamaha. 

72. | vrddhagarga. 

73. Such cases are very common in the Upani^ads, 

7'’. ^ etc., quoted in the 

V.M.S. vol./. p.408. 
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initiate a child.”’® A man was asked not to make 
a person his teacher who was not firm in his 
character, for “hands besmeared with fat cannot 
be purified with blood.’”'' Vyasa recommends a 
person for teachership "who is a Brahmana, entirely 
devoted to the Vedas, who comes of a good fiimily, 
whose profession is the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices, who is pure who is particular about the 
study of his own Vedic Sakha and who has no 
lethargy.’”’ Some further qualifications of an 
Scharya are given by Yama’“ as follows: “An 
Acharya should be truthful, courageous, capable, 
merciful towards all creatures, believer in God, 
firm in the study of the Vedas and pure in 
character. ’ These considerations were binding or 
respected wnen the Upanayana was an educational 
Sariiskara. When it ceased to be so, they could bo 
dispensed with. Later on, it was not meant for 

75 . i 

5ITOl'Jcirsr:%H<II'tII II ^aunaka. Ibid. 

76. q ^ d I 

5lf? HSratt f45[«iu: I) Harila, Ibid. 

77. I 

fffi II VySsa, Ibid. 

78. I 

arftcret I) 

ffiWPI. Il Vama, Ibjd. 
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education but consecration. Tbe Acharya was not 
expected to teach the initiate. His only business 
was to perform the ceremony with the recital of the 
Vedic verses. So, any-body who could do so was 
approached for this purpose. At present, in many 
cases, the Acharya is dispensed with altogether. To 
save expenses and botherations, people go to a 
sacred place, dip the Sacred Thread into the water 
poured on the deity and put it round the neck of 
a boy. It is due to the appalling ignorance of the 
real purpose of the Sarhskara on the one side and 
the non-religious character of the modern life on 
the other. 

(xvii) The Geremonis and their Significance 

In the beginning the Upanayana Samskara 
must have been very simple. In early times when 
the sacred V'^edio lore was handed down from 
generation to generation in priestly families, the 
father himself was the guru In this case, the 
formalities observed with him naturally should 
have been limited. The very ancient teachership 
of the father is proved by the parable of gods, men 
and demons all spending their student life under 
the guidance of their common father Prajapati.’'* 
During the Upani^adic period also there are 

79. . Br, Br. U. V. 2. 1. 

80. Br. U. vi. 2. 1; Ch. U. V.3; iv. 5. 5; v. 11. 7; M. U. 
i. 2. 12. 
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instances of students studying with their fathers.®® 
Original parental simplicity is re-echoed in the 
Upani^ads, where in many cases the Upanayana is 
very simple. The student approached his teacher 
with sacrificial fuel in his hands, thereby showing 
that he intended to be his pupil and he was ready 
to serve the teacher.®^ There are other instances 
where an oral request on the part of the student 
and its acceptance on the part of the Ahcarya was 
all that constiuted an Upanayana.®^ But these 
are sporadic cases of simplicity. Even before the 
close of the Vedic period, the ceremony was 
assuming a complicated character. The Upanayana 
of the Atharvavedic time included many items of 
the later-Jay ritual. Uuring the Brahmana period 
noted for sacrificial elaboration, the Upanayana 
Saihskara was developed and its ceremonious 
character is evident from the details available in 
them.®® The Grhyasutras®®* describe a full-fledged 
ritual with well-developed details The Sarhskara 
in its onward march also gathered many non-Vedic 
and popular materials under its auspices. 

(a) The Time. An auspicious time was 
selected for the performance of the Sarhskara. 

81. Idid. 

82. Cf. OT#d I h*"- tb vi. 2. 7. 

83. 6. Br. xi. 5. 4. 

83a. ,G.S. ii. 1; A.G.S. i. 19. iii. 5; B.G.S. ii. 2; G.G.S. ii. 10 
Kh. G.S. ii. 4; iii. 1; H.G.S. >. 1. ii. 18, Ap. G.S. 10. 
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Generally the (Jpanayana took place when 
the sun was in the northern hemisphere,®^ 
but in the case of the Vaisya children, its southern 
course was also prescribed.®® Different seasons 
were meant for different castes.®® The Upanayana 
of a Brahman was performed in spring, of a 
Ksattriya in summar, of a Vaisya in autumn and 
of a Rathakiira in the rainy season. These different 
seasons were symbolical of the temperament and 
occupation of different castes. The moderation of 
sja’ing symbolized the modeiTte life of a Brahman; 
the htat of summer rejiresented the ferver of a 
Ksattriya; autumn, when the commercial life of 
ancient India re-opened after the rainy season, 
suggested the wealth and prosperity of a Vaisya; 
and the easy time of rains indicated facility for a 
chariot-maker. The later astrological works associated 
different kinds of merits with different months 
from Magha to Asadha: “A l)oy whose Upanyana is 
performed in the month of Magha becomes 
wealthy, in the mouth of I’halguna intelligent, 
in Chaitra talented and well-versed in the Vedas, in 
Vai^akha provided with alt kinds of enjoyments, 
in Jyestha wise and groit, and in Asadha a great 

84. P.GS. ii. 2; A.G.S. 1. 19. 

85. g I Hrliaspati quoted in V. M. S. vol. 

I. p. 354. 

86 . i 

B.G.S. 11.5. 6. 
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conqueror of enemies and famous Pandit.”®’ The 
bright half of the month was preferred, asit was a 
delightful time for any social function and its 
brightness was symbolical of knowledge and learning. 
Holidays, Parvans, inauspicious times and the days 
of natural abnormality were avoided. 

(b) Preparations. Before the actual ceremony 
took place, a canopy was set up under which the 
Samskara would be performed.’^” A day before the 
ceremony, many pauranic Performnces took place. 
Themost auspicious god Gano^a, was propitiated and 
several other gooddesses, .'^ri, Laksmi, Dhrti, Medha, 
Pu?ti, l^raddha, and Sarasvati were worshipped.®® 
On the previous night, the candidate was sweared 
all over with an yellow substante, and a silver ring 
was tucked to his top-knot,'"’ After that, he was 
commanded to spend the whole night in absolute 
silence. It was a mystic rite which prepared the 
candidate for the second birth. The yellowish 
powder gave a show of ombryonh; atmosphere and 

utkt i 

H'the Uajmnartanda 

quoted in V.M.S. vol. I, p, 355. 

88, qg|g q(55 qUBRf #qtis^ I 

P.G,S. i. 4. 2. 

89, It was a later development not found in the Grhyasiitras. 

90, It is a local cuslon in many provinces. 
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absolute silence made the boy a speechless child 
anew. 

(c) The Joint Meal. The next morning the 
mother and the child ate together for the last time. 
It was rather an unusual procedure in a Hindu 
Saiiiskara. According to Dr, Altekar”^ it marked the 
end of an irregular life of a child and reminded the 
boy that he was no longer an irresponsible child 
and that he had to lead a systematic life thence 
onward. But it might have been the parting 
feast of the mother and the child also. It 
was a sad touching ceremony. It expressed 
the deep affection of the mother for her 
child. After his Upanayana the mother no more 
could take fof>d with him as a rule The very idea 
moved the mother to s'low her last affectionate 
feeling. Both the ideas may have operated in 
the above ceremony. But there seem to be some 
more factors that gave rise to it The boy not 
only could not take food with his mother, but 
also was going to be separated from her for a long 
time. The mother could not enjoy his company 
during this period So her heart was heavy on 
the occasion and the most impressive act of love 
that she could do was to eat with-the child. There 
was perhaps, one practical necessiry of feeding the 
child in the morning. The ceremony was a protracted 


Education in Ancient India, !• p. 19. 
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006 . In order that he may not get hungry during 
the ceremony, he was fed before it began. After 
the mother’s feast, a number of young men were 
entertained It was a party which was given to 
the playmates of the candidate at the departure 
of their friend to the teacher’s house. 

(d) The Bath. After the feast was over the father 
and the mother took the child to the (’anopy. where 
the sacrificial fire was burning in the alter. The first 
scriptural item of the ceremony was the feeding of 
the Brahmans, an act always meritorious and in 
this case symbolical of Brahmayajna and 
Brahmicharya, which the life of the student was 
going to be after his Upanayana, Then the boy 
was shaved. If the Chudakarana had been performed, 
he was simply shaved in the ordinary way by the 
barber. But sometimes to economize the expenses, 
though not sanctioned l)y the scriptures, the 
haircutting ceremony was postponed till now and 
it was performed before the thread-giving. When 
the shaving was finished, the boy was bathed. It 
was a ceremony essential to every Saraskara. 
Washing purified both, the mind and the body of 
the recipient. 

(e) The Kaupina. The bath being over, the boy 
was given a Kaupina to cover his private parts. The 
social consciousness h>d already dawned upon the 
mind of the boy, but from now he had particularly to 
observe the social decorum and to maintain his 
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own dignity and self-respnot. Then the boy went 
near the Acharya and announced his intention to 
become a Brahmachari: ‘‘I hare come hither for the 
sake of studentship. T will be a student,’’" '^ Haying 
accepted his request the Acharya offered him clothes 
with the verse, “In the way in which Brhaspati put 
on the garment of immortality on Indra, thus I 
put this garment on thee, for the sake of long life, 
of old age, of strength, of splendour.””^ The Hindu 
idea of decorum required that, when engaged in a 
religious ceremony, the upper part of the body 
should de covered with a piece of cloth. On the 
occasion cf the Upanayana, therefore, the young 
scholar was offered an upper garment, because from 
this time his proper religious life began. From 
the ancient literature wo know that the original 
piece of (he upper garment offered at this occasion 
was the deer-skin. We are informed by the Gopatha 
Brahmana that the deer-skin was symbolical of 
spiritual and intellectual pre-eminence.®* By 
putting it on, the student was constantly asked 
to become a youth of ideal character and deep 
scholarship. In the early pastoral life of the 
Aryans the use of the deerskin was a need. 
Its hoary antiquity lent it a sanctity and, 
in course of time it became a religious luxury Its 

92. P.G.S. ii. 2, 9. 

93. Ibid. ii. 2. 10. 

94. G. Br. i. 2.1-3. 
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use, however, was limited to bedding. When the 
Aryans became agriculturists and spinning and 
weving came into existence, a cotton cloth was 
offered to the student. According to the Apastamba 
and the Baudhayana Grhyasutras, this piece of 
cloth should have been woven in the house of the 
Brahmacharin just before the ceremony The 
Grhyasutras prescribe clothes made of different 
stuffs for different castes. The clothes of a Brahman 
student should be made of t^ana ( hemp), that of a 
K^aitriya of Ksauma (Silk ) and that of 
a V'ai^ya of Kutapa (the kuSagrass ).'’® But, 
optionally, clothes made of cotton were prescribed 
for all.Formerly on purely religious grounds, 
white and unwashed clothes were offered, no doubt 
symbolizing the purity of life.'’** But, later on, 
practical sense prevailed on the religious motive, 
though it was still tinged with symbolism The 
clothes of a Brahman shuld be Kasaya. ( reddish ) 
that of a Ksattriya Manjistha ( dyed with madder ) 

95. qtu: I b O.S. ii. 5. II; Ap. G.S. H. l6. 

96. 3'ir I i. 17. 18. 

97. OTqt qisftfsil I I bill. 

98. | A.G.s. i. 19. 1 ). 

Il I’l-.-icetJ, quoted ill 

V M.^ vol, 1. p, 410, 
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and that of a Vai^ya Haridra (yellow).®® The 
clothes were dyed because thereby they would not 
get shabby very soon. Different colours preserved 
the distinction of castes. The deep-rooted facination 
for white clothes, however, did not die away and 
many Smrtis insist that the colour of the clothes of 
a Brahmachari should be white.At present the 
above distinctions have vanished away and clothes 
dyed in Haridra ( yellow ) are offered to all the 
twice-born. 

(f) The Girdle. Next, the Acharya tied round the 
waist of the youth the girdle with the verse, “Here 
has come to me, keeping away evil words, purifying 
mankind as a purifier, clothing herself by power 
of inhalation and exhalation, with strength, this 
sisterly goddes, the blessed girdle’’^or with,'‘A 
youth well attired, dressed, come hither. He, being 
born, becomes glorious. Wise sages extol him, 
devout ones, turning their minds to the gods”. Or 
silently.^The girdle was originally made to 
support the Kaupina But, later on, it was turned 
to serve as a religious symbolism. It was made 
of triple cord, which symbolised that the student 

9?. ^f%Rt 

I A.g.s. i. 19. lo. 

100. g I Manu quoted in V.M.S 

vol. p. 410, 

101. l-.G.S. ii. 2.11. 

101a. Ibid. ii. 2.12-13. 
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was always encircled by the three Vedas The 
girdle also informed the student that his belt was 
"a daughter of Faith and a sister of the sages, 
possessed the power of protecting his purity and 
chastity and would keep him away from evil.”^*’^" 
Like the upper garment, the girdle was also made 
of different stuffs for different castes, and even for 
one single caste options were allowed according 
to different Vedic schools. The girdle of a Brahman 
was made of Munja grass, that of a Ksattriya of a 
bow-string and that of a Vai^ya of wool. It must 
be even and good-looking. Its use at present is 
momentary, and soon after the Upanayana it is 
substituted by a cotton girdle. 

(g) The Sacred Thread. After the tying of the 
girdle came the most important item of the 
Samskara, according to the later authority, the 
investing the student with the Sacred Thread 11 
should be, however, observed that it was unknown 
to the early writers on ritual. None of the 
Gfhyasutras contains the prescription of wearing 
the Sacred Thread. It seems that the upper garment 

102. fjTI; I A^Viiliiyana, quoted in 
V.M.S, vol. I. p. 

l02a. waffli t A.v. 

vi. 133. 4. 

stew iffciff aeft I 

m «n gqjtin ii v.u.s. 5. 
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which was offered to the youth was the proto-typo 
from which the sacred thread descended, though 
both the prototype (but not for sacrificial purpose) 
and the imitation weie retained by the later 
authorities. The very name of the Sacred Thread, 
“Yajiiopavita’’ supplies a clue to its original 
nature.*”” 

The scrifjtures prescrilic that cotton cords 
should^be worn by the Jirahmana, woollen by the 
Ksattriyas and linen by the Vai^yas.*”^ But the 
option of cotton cords is found for all.*”® It seems 
that it was due to the convenience of getting 
cotton threads The Sacred Thread was of different 
colour according to different castes; the Brahmans 
wore white, the Ksattriyas red and the Vai^yas 
yellow. It is said that it corresponded with 
the colour of the mind of the above castes. But the 
differentiation was afterwards removed and at 
present the Vai^ya colour, yellow, has been adopted 
universally. 

The Sa<'red Thread is ^pun by a virgin Brahman 
girl and twisted by a Brahman. In it as many 
knots are made as there are Pravaras amongst the 

103. ( f. Dr. .\S Altekar, Education In Ancient India, 
Appendix, A. 

104. 

WmtiSJW II ii. 44. 

105. t Ualthinasi, f(iioted in V.M.S, 
vo). I. p. 415. 

99 
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ancestors of the wearer. The composition of the 
Sacred Thread is full of symbolism and significance. 
Its length is ninetysix times as the breadth of 
the four fingers of a man, which is epual to his 
height. Each of the four fingers represents one of 
the four states the soul of a man experiences from 
time to time, namely, waking, dreaming, dreamless 
sleep and absolute Brahmanhood. The three folds 
of the cord are also symbolical. They represent the 
three Gunas, reality, passion and darkness, out of 
which the whole universe is evolved. The care is 
taken that the twist of the threrd must be upward. 
It was done, so that the Sattvaguna or the good 
quality of reality may predominate in a man, and 
so he may attain spiritual merits. The three 
cords remind the wearer that he has to pay off 
the Three Debts he owes to the ancient seers, the 
ancestors and the gods. The tlirco cords are tied 
together by a knot called Brahmagranthi, which 
symbolises Brahma, "Viamr and ^iva. Besides, 
exira knots are made in tho cords to indicate the 
various Pravaras of a particular family. 

The Acharya, while investing the student with 
the Sacred, Thread repeated an appropriate Mantra, 
asking for strength, long-life and illumination for 
the boy,^°® the boy looking, in the meanwhile, 

106 .<Tr»T tffsf i 
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towards the sun. A Brahmacharl can put on only 
one set of the Sacread Thread. A householder is 
given privilege to wear two, one for himself and 
one for his wife. There are different methods 
of wearing the Sacred Thread at differeat 
occasions. While performing an auspicious 
ceremony one should be Upaviti, that is, the Sacred 
Thread should hang from his left shoulder, at the 
performance of some inauspicious ceremony a man 
should be Prachinaviti, that is, the Sacred Thread 
should hang from the right shoulder, and at times 
he is called Niviti when the Sacred Thread is 
worn round the neck bke a garland.^*” 

(h) The Ajina. Then the Ajina or deer-skin was 
presented to the pupil. The word “Ajina” denotes 
generally the skin of an animal e.g. a gazelle, 
as well as that of a goat The use of skins as 

cloth in ancient times is shown by the adjective 
“Clothed in skins’’^(Ajina-vasin), and the 
farriers’ trade is mentioned.^ The Maruts 
were also noted for wearing deer-skins.^^* The 
wild ascetics of a late Rgvedic hymn seem to be 


107. A quoted in V.M.S. vol, I. p. 423. 
lOS. A.V, V. 21. 7. 

109. §.'Br. V. 2 -1. 21. 
no. Ibid, iii.9. 1.12. 

111. The Vajasaneya-Sarhhita xxx, 15. 

112. K,V. i, 166. 10, 
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clad in skin.^'® The Ajina was first used as an 
upper garmc nt. But, later on, when cotton cloth was 
supplied in its place, it was utilized for a seat. In 
early times the country was covered with forest 
and skins were found in abundance. But when 
forest were cleared, there became paucity of hide, 
and blanket was prescribed.^ *'* The ancient 
tradition was adhered to, though the skin was 
reduced to threads which is now represented by 
three strands fastened to the Sacred Thread at the 
time of the Upanayana Sarhskara. Different kinds 
of skins were prescribed for different castes. The 
Paraskara Grhya?iitra says, “The upper garment 
of a Brahmana should be an antelope skin; that of a 
Rajanya the skin of a spotted deer; that of a Vai^ya 
goats’ or cows’ skin; or if the prescribed sort of 
garment is not to be had, a cows’ hide should be 
worn by all, because to that belongs the first place 
among all kinds of garments”.*' The cow’s skin 
was easily available; that is why it was a 
general option for all. According to Visnu tiger- 
skin was also worn by the Vedic student.***' But 
it was a rarity. The skin was of a practical use 


113. Ibid. X. 136. 2. 

114. Ap. I. 

115. P.G.S. ii. 5.2 . 

/16. I quoted in V.M.S. vol. I, 

p. 413. 
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in the forest life of early times. Because it was 
generally used by hermits and ascetics, it began to 
gather sanctity round it. When it became 
connected with the religious ceremony, the 
writers on Itharma invested it with symbolism. 
The Gopatha-Brahmana says that the lovely 
deerskin was sombolical of holy lustre and 
intellectual and spiritual pre-emininco,^^^ The 
student, while putting it on, was reminded that 
he should attain the spiritual and intellectual 
position of a Rsi. 

(i) The Staff. A staffs * was given by the 
Acharya to the student, who acce])ted with the 
verse, “My staff whice fell down to the ground in 
the open air, tliat I take up again for the sake of 
long life, of holy lustre and of holiness.” According 
to some authorities the scholar should grasp the 
staff with the verse that was recited while taking 
a staff at the time of entering on a long sacrifice. 
The latter prescription was based on the fact that 
studentship was regarded as a long sacrifice.”'’ 
The Manava-Grhyasutra observes tha^ really 
speaking, the student is a traveller on the long 
road of knowledge.^The staff was the symbol 


117. See ante p, 18.'. footnote 11. 

118. P.G.Si. ii. 2. 14. 

119. ff at i quoted by Hariliara 

P.G.S. ii. 2-14. 
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of a traveller and while accepting it, the 
student prayed that he may reach safely the 
end of his long and arduous journey. One 
authority, however, remarks that the staff was 
the symbol of a watchman. The student was 
armed with the staff and charged with the duty of 
protecting the sacred Veda's. According to some, 
the purpose of the staff was to protect the student 
not only from the human foes hut from the demons 
and evil spirits ns well.^'^^ Apararka on the 
Yajnavalkya Smrti^^^ points out that the staff 
could also serve the purpose of making the student 
self-confident and self-reliant, when ho went out 
in-the forest for collecting sacred fuels, for tending 
the cattle of his guru or when ho travelled in 
darkeness. 

The type of the staff was determined by the 
caste of the student The staff of a Brahman was 
of Palil^a wood, that of a Ksattri)a was of Udmbara 
wood and that of a Vai^ya was of Vilva wood.^^® 
Options, however, were allowed which were based 
on local fashion or the availability of a particular 
wood in the locality. But as the wood of a staff 

121. Cf. Dr. A.S. Al*ekar, liducation In Ancient India,Chap. 

I. pp. 25. 26. 

122. V.G.s. 6. 

123. P.G.S. ii.6. 26. 

124. Yaj, S. T.'29. 

125. A.G.S, i. i'J, 10. 
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was not of a great consequencei so all could use 
all kinds of wood,^^® But some limit the staff 
to the sacrificial trees only.^®’ The length of the 
staff was also fixed according to the Varria of the 
student. “The staff of the Brahmaua measured up 
to his hair, that of the Ksattriya up to his forehead 
and that of a Vai^ya up-to his nose.”^^® Vasi^tha^*'* 
prescribes quite the reverse which shows that there 
was no real significauce in the above distinction 
except the caste difference. Elegance of the staff 
was also taken info consideration. According to 
Gautama and Paithinasi the staff shuld be unbroken, 
unscratched and with bark.*®° Manu says that 
it should be straight, without any scratch, fine- 
looking, not causing uneasiness and not burnt by 
fire.^-'^ In some cases, e\cn at present, all these 
rules relating the staff are respected, but in the 
majority of cases a very poor or nominal substitute 
for the staff is jjresented to the student. The 
reason is that, nowadays, it has no practical 
utility, the initiate not being expected to go 
outside his home to a hermitage in the forest. 

126. U? 1 5. 2<\ 

t GJ),S. 

128. AG.S i, 19 !■'. 

129. V.D.S, quoted in V.M.S, vol, I. p. 436, 
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(j) Symbolical Performances. After the student 
was fully equipped with the necessities of a student 
life in ancient times, a series of symbolical 
acts followed before tho Acharya prop?rly took the 
student in his charge. The first of them was that 
the teacher, with his joined hands, filled the 
students’joined hands with water with the verse, 
“Ye waters,” This was symbolical of purification,^® 
The student required sanctification before ho could 
legitimatively learn theGayatri mantra, Asvalayana 
says, “The teacher having uttered mantras pours 
water in tho joined hands of the student, so that he 
may be purified to receive tho Savitri mantra,’’*®® 
Next, tho teacher made the student look at the sun 
with “That eye etc,”*® ® The life of a student was 
a perfect discipline regulated to the minutest 
details. The sun roj)resents the Cosmic I aw which 
governs the whole universe The student was 
asked to learn from the sun the observance of 
unswerving duty and discipline Asvalayana, 
again observes ; “The sun is a witness to all actions; 
he is the Lord of all vows, time, action and virtues; 
therefore he should bo properly worshipped.”*®* 

131a 3^: I 

sign's? ll A^val^yaiCcarya quoted 

in V.M.S. vol I p. 'Idf). 

132. Ibid, 

133. I'.G.S. ii. 1/. 
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(k) Touching the Heart. After this, the 
teacher touched the heart of the pupil reaching otot 
his right shoulder with the words, “Into ray will 
I take thy heart etc.”^®® The sarae verse was 
recited at the time of the marriage ceremonies also, 
with the only change of tho deity, in that case 
being Prajapati, while here it is Brhaspati, The 
‘‘Lord of Prayers” or the “Presiding deity of 
Learning” was requested to unite the hearts of the 
Acharya and the pupil. This prayer was intended 
tp emphasize that relation between the teacher and 
the taught was not formal and mercenary but real 
and sacred. Realization of this fact was necessary. 
Ko progress in education was possible unless there 
was a complete harmony, a deep sympathy and a 
wholehearted communion between the guru and 
the initiate. 

(l) Mounting the Stone. Then the student was 
asked to mount a stone with the words, “Tread 
on this stone: like a stone be firm. Tread the foes 
down; turn away the enemies.”^®® According to 
the Manava Grhyastitra,^®’ the student, by 
mounting a stone, was asked to be steadfast in the 
persuit of his studies. In the opinion of the 
Bharadvaja Crhyasutra,^®® however, stone was 

135. F.G.S. ii. 2. 18. 

136. M.G.S. i. 22. 10. 

137. Ibid. i. 22. 12. 

13?. Bh. G.S. i. 8. 
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»1bo symbolical of strength. The purpose of the 
rite was to make the student adamantine in his 
physique and character. The stone delivered a 
good sermon to the student that the firmness of 
determination and strength of character are the 
most essential needs of a successful student 
career. 

(m) Taking the Charge. Now the proper taking 
the charge of the student began.^®^ The teacher 
seized the student’s right band and asked his name. 
The pupil replied, “I am N. N. Sir !’' The teacher, 
again, enquired whose pupil he was, whereupon the 
student replied ‘‘Yours”. The Acharya correcting 
his answer said, "Indra’s pupil art thou; Agni is 
thy teacher; lam they teacher, N. N.!’’ Thus the 
teacher took the boy in his charge for education 
and protection. But thinking hnnself not 
ommipresent and all«powerful, he commended the 
student to the protection of gods and all creatures, 
that were requested to guard him every where. “To 
Prajapati I give thee in charge. To the god Savitr 
I give thee in charge, To Heaven and Earth I give 
thee in charge. To all beings 1 give thee in charge 
for the sake of freedom from harm ’. ^ ^ ” 

(n) The Commomdments. Then after a 
circumambulation of the fire, and offerings to it, 
the teacher, taking hold of the student, delivered 

139. P.G.S. ii. 2.19-22. 

140. Ibid. ii. 2. 23. 
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the following commandments: “A student art thou. 
Take water. Keep silence. Put fuel on the fire. 
Take water,”^^^ This commandment is found as 
early as in the ^atapatha Brahmana^^** which, 
besides, offers some explanation of the text also. 
“Sip water. Water doubtless means ambrosia: Sip 
ambrosia is thus he tells him; do thy worki work 
doubtless means vigour; exert vigour is what he 
tells him; put on fuel: enkindle thy mind with fire, 
with holy lustre is what he thereby tells him; do 
not sleep: “do not die’’ is what he thereby says to 
him etc’’. The commandment was a practical advice 
as well as a symbolical performance. 

(o) The Savitri Mantra. Next, the most 
sacred Savitri mantra was taught to the student*^® 
If he could not follow it just on that day, it could be 
recited to the boy after one year, six months, 
twenty*four days, twelve days or three days,^^^ 
The teacher, looking at the face of the child, 
uttered the Savitri mantra, “Let us meditate on 
the most excellent light of the Creator ( the Sun ); 
May he guide our intellect.”^^* The mantra was 
recited Pada by Pada, then hemistich by hemistich, 

I IWd. ii. 3, 2. 

142. xi. 5,4. 

143. P.G.S. ii. i.Z-, g.G,S. i. 21. 5. 
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and the thiad time the whole verse. To a Brahman 
the Acharya recited the Savitri mantra in the 
Gayatrl metre, to a Eajanya in Tristubha, and to 
a VaiSya in Jagatl, or to persons of all castes in 
the Gayatri metre, The last option has now 
obtained universality. The teaching of the sacrei 
mantra signalized the second birth of the child, as 
the teacher was regarded the father and Savitri 
the mother of the child.^^® In early times the 
teacher himself waa supposed to have conceived the 
child: “By laying his right hand on the pupil, the 
teacher becomes pregnant with him; Fn the third 
hight he is born as a Brahman with the Savitri.”^ 
The prayer was simple but significant. It was 
very appropriate to students whose prima business 
was to stimulate and develop their mind. 

(p) The Sacred Fire. The rile of first enkindling 
and feeding of the sacred fire^'*'* was performed 
after the teaching of the Gayatri mantra. The 
verses uttered hero were full of educational 
significance. The student wiped with his hand 
the ground round the fire with the formula. “Agni, 
glorious one, make me glorious. As thou glorious 
Agni, art glorious, thus, 0 glorious one, bring me 
to glory. As thou Agni are the preserver of the 


146. emiCT urm i m s. ii. 170. 

147. S. Br. xi. 5. 4 Vi. 
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treasure of sacrifice for the gods, thus may I become 
the preserver of the treasure of the Vedas for 
men.’’^^* Then he put fuels on the fire with the 
prayer, ‘‘To Agni I have brought a piece of wood, 
to the great Jatavedas. As thou, Agni, are 
inflamed by wood, thus I am inflamed by life, 
insight, vigour, offspring, cattle, holy lustre...May 
my teachar be the father of living sons? May I be 
full of insight, not forgetful of what I have learnt; 
may I become full of glory and splendour, of holy 
lustre and enjoyer of food. Svaha The sacred 
fire was the symbol of Life and Light, for which 
the student strove. It was the centre of all religious 
activities of the Indo-Aryans. Its worship began 
in the student career and continued throughout 
his life. 

(q) The Rounds for Alms. Then followed the 
student’s going the rounds for alms.^*^ This was 
the ceremonious beginning of what was going to be 
the chief means of his maintenance throaghout his 
student career. On the day of the Upanayana he 
begged from only those who would not refuse, p.g. 
his mother and other, relatives. The decorum 
required that a Brahmaqa student should beg 
addressing the woman whom he asks for alms with 
the word, ‘‘Lady” put at the beginning of his 

149. Ibid. ii. 4. 2. 
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request; a Bajanya with the word “Lady’’ inserted 
in the middle; a Vai^ya with the word put at the 
end,’’ It cannot be said how far the custom of 
begging was universal in ancient India. But the 
ceremony of begging emphasized on the student’s 
mind the fact that, being a non-economic entity, he 
was dependent on the public charity and he should 
discharge his duties to society when he would 
become its earning member. Begging of alms, in 
early times if not universal, must have been 
common, at least, in the case of Brahman and other 
poor students, as it is still practised by poor 
Brahman students. But in later times, excepting 
some rare cases, it fell in to disuse. 

(r) Late Features. At present a few new 
features, unknown to the scriptures, have been 
introduced in the Upanayana Saraskara, which are 
located after the ceremonial begging. The student 
undertakes a mimic performance.'®^ He enacts a 
comedy of going on educational mission to Benares 
or Kashmir. But he is persuaded by his maternal 
uncle or brother-in-law who allures him by promising 
a bride. What'a tragedy of the educational ideal of 
the Upanayana Sarhskara, The Samavartan that 
was performed at completion of the studies, is now 
staged on the same,day, simply for the emergency 
of chiild-marriage. 

152. In’ancientitimes educational journey of the student was 
a real'One See the 6,G,S. ii. vS; A.G.S. iii. 10, 
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(s) Triratra-vrata. After the initiation 
ceremonies were over, the student was required 
to observe three days’ continence, which was 
called "Triratra Vrata”.^®’ This continence 
might extend to twelve days or one year. It was 
the beginning of a rigorous training. He was not 
to eat saline food, he had to sleep on the ground, 
and he was forbidden to take meat and wine and 
to sleep in the day time. At the end of the vow, 
the Medhajanana ritual was performed in order to 
9voke divine help in the sharpening of the 
intellect, memory and retaining power.It was 
called Medhajanana, because by prforming it one 
cauld get intellect fit to grasp the Velie knowledge. 
6aunaka says, “The ^un-born Goddess, the 
preserver of this world, Herself is Medha. One 
who desires success in learning should worship 
her with a view to stimulate talent,”*®’ At 
present, the Upanayana having no educational 
purpose, these ancillary rites of educational 
significance have been dropped, 

(t) The Dawn of a new Era. When the 
Upanayana was a living Saihskara performed at 
the beginning of the student career, it must bare 

153. A.G.S. i. ;12. 12 H.G.S. i. 8. 15. 
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created a very impressive atmosphere It 
marked the dawn of a new era in the life of the 
initiate. He was no more a child and was 
introduced to the life of perfect and stern discipline. 
The ceremony symbolized the fact that the student 
was a traveller, starting for the boundless realm 
of knowledge. To reach his destination, he was 
asked to be firm and steadfast, like a stone, in his 
determination. A complete harmony between 
him and his Acharya was also essential. In his 
mission, the student was assured the help of all 
gods and creatures. The ideals before him were 
Indra, the lord of all gods, and Agni, the most 
brilliant element in the world, the one suggestive 
of power and position and the other indicative of 
life and light. If the student acted up to the 
sjmbolisms and suggestions of the Sarhskara. he 
was bound to be a successful scholar and afulfledged 
man, fit to share the responsiblities of the world. 



3. the vedaiumbiia (the beginning of thevepic siupy) 
(i) Introductory 

In the earliest enumeration of the Samskaras 
by Gautama,^ the Vedarambha and the Godana 
are not mentioned. Instead, he gives the four Vedio 
Vratas, “Catvari Vedavratani,’ which according 
to A^valayana, were, Mahanamni, Mahavratara, 
Upanisadand Godana.^ Besides, special rites were 
prescribed before the reading of a Veda or its 
branch.' Though these vratas were originally 
intended for all the twice-born, they were probably 
observed in the priestly families alone, because it 
were they who used to specialize in all the branches 
of the Vedas and the Vedic rituals. The non- 
Brahmans gradually gave up the practice of 
performing the Vedic vratas or vows. In course of 
time, tlie non-Vedic literature grew in extent and 
importance and came to be studied extensively by 
the Brahmans. The Vedic literature was less 


1, G.D S, viii. 2A, 
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and less studied. So with the decline of the 
Vedic study these vratas began to pass out of 
vogue. They are not mentioned in the majority 
of the Grhyasutras and the Dharmasfltras 
and altogether passed over by the Smrtis. But 
respect for the old tradition required that there 
should be one Samskara that could take the place of 
the Vedic vows and mark the beginning of higher 
education. Thus the Vedarambha sprang on the 
ruins of the ancient Vedic ^ratas. This is the 
reason why the Vedarambha appeared so late in the 
list of the Saiiiskaras Vyasa mentions it for the 
first time."* 

(ii) The Origin 

There was one more change in the history of 
the Sarhskaras which necessitated the existence 
of the Vedarambha as a separate Samskara. In 
the beginning the Upanayana and the study of 
the Vedas began almost together. The former was 
a real going of the child to the house of the teacher 
and was immediately followed by studentship. The 
Vedic study was supposed to begin with the most 
sacred Gayatri mantra. But in later times, when 
Samskrit ceased to be a spoken langauage or a 
widely understood oni the Upanayana became 
merely a bodily Sarfiskara. Then it was performed 


4. Vy. s. j. 14. 
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when the student had already begun the study of 
his vernacular, and the nominal Acharya by whom 
the Saihskara was performed had no intention to 
take the student in his own charge. Therefore it 
was thought necessary to perform another Saihskara, 
besides the Upanayana, to mark the beginning of 
the Vedio Study. 

(Hi) A New Sa'kikdra 

• The Sarhskara, as already pointed out, is first 
mentioned in the Vyasa Smirti.*^ It differentiates 
the Vratade^a { a new name of the Upanayana ) 
from the Vedarambha, During the time of the 
author, the first had nothing to do with study, but 
the second was purely an educational Saihskara 
performed at the time when the student actually 
began his Vedic study. The later Paddhati-writers 
have recognized the distinction between the 
Upanayana and the Vedarambha and they insert 
the latter between the Upanayana and the 
Samavartana, 

(ti) The Ceremonies 

For the performance of the Vedarambha 
Saihskara an auspicious day was fixed after the 
Upanayana. In the beginning, the MatvpQja the 
Abhyudayika ^raddba and other preliminary 
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ceremonies were performed. Then the teacher 
established the Laukika-Agni, invited the student 
and seated him on t'le Western side of the fire. After 
this, gereral offerings were made. If the Rigveda 
was to be begun, two abutis of ghee were offered to 
the earth and Agni; if the Yajurveda, to Antarikga 
(the sky ) and Vayu; if the Samaveda, to Dyau and 
the sun; and if the Atharvaveda, to the quarters 
and the moon. If the study of all the Vedas began 
together, the above offerings were made together. 
Besides, Homa were offered to Brahman, Chhandas 
and Prajapati. In the end, the teacher, having 
made gift of the I’urqapat/a and Daksina to the 
officiating Brahman, began the teaching of the 
Veda.® 


6, The G.irg^apaddliiitf, 



4 . THR KE^ANTA OB THE GODANA (tHE SHAVING OF BEVBD) 

(ij Different Names and their Significance 

The Ke^anta or the first shaving was one of the 
four Vedic Vratas ' When the first, three vratas, 
that were closely connected with the Vedic Study, 
disappeared, the Ke^anta separated and assumed an 
independent i;osition, though it retained the ancient 
Geretnonies. The existence of the Ke^anta as a 
separate Saifiskari seems to be older than that of 
the Vedarambha. The Grhyasutras^ describe the 
Ke^anta with the Chudakarana, but they nowhere 
mention the Vedarambha. Jatukarnya, an older 
writer than Vyasa, enumerates the former but do 
not mention the latter. ’ It was regarded as a major 
Sarhskara by Vyasa who includes it in the list of 
the famous sixteen Sariiskaras/ The question may 
rise in one’s mind why the Ke^anta did not meet 
the same fate as the other V’'edio Vratas met. The 
reason appears thus. This Saiuskara had an 
advantage over its colleagues. While the first 

1. A^valayana quoted in S.M. p. 63. 

2. A.G.S-i. JSgP.G.S. ii. 1 3; g.G.S. i.28. IK; G.G.S. iii. 1; 
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three Vratas were dependentj for their life, od the 
Vedic study, it was essentially connected with 
the body and conduct of the student. When the 
Vedic literature ceased to form the general curri. 
culuin of studies, the first three Vratas fell into 
disuse. But the Ke^anta still signalized the natural 
change that took place in the life of the student. 
Even when the Sarfiskaras became mere ceremonies 
bereft of their original purpose, the Ke^anta did 
not suffer very much. 

(ii) The Origin and Early History 

The Kesanta, as its very name suggests, was a 
Sarhskara which consecrated the first shaving of 
the‘Student’s beard. It was called Godana also, 
because it was characterized by the gift of a cow 
to the teacher and gifts to the barber. This 
Sarhskara was performed at the age of sixteen and 
marked the arrival of youth when the student was 
no more a boy, and beard and moustaches appeared 
on his face.''* The consciousness of manhood dawned 
upon the young man. He required a greater 
watchfulness over his youthful impulses. Hence it 
was thought necessary that the student should be 
reminded once more of his vows of Brahmacharya. 
He was, after shaving the beard and moustaches, 
required to take the vow of Brahmacharya anew 


5, u 18j M.3. ii, 65, 
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and to live the life of strict continence for 
one year. 

(in) Later History and Gor^uslon 

During the mediaeval and subsequent times 
confusion entered the Hindu religion and 
degeneration set in every department of life. When 
early marriage became common, the Ke^anta 
began to be considered as marking the end of 
Brahmacharya In the Sutra period the shortest 
period of Brahmacharya was twelve years. According 
to this calculation, the student career ended at the 
age of eighteen. But this was not the general 
custom. Only those students, who were in sure 
need of the family, took leave of their gurus at 
this early age. Later on, however, owing to the 
emergency of child-marriage, it became a common 
practice to close the Brahmacharya period with the 
Ke^anla or Godana. The Bharadvaja and the Varaha 
Gfhyasutras, which were written subsequent to 
the beginning of the Christian era, had already 
begun to prescribe the general option that “in the 
opinion of some, one could close his Brahmacharya 
with the Godana ceremony.”" The supporters of early 
marriage began to argue that the termination of 
Brahmacharya at sixteen was in no way against 
the Gastric rule, as if the Upanayana was performed 


6. I Bh. G.s.i.9; V. G. S 9. 
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at the age of five, one could get twelve years for 
the study of the Vedas.'' Thus what was in the 
beginning a concession, later on became privilege 
and right of the people, but cetrainly for the 
worse 

As a matter of fact, the Ke^anta or Godana 
had nothing to do with the termination of 
Brahmacharya The Sainavartana was to mark 
the close of the student life. Both the Samskaras 
were confounded deliberately in order to enable 
the boy to marry without finishing his complete 
course of studies. Confusion became more 
confonuded for ordinary men owing to the fact that 
shaving formed the common clement in both 
the Saihskaras. 

(if>) Gertmonies 

As already said, the ceremony was performed 
at the age of sixteen. The procedure followed ai d 
the mantras recited at this samskaras were quite 
the same as adopted in the chauda Saihskara. The 
only diflerence was that in it beard and moustaches 
were shaved instead of head. Just as in the 
Chudakararia, hair of the beard, head, nails were 
thrown into water. The student, then, offered a 
cow to the teacher. At the end of the ceremony 
he observed a vow of silence andded a life of austere 
discipline for full one year. 

7. ^rjnivasa on J.G.S. i. 18. 



5. THE SAMWARTANA OR SNANA ( END OP STUDENTSHIP ) 

(i) Introductory 

This Sathskara was performed at the close of 
the Brahmacharya period and it marked the termi¬ 
nation of the student life. Samavartana means 
‘^returning home from the house of the giiru.’*^ It 
was called Snana also because bathing formed the 
most prominent item of the Sarhskara. According 
to some anthropologists, bathing was meant for 
washing away divinity fron the student During 
his Brahmachrya period, he was living in divine 
contact and he himself had some divine halo round 
him. So, before he returned to the ordinary world, 
he had to put off divine influence, otherwise he 
would pollute divine attributes and thereby incur 
divine displeasure. The aarly Indian writers also 
regarded Brahmacharya as a long sacrifice.^ 
Therefore, just as at the end of a sacrifice the 
sacrificial bath or Avabhrtha was taken by the 
sacrificer, so the long sacrifice of Brahmacharya 
also required that the student should have a bath 

f. sTiJT g^prr t i v. m.s. 

vol, I. p. 56^, 

2. R. H, Nassau, Fetlcshism in West Africa, p. 212, 

3. ^ ^ I Quoted by Gadidhara 

on the P,G,S, ii, 2. 15, 
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at its end. Bat there was one more idea associated 
with bathing in the Saniavartana Saibskara, which 
later on became the most prominent. In the 
Sanskrit literature learning was compared to an 
ocean, and one who possesed great learning was 
supposed to have crossed that ocean. Naturally, 
a student, who had completed his course of studies, 
was regarded as a person who had crossed the 
ocean of learning. He was called a Yidyasnataka 
(one who has bathed in learning) anda Yratasnafaka 
(one who has bathed in vows)."* Thus the 
ceremonial bath at the end of the student career 
symbolized the crossing of the ocean of learning 
by the student. 

(it) Importonce 

The close of one's student life was a very 
momentus period in one’s life. One had to make a 
choice between two paths of life One of them was 
to get oneself mirried and plunge into the busy 
life of the world, sharing its full responsioilities 
The other was that of retirement that is, to keep 
off from the turmoil of the world and to lead a life 
of detachment, both physical and mental. Those 
students who chose the first path were called 
“Upakurvaija”, and those who selected the second 
path wereknownas “Naisthika”.® The Upakurva^as 

4. P.G S. ii. 5. 32. 36. 

5. Yaj. S. I. 49. 
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returned from their gurukulas and became 
householders. The Nai^thikas did not leave their 
teachers and lived in the service of their masters 
in quest of supreme knowledge.® According to 
Visou, some people were compulsorily required to 
lead the life of a Brahmachari on physical grounds. 
They were the hump-backed, the blind by birth, 
the impotent, the lame and the diseased.'' They 
did not ])erform their Samavartana, because 
Vivaha was not possible in their case. 

(Hi) The formal Course 

But the majority of students followed the 
normal course of life and preferred the life of a 
householder to that of a celebate one. All the 
authorities on Dharma^astra recommend that one 
shouid pass through ail the four A dramas in order. 
Manu says, “The different orders, Brahmacharya, 
Qarhasthya, Vanaprastha and Sanyasa spring from 
the life of a householder. The four ASramas 
followed in order, according to the rules of the 
Sastras, bring a man to the supreme state of 
life.’’® 

6. Tfdt gtl: i 

ii m.s. li. 243. 

a Vi9nu quoted in S.M. p. 6? 

8. M,S. Ibid. 
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(iv) Three Types of Snatakas 

This Samskara was originally performed in the 
case of those, who had finished their entire course 
of studies and observed all the Vratas. 
Those, who simply memorized the texts of the 
Vedas, without understanding the meaning and 
without following the rules of conduci prescribed 
for a Brahmachari, were excluded from the right of 
performance.*’ Thus in the beginning the 
Samavartana was a ceremony corresponding to 
modern convocation function. Only those who 
have passed their examinations are at present 
admitted to the convocation; oaly those who had 
finished their education were allowed to take their 
bath. But in course of time this rule seems to be 
relaxed. In the opinion of a large number of the 
Grhyasutras there were three types of Snatakas^® 
The first type was that of the Vidyasnatakas, who 
had completed their entire course of studies but not 
the full term of Brahtnaoharya, The second type 
consisted of the Vratasmatakas, who had observed 
all the vows and spent the full period of 
Brahmacharya at the house of the guru but had not 
finishad the full course of studies. The third type 
was constituted by the best students, who had 

9. sr aw Waai I M.G.S. i, 2, 3. 

10- WWW fawawiafi ffa | 

P.G.g. ii. 5. 33, 
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fiaished their full course of studies and observed all 
the vows. They were called the Ubhaya-Snatakas. 

(t) A pass-port to Marriage 

Later on, when the Upanayana lost its 
educational significance, the original purpose of 
this Samskara was also lost sight of and it came to 
be regarded, more or less, a bodily Samskara, a sort 
of license for mariage. This condition obtained 
when early maariage became prevalent in the 
country. Because marriage could not take place 
before the Samavartana, it must be performed some 
time before that. First, the convenient time found 
for it was that of the Ke§anta ceremony, which 
also resembled it in some details, eg. in shaving 
and bathing.^ ^ But subsequently, the KcSanta 
too became an insignificant Samskara; so the 
Samavartana came to be combined with the 
Upanayana. At present, in the majority of cases, 
both the Sarhskaras are performed together. What 
a mockery of fate ! The education of a child was 
supposed to be complete before it commenced. 
Another ridiculous result also followed from the 
ignorance about the real nature of the Samavartana. 
In the beginning, it was performed when the 
education of the youth was over; marriage usually 
followed but by no means immediately. In later 


V See ante p, 247, 
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times, the theory became current that one should 
not remain without an ASrama even for a single 
moment.^'^ If a Snataka was not immediately 
married, he would incur sin by spending some days 
without any particular A4rama. In mediaeval 
times it came to be advocated that the Samavartana 
should be performed when the marriage of the 
youth was already settled. So it takes place one 
day before the marriage, possibly with the Haridra 
ceremony, 

(vi) The Age 

At what period after the Upanayana, the 
Samavartana-Saiiiskara should be performed was 
a problem to be considered.^ '' The longest period 
of Brnhmacharya was forty-eight years, allowing 
twelve years for the study of each Veda, The 
smaller periods stopped at thirty-six, Twenty-four 
and eighteen according to the circumstances of the 
student and his parents. The last but one period 
was the most common type’ of Brahmacharya and 
in the majority of cases education finished at 
twentyfour. The mediaeval writers, however, began 
to favour the last period in order to enable a boy 
to marry earlier But at present there is no time 

12. anrvafi ^ ffsr; i 

•nsr^ ftsn u: n u.s- >• lO. 

13. P.G.S. ii. 6. 8-3, 
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limit. The Vedas have become a sealed book, 
there is no fixed course of education and even 
ordinary literacy has become a luxury. The 
Samavartana Saihskara is now drowned into 
insignificance and is incor porated either in the 
tTpanayana or the Vivaha ceremonies. 

(tit) The Permission g/’ the Teacher 

Before the student took his bath, ho had to 
discharge a very important duty. He asked the 
permission of hi'; master to end his student career 
and satisfied him with the guru-dak?ina or tuition 
fees.^^ Anujna or permission was regarded 
necessary, because it certified the Snataka that he 
was a fit person in learning, habit and character for 
a married life. Manu says, ‘Being permitted by the 
guru, one should perform his Samavartana and 
mairy a woman etc.Up to this tim( the student 
did I ot pay any thing to the Acharya So, when 
he was going to leave him, he was exj.ected in all 
propriety, to pay him according to his means, in 
the form of fees. The teacher should be given earth, 
gold, cow, horse, umbrella, shoes, clothes, 
fruits and vegetables.^’ According to Vyasa, only 

14, WRpifk l A.o.^. iii. 8. 

15. pniignsj miRi twiftit i 

16. Ibid, ii, 245. 

17, Ibid. ii. 246. 
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COWS should be given in fees.^® The services 
rendered by the teacher to the student were highly 
respected and none could pay too much for them. 
“Even the earth containing seven continents was 
not sufficient for the guru-dak§ina’’.^’’ “There is 
no object on this earth by giving which one can 
free himself from the debt of even a teacher who 
teaches a single letter’’.-*® If one could not pay 
anything in the form of money or land etc. be 
should at least, go to the teacher and formally take 
his permission. In such cases the teacher used to 
say, “My child, enough witli money ! I am satisfied 
with thy merits’’.'^^ 

{viit) The Ceremonies and their Significin e 

When the preliminary considerations were 

disposed of, an auspicious day was fixed for the 
performance of the Sathskara. The ceremonies 
opened with a very strange procedure. The student 
w«8 required to shut himself up in a room 
throughout the morning. According to the 
Bharadvaja Grhyasutra, it was done, so that the 

18. % nm l Quoted ill V.M.S. 
vol. I. p. 5C5. 

19. gagflqfcft 5T I ibid. 

20. 55: I 

SfijRir n ibid. 

21. JIWWH ?t du?, I Ibid. 
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sun may not be insulted by the superior lustre of 
the Snataka, as the former shines only with the 
light borrowed from the latter.^At the midday 
the student came out of the room, embraced the 
feet of his teacher and paid his last tribute to the 
Vedic fire by putting some fuel on it. Eight vessels 
full of water were kept there. The number eight 
indicated the eight quarters of the earth and 
suggested the idea of honour and praise being 
showered on the student from all over the earth. 
Then the student drew water out of one vessel with 
the words, “The fires that dwell in the waters, the 
fire that must bo hidden, the fire which must be 
covered, the ray of light, the fire which kills the 
mind, the unbearing one, the i)ain causing one, the 
destroyer of the body. i he fire which kills the organs, 
these I loive behind. The shining one that I seize 

here .Therewith I besprinkle for the sake of 

prosperity, of glory, of holiness, of holy luster’’.^® 
With other appropriate verses ho bathed from 
other vessels. The body of a student was heated 
with the fire of austerity and penance, hence for 
the comfortable life of a householder it required 
a cooling influence, which was symbolised by 
bathing and indicated by the verses associated 
with it. 

FTtsi^l 5 I 

Bh. G.S. ii. 1. 8. 

23. P.G.S. b. 8-10. 
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After the grand bath the student cast off his 
entire out-fit, e g. the mekhala, the deerskin, the 
staff etc. into water and put on a new loin cloth. 
Having eaten some curd and sesame he cut off his 
beai-d, lock of hair, nails, and cleansed his teeth 
with an Udurobara tree branch with the verse,” 
Array yourself for food. Here has come King 
Soma; he will purify my mouth with glory and 
fortune”.'^ ^ The student had practised continence 
both in food and speech. Now he was going to 
prepare for a fuller and more active life of the 
world. At the timeoftheSamavartana, the austere 
life of a student was over, and many comforts and 
luxuries of life denied to him during his 
Brahmacharya, were presented to him by the 
Acharya. First, ho gave the studest a bath with 
fragrant water.*® Then oinment was applied to 
different organs of the student and a wish was 
expressed for the gratification of senses, “Satiate 
my up-breathing and down-breating; satiate my 
eyes; s tiate my ears.”*® The student, then, put 
on new garments which had not yet been washed 
or soaked in dye, and received flowers and 
garlands. Ornaments, collyrium, earrings, turban, 
umbrella, shoes and mirror, the use of which was 

24. 12. 

25. Idid. ii. 6 . 13; G.G.S. iii. H; Kh. G-S. iii, 1. 9. 

26 . Ibid. 
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forbidden to the student, were officially offered 
to him. A bamboo staff was also given to the 
scholar for safety in life. Well-to-do guardians 
were expected to furnish a double set of the above 
articles, one for the teacher and the other for the 
student.-'' 

In the case of a Brahman student, according 
to some, a Homa was performed and the hope was 
expressed that the Snataka would get plenty of 
students to teach.®''* The teacher, then, offered 
to the student the Madhupark, indicating a great 
respect, for it was reserved for a few, e.g. a 
king, a teacher, a son-in-law etc.'®® 

Dreseed in his new attires, the student would 
proceed to the nearest assembly of the learned 
in a chariot or on an elephant.'®'* There he was 
introduced as a competent scholar by his teacher 
But according to other authorities, after the 
ceremony was over, all day the Snataka kept away 
form the sun-shine and remained silent till the 
stars appeared. Then-he went oast or northwards, 
paid reverence to the quarters, and the stars and 
the moon, conversed with friends and went to 
where he expected argha gift which was regarded 

27. A-G.S. iii- 8. 

27a. B.G.S. ii. 6, 

28. »ffpcr»anw rnw fir^r: 1 

i. 3. 1-2. 

29. 4p. G.s. i. 11. 5;-D.G.?. iii. J. 26, 
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appropriate to a Snataka immediately after 
the bath.® 

(ix) The Respeet paid to the Snataka 

A survey of the Samavartana ceremonies 
shows hgw high was the respect in which scholars, 
who had completed their education, were help by 
society in ancient India A Brahmaua passage 
quoted in the Grhyasutras assert thit the Snataka 
was a powerful personality.^’^ 

(w) An Absurd SimpH/ication 

At present, tue whole caremonies have been 
reduced to an absurd simplicity. The Sarhavartana 
is performed either with the Upanayana or the 
Vivaha in hurry and the only remnants of the 
detailed procedure are the bath and the decoration 
of the person, and these also without proper Vedic 
mantras. 

30. G.G.S. ii!. 5.21. 

m t A.G.S. iii. y. 8. 
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THE VIVAHA (MARRIAGE CEREMONIES ) 
(«') The Importance of Marriage 

The Aivaha is the most important of all the 
Hindu Sarftskaras, The Grhyasutras generally 
begin with it, bee iuse it is the origin and centre 
of all domestic sacrifices. They presuppose that 
every man, in his normal conditions, is expected 
to marry and run a home. Even beforre them, in 
the Vedic period, to which only a few of the 
Sarfiskars can be traced back in their ceremonial 
form, the marriage ceremonies were developed and 
they have found literary expression in the Rgveda^ 
and the Atharvaveda.'^ A sweet home, a lady love 
and fondlings in the house-these were coveted 
objects for theVedic Aryans. Therefore, marrige 
received great importance even in early times 
When religious conscioiiness developed, marriage 
was not only a social necessity but became a 
religious duty encumbent upon every individual. 
Marriage was regarded as a sacrifice ® and one who 
did not enter the married life was called “one 

1. X, 85, 

2. xiv. 1, 2. 

3. qr l T. Br. ii. 2. 2 . 6. 
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without sacrifice”, a contemptible term, indeed, 
for the Vedic Hindus. The Taittirrya Brahmana 
says, “He, indeed, is without sacrifice who has 
got no wife ” It again adds, * ”He is himself a hal^ 
man, the second half is wife.’’ When the theory 
of Three Debts ® evolved, marriage gained even 
greater importance and sanctity, as it was through 
marriage that one could pay off one's ancestral 
debt, by producing children. 

During the Upanisadic times, the ASrama 
theory was established. The advocates of this 
theory maintained that one should proceed A^rama 
by A^rama, that is, a man should fir-t live the 
life of a student, then he should enter the married 
life, after this he should lead a retired life and in 
the last A^raina he should give up all worldly 
attachements and become a religious wanderer. The 
married life was regarded essential for the growth 
of personality and no tinge of antipathy was 
attached to it. 

In the time of the Smrtis, the A§ram system 
was believed to be divinely ordained, and it was 
thought to be the sacred duty of every person to 
respect it. From the Gfhyasiitrfts and the 
Dharmasutras we learn that the number of 

4. 9Wl enWii: |lbid ii, 9. 4. 7. 

nsni ftawi: i t.s. vi. s. 10.5, 
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Naisthika Brahmacharis was very much limited and 
majority of young men accepted the life of a 
the householder. The Smrtis entirely endorse the 
A^ramaa ystem and emphatically prescribe that 
a man should marry after his student life. Manu® 
enjoins, “Having spent the first fourth part of his 
life in the house of his guru, the second fourth in 
his own house with his wife, the third part in 
forests, one should take Sanyasa in the fourth part, 
casting way every worldly tie.” Harita^ is of the 
same opinion: ‘‘One who spends his life in the 
said manner, having conquered all the worlds, 
attains the world of Brahma,” According to 
Dak^a,” the order of the first three A^ramas cannot 
be changed. None is more sinful than one who 
trangresses this rule. The Smrtis highly praise 
the life of a householder. They call it the best 
A^rama and regard it as the centre and prop of 
the whole social structure. “Just as all creatures 
exist depending on air, so do all the A^ramas 

6. uid gtt: i 

^ II 

ii m.s. Iv, i, 2. 

7. Iffwi 41 > 

spilfpr Quoted in S.M. p. 64. 

8. W»tii«ii5^«f sr 1 

41 11 d . s . i . 12. 
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depend upon the householder, Because the 
householder spports the tnree ordess by raanns of 
knowledge and food, so his order is the highest. One 
who longs for imperishable heaven and happiness in 
this world, should uphold the Grhastha-A^rama...”® 
Quite in keeping with these ideas, a man who did 
not marry was held in low scale. An anonymous 
quotation by Apararka on Yajnavalkya^" says, “0, 
King, a man, he may be a Brabmana, Kiatriya, a 
Vai^ya or a Sudra, who is without a wife, is not 
fit ^or religious act." 

For several reasons marriage was held in high 
esteem among ancient peoples. Doubtless, in rude 
pastoral, and even agricultural times, economic and 
social causes were at the basis of this esteem. 
Large family was a blessing. Marriage was a family 
affair rather thanapersonal one; indeed the generation 
of offspring was the supreme motive of every 
union to the end that a man’s house or family 
might not die out. Then religious motives were 
equally operative in assigning such a great regard 
to marriage. Worship of ancestors and gods was 
dependent on progeny, which could be obtained 

y. trig U?3ira^; I 

u^auswi: !i '■tc, M.S. iii. 77-79. 

lO. yqag i 
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only through marriage. In later development of 
Hinduism, the last idea became more prominent 
than the social and economic ones. 

Other ancient peoples also held marriage in high 
esteem. Among the people of larael it was respected 
for the same reasons as among the Hindus.^' 
“Later on in the age of the Messianic prophesies, 
marriage gained an added sanctity from the 
precious possibility that the fruit of the union 
might be the promised messiah of the Jews, its 
long desired savior from oppression.’’ In Greece 
also marriage was highly respected and looked 
upon as a sacred ceremony ’ ‘‘By means of such 
union family was perpetuated, the inheritance of 
property provided for and the worship of ancestral 
gods continued. Therefore, celebacy was regarded 
a serious offence, a crime against the household gods 
So strong was the feeling in Athens that a law was 
enacted enjoining the first magistrate of the City 
to see to it that no family became extinct.’*And 
in Sparta Plutarch tellus us that a man who did 
not marry lost certain rights and was not treated 
by younger men with that respect so scrupulously 
accorded by Spartan youths to their elders.^^ Like 

11. Willystine Goodsell, Ph. D., A History of The Family 
A.s A Social And hducational Institution, pp. 58, ff, 

12. Ibid. pq. 86 ff. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Life of Lycurgus, Bohn’s Classical Library, vol. 1. p, 81. 
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ancient peoples the Homans looked upon marriage 
as a sacred and important act and stamped celebacy 
with public divsupproval, since it was 
disadvantageious alike to the state, which needed 
supporters, and to the family which needed sons to 
continue its domestic worship. 

But a contrast is presented by the hristian 
views regarding marriage. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that the views of the early 
Christian Fathers concerning the marriage bond 
was profoundlj influenced by the opinions of St. 
Paul The doctrines of this great leader are so 
familiar that only a brief reference need be made 
to a few of the more influential of them. He writes: 
“Nevertheless, to avoid fornication let every man 
have h'S own wife, and every woman have her own 
husband.”^ '* But this doubtful sanction is promptly 
followed by the words; “But I speak this by 

permission and not of commandment.For I 

would that all men were as I myself.I say 

therefore to the unmarried and widows, it is good 
for them if they abide even as I. But if they 
cannot content, let them marry; for it is better to 
marry than to burn”. There is no tint in Paul’s 
writing, nor does it clearly appear in the works of 
the later Church Fathers that mrrriage is a spiritual 

15, 1. Cor. vii. 2. 

16. IbU. vii. 7^. 
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as well as a physical union and that the latter should 
bo impossible witout the former. “Obviously these 
pronouncements show scant appreciation of the 
uplifting and strengthening influence of a true 
marriage*of its power to quicken and deepen all 
worthy emotions Thus it is that the reading of 
the marital views of the later Church Fathers is a 
distasteful task from which the student willingly 
turns.”*®* But it should be noted that this was a 
reaction against the corrupt Roman society where 
sexual relations were very loose and which led to 
the physical as well as spiritual downfall of the 
Romans. 

{ii) The Origin 

Such an important occasion as marriage naturally 
attracted much attention of the people and many 
and various ceremonies gathered round it But for 
fully understanding the development of the 
marriage ceremonies it is necessary to know how 
and under what circumstances they arose. The 
circumstances, in which^the institution of marrige 
originated, conditioned the nature of marriage 
rituals. The word '‘marriage’’ has a reference to 
*‘a union of the male and female which does not 
cease with the act of procreation but persist after 
the birth of offsprings until the young are capable 

16a. Willystine Goodsell, Ph. D., A. History of the Family 
A* Social And.Educational Institution^ pp. 80. if. 
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of supplying their own needs.It is evident 
that sexual instinct itself could not have brought 
about perraant relationship between man and 
woman. Nor the aboriginal man had that 
glimmering conception of that ideal love which 
to-day binds a pair together in the strongest of 
human ties. The weakness of the savage female 
also was not responsible for marriage tie, because 
she was as strong and capable of self-defence as 
the male. The source of marriage is to be sought 
for elsewhere. We can look for it in the utter 
helplessness of the new-born offspring and the need 
of both the mother and the young for protection 
and food during a varying period of time. So it 
appears that marriage has its source in the family, 
rather than the family in marriage, and the very 
roots of the permanent union of the sexes are found 
in parental duties. It was the natural desire of 
woman for sufficient protection during the critical 
period of her confinement and for adequate 
protection of the child in its helpless state of 
infancy that drove her to select a permanent 
companion in life. In this selection she was very 
cautious, as she fully considered the fitness of the 
man and arrived at a mutual understanding before 
she gave herself away to him. The love making 
and other means of enticement were there that 

17. Willystine (lOodsell, A History of the h'ainily -As. 4 , Social 
And Educational Institiitio.i, p, 6 , 
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helped in effecting the union.^'^* The desire for a son, 
the protection of wife and children, the need of 
ruuning a home and the ideal of domestic felicity 
are duly reflected in the marriage ceremonies. 

(»m) Pre-marital Stage 

Now we have to consider the evoltion of 
marriage in ancient periods of Indian history, 
though the marriage ceremonies of the Hindus 
presuppose a mono[amous union. The Rgvedic 
society emerges with a well established home which 
could not have been possible in the pre-marital 
stage of sexual relation. There is no instance of 
promiscuity proper in the Vedic literature. The 
only reference to it is found in the Mahabharata.^'’ 
There it is stated that women were free 
in early primitive times and they could have 
sexual relation with any body they liked, 
even though they were married. This revolting 
custom, however, was abolished by ^vetaketu, son of 
Uddalaka. This story, at most, proves that the 
Aryansdiad'passedithrough a stage of society when 
such intercourse was tolerated in society. 
Temporary sexual relations also are not to be found 
either in the Vedas or in the Grhyasfitras. The 
marriage as described in them was meant to be 

l7a. A.C. Das, |;gvcdic Culture 

18 - I 
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regular and permanent The only instance of 
marriage by periodical contract is supplied in the 
story of Urra^i and Pururavas in the Rgveda.^® 
This form of marriage, however, was not current 
in the Kgvedic times and must have been a 
recollection of ancient times when temporary 
marriages were in vogue. 

(te) Marriage Proper 

It is a mistake to suppose that sexual relation 
in the earcy society was promiscuous. The great 
anthropologists with their vast and intimate 
knowledge of primitive culture have arrived at the 
conclusion that the sexual relation bet ween man and 
woman in ancient times was not promiscuous, 
Westermarck remarks: ‘ It is not of course impossible 
that among some peoples intercourse between the 
sexes may have been almost promiscuous. But there 
is not a shred of genuine evidence for the notion 
that promiscuity even formed a general stage in 

the history of mankind.Although polygamy 

occurs among most existing peoples, and polyandry 
among some, monogany is by far the most common 
form of human raarriage.lt was so among the ancient 
peoples of whom we have any direct knowledge, 
Monogany is the form which is generally recognized 
and pi rmitted. The great majority of peoples are, 


19. X. 59. 
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as a rule, monogamus, and other forms of marriages 
are usually modified in a monogamous direction.”-® 
Almost the same observations are made by 
Howard ^ on the topic: “In a progressive society 
monogamy is the natural and usual form of 
marriage. Other forms of marriage are degradation 
or retrogression to the primitive conditions. 
Promiscuity never creates the home, nor engenders 
those noble sentiments of self-sacrifce and self- 
denial that have helped to uplift the human race.’’ 
’The Vedic hymns and the Grhyasutras celebrate a 
regular marriage for a life-long companionsphip. 
The Hindu Sacbskaras recognize the fulfledged 
marriage bereft of savage waywardness on the part 
of man and woman. 

’x)) The Forms of Marriage 

After we have considered the general state 
of sexual relation, we have to see how a young 
man and a young woman were united to lead the 
life of a householder. Th« Smrtis’'^^ have 
recognized eight methods through which it 
was done. These are Brahma, Daive, Ar?a, 
Prajapatya, Asura, Qandharva, Eak^asa and 

20, History of Human Marriage, pp. 133. 149 

21. History of Matrimonial Institution, pp. 00, 91. 
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Pai^acha. Though many of these methods can be 
traced back to the Vedic period, they have not 
been mentioned as such in the per-Sutra literature. 
To the majority of the Grhyasutras the 
eight methods are unknown. The Miinava 
Grhyasutra-■' refers to the Brahma an.l l^ulka 
(Asura) only. So does the Varaha. The 
A^valayana^ is the only Gfhyasutra that 
mentions all the eight methods. The omission, 
however, does not mean that these methods were 
not current before, or even during, the composition 
of the Grhyasutras. They were, more or less, a 
social problem beyond the proper scojjo of the 
ritual literature. When every thing was settled 
about marriage, the particular rite was required 
to solemnize it. 

The Smrtis have divided the eight methods into 
two groups, Pra^asta or approved and Apra^asta 
or disai)i)roved. The fir.st four are Pra^asta, the 
restare Apra^asta. The first four methods were 
regarded [jraiseworthy, among Avhicii the first was 
the best, the fifth and the sixth wore tolerated and 
the last two were forbidden. But all of them were 
legalized. At present the only two forms, Brahma 
and Asura are rocognized. The more objectionable 
the method the more primitive it was, though 

23. M.G.S. i. 7. 12. 

24. A G.S. i. 6. 

25. M.S. iii. 24. 25. 
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some of them were curreat side by side. They 
will be d‘*alt with in their ascending order, 

(pt) The Historical Growth of Eight Form 

(a) Pai^acha. The least approved method 
was PaiSacha.®® According to it the bridegroom 
fraudulently got possession of the person of the girl, 
and it was, therefore, characterized as the basest 
of all methods. In the opinion of the A^valayana- 
GrhyasQtra, carrying off a girl, who was either 
slhepy, intoxicated or unconscious was called 
Pai^acha. The capture of the giri was common with 
the Rak5asa method, but unconsciousness on the 
part of the girl and her guardians gave it a 
different form. Gautama and Vi§nu define itias 
“Cohabiting with a girl who is unconscious, sleepy 
or intoxicated.’* Manu’*®" define.'; “When a man 
cohabits with a girl in loneliness when she is 
sleepy, mad or intoxicated, it is called the PaiSacha 
method.” Yajnavalkya calls a marriage PaiSacha 
when a girl is married thrugh fraud. Devala 
gives a simlar definition. The Pai^acha 
was the most uncivilized and barbarous method 
through which marriage could be effected. In it 
the bride was ravished then and there, a revolting 

( M.S. iii. 21. 
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event indeed. It was prevalent in primitive 
savage tribes, later on very rarely repeated and 
ultimately disapproved altogether. 

(1>) Kaksasa, The next method in ascending 
order was Kaksasa According to Manu 
“Capture of a girl by lorce while she is crying and 
weeping, having killed, scattered and injured her 
relatives is called Kaksasa-Vivaha”. In this 
method the bridegroom did not wait for the conscent 
of the father or of the girl herself, but took her 
away by force. This method was prevalent in 
ancient warring tribes and the captive women were 
enjoyed as war booties The definition gi\en by 
Manu pictures a scene of battle. Visiui^'’ and 
Yajiiavalkya'” actually say that it arose from war 
In the o])inion of some scholars it is the oldest 
method of marriage, which was prrevalent among 
all the priraitve | copies. They see the semblance 
of the original war in the marriage procession of 
the present time. They say that this is proved by 
many procedures adopted in the marriage 
ceremonies among savage and half-civilizcd tribes 
of to-day. For example, in India also, many 

17. '.(i.s- i. ft, M,S. ii, 21; Yaj. 8.1. 61. 
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simulated farces of fights and capture are 
performed at the time of marriage in the jungle 
tribes. Among the Gonds, tho bridegroom pursues 
the bride who poses to run away before the 
nuptials. In Bihar, among the Birhols, the 
bridegroom captures the running bride. 

The above view presupposes a regular marriage 
from outside. It is very doubtlul, however, 
whether any people habitually secured wives from 
without their tribe. The supposition that conflicts 
of wedding ceremonials are derived from war is 
also not well founded and can be explained on 
other groundes Most probably the procession is 
due to the festivity of marraige and the assemblage 
of people is derived from the custom of marrying 
relati\e3 which gave certain persons a vested 
interest in the women of their own community. 
Moreover, capture cannot be the only original 
method of securing a wife. Even in the primitive 
sexual 'relation, willingness of the parties 
concerned must have been very common, as it is 
found in animals also. There is a pre-arranged 
natural hormony between opposite sexes which 
unites them without any external force, So, even 
in the very primitive times, the Gandharva form of 
marraige must have been more common than the 
Raksasa one. 

The Indo-Aryans, during the Vedic times, were 
not always warring, and the old savage customs 
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were disappearing from amongst them. The 
capture of a girl against her wishes was falling into 
disuse and in the majority of cases the girl was 
carried away with her own consent, though against 
the consent of her parents. Such kinds capture 
were sometimes prearranged by the bride and the 
bridegroom. Sometimes the lovers came into 
conflict with their gaurdians, and the marriage had 
to be accomplished by capture and elopement, which 
was regarded as a commendable step for the knight 
and the lady alike; thus in the caseof Vimada and 
Piirumitra’s daughter it appears that there was 
no voilence pure and simple, but that the affair 
was I rearranged with the consent of the bride who 
refused to be directed by her parents This 
jirevious consent is a fact which distinguishes such 
instances of capture and elopment of irora the 
Bak^asa method of marriage. In the epic instances 
of Rukmini and Subhadra also the consent of the 
bride was obtained.^ ^ 

In course of time, when people became settled, 
marriage by capture generally disappeared from the 
society. It continued, however, among the 
K^attriyas, the military caste of India. The simple 
reason for this is, that it were they who mostly 
participated in war and obtained wives as war 
booties. This original war booty grew into a 

30. K.V. i. 112-19 : 116-1; 117-2 ; x, 39.7 ; 65,12 
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knightly fashion later on. Manu^^ regards the 
Rak§asa form the main form commendable for the 
K^attriyas. In the Mahabharata Bhi^ma also calls 
it the best for a for the ruling casle, and he 
actually captured wives for the Kuru princes. 
Harita®^ calls it the K^attra marriage and 
Devala®* regards it as a sign of power and 
prestige. This custom was current up to the 
Rajput period of Indian History, though in the 
majority of cases the captured wife was a willing 
one, for instance, the capture of Sarnyukta by 
Prthviraja w is prearranged,® ® Subsequent to the 
twelfth century of the Christian era this custom 
disappeared, as the political power of the Rajputs 
dwindled away and the Hindus became, more and 
more, an agricultural people. 

(c) Gandharva. The next method of obtaining 
a wife was Gandharva.®’ According to A^valayana 
“that form of marriage is called Gandharva where 
a man and a woman having entered a contract, 
approche each other”. In the opinion of Gautama and 
Harita that form is called Gandharva where a girl 


3-. ri^d 1 M- s. iii. ^4. 
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selects her own husband. Mann gives the most 
comprehensive definition! “Where the bride and 
the bridegroom meet each other of their own accord 
and the meeting is consummated in copulation 
born of passion, that form is called Gandharva’’. 
In this form, it were not the parents of the girl 
who settled the marriage, but the bride and the 
bridegroom arranged it among themselves out of 
sensual inclination. 

The Gandharva form of marriage is as old as, 
or ev^'u older than, the Pai^acha and the Rak^asa 
ones, because it is more natural than any other form. 
In the childhood of humanity, men and women, 
becoming of age, must have attracted each other 
without any force or fraud, In the Rgvedic®® 
opinions ‘‘that "vadhti’’ alone was “bhadra,” who, 
brilliantly attired, herself selected her mate, even 
in the midst of an assembly’’. The most usual 
type of marriage seems to have been that in which 
the bride and the bridegroom had previously come 
to enjoy one another’s company in their ordinary 
village life or in various other places of festivals 
and fairs where their free choice and mutual 
attachment were generally approved by their 

upqvwi >1 M.8. iiii. 32. 
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kinsmen. A passage in the Atharvaveda^® 
shows that parents usually left the daughter free 
in selection of her lover and directly encouraged 
her in being forward in love affairs. The mother 
of the girl thought of the time when the 
daughter’s developed youth (Pativedanain) 
would win a husband for her. It was a smooth 
and happy sort of affair with nothing scandalous 
and unnatural about it.^^ In the Atharvaveda 
there are other references to this form of 
.marriage At one place in the same work 

Gandharva husbands are actually mentioned 
Instances of Gandharva marriage can be multiplied 
from Sanskrit epics 

This method was called Gandharva, because it 
was mostly current in a tribe called Gandharva, 
living on the slopes of the Himalayas. It was 
more prevalent among the Ksattriyas than among 
any other section of the Hindu community, as they 
represented the freest element in the society. 

According to some authorities^® this method 
was praiseworthy, as it proceeded from mutual 

4(. srr fnfw i 
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attraction and love. Kanva, the foster-father 
of 6akuntala, vsays in the Mahabharata,^"* “The 
marriage of a desiring woman with a desiring 
man, though without religious ceremonies, is 
the best marriage”. But in the opinion of the 
majority of law-givers it was not regarded so; 
on the other hand they discouraged it on 
religious and moral grounds/® It was inferior to 
the first five forms of marriage, because it 
was performed without sacred rituals and 
originated from lust. There was some fear also 
as regards the stability of the marriage tie. 
Because cupidity was the deierinining factor in 
such a marriage, the relation may or may not 
be lasting. 

It seems that, from the time of the Sutras, 
this form of marriage was falling into disuse. 
The Grhyasutras speak of "Datta” or 
‘‘Pratta’’, “the given one,” bride, whose hand 
was to be grasped by tae husband. In course 
of time when the sense of property increased^ 
the children were regarded as po3se.s3ion8 and 
the parents began to exercise greater control 
over their sons and 'laughters. Therefore, the 

u«unm: eiwJtsT wg i iv. 94.60. 
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independence of the bride and the bridegroom 
in selecting their mates diminished. The 
marriages, in ninety percent cases, began to be 
settled by the guardians. The child-marriage 
system rendered a death blow to the Gandharva 
form of marriage, because children have no 
proper idea of marriage and they cannot 

exercise their discretion and rights in marriage 
affairs. Ultimately this form of marriage 
disappeared from <he Hindu society and at 
present it is not legally recognized. 

(d) Asura. Then a bit superior to Gandharva 
was the Asura*’ method of marriage. “Where 
the husband, after having paid money to the 
relations of the bride and the bride herself, 

accepts her out of free will, it is called the 
Asura type of marriage’.*'^ The main 
consideration ‘ in this kind of marriage was 

money and it was, more of less, a purchase 
By some writers it is called Manuka or human. 

There is no doubt that it • was a great 

improvement^ in early times, on the Fai4acha 
and the Kaksasa form of marriages where fraud 
and force were applied. 

In the patriarchal system of family children 
were regarded as family property and the girls 

47. A.G.S. i. 6. 
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could be given away in marriage for money. 
We find in the Vedic period that some-times 
bargains were struck, and the bride was 
practically sold for a heavy price/'* Some-times, 
out of greed, girls themselves selected wealthy, 
though otherwise unfit, husband for money 
In one passage a R§i invokes Alvins to be 
generous like a Vijamatr/’^ Yaska explains 
Vijamatr as Kritapati (husband of a purchased 
girl). The Maitrayanl-Samhita®- condemns the 
faithlessness of a purchasad wife. 

In the beginning, there seems to be no 
stigma attached to this (ustom. Later on it 
became distasteful. From the Mihabharata®® 
we know that lihisma procured wives for some 
Kuril princes by purchase. When he approached 
6alya for this purpose, the latter felt the 
awkwardness of t'le situation, but had no 
courage to stop the custom of demanding 
price for a girl. In the case of royal families, 
however, it was a custom rather than a sale 
Bhi§ma admitted that there was no sin in 

•19. U.V. 
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the transaction. But Balya’s hitch in demanding 
money shows that the public opinion was not 
in its faA'our. 

In course of time the sale of girls began to 
savour too ranch of worldliness with the growing 
conception of the religious character of marriag, 
where the bride was regarded a meritorious gift 
by the father to the bridegroom. The Smrti- 
writers describe the Asura marriage only either as 
a traditional custom or as a necessary evil. In 
their free opinion, however, thiy condemn itand call 
it a sale in the guise of marriage. Manii says, ‘‘The 
learned father of the girl should not accept even 
the least amount of price. A<'cepting the price 
out of greed, he becomes the seller, of children”.®'* 
.According to Apasfamba-Smrti, “not even a fiudra 
should accept money whilegiving away his daughter, 
laking money is a salein disguise”.’’ Not only 
this much. In the opinion of some writens, ‘‘a 
purchased wife cannot attain the full status of a 
wife and is not entitled to share the worship of gods 
and the Fathers. She should be regarded as a 
maid servant”.®® More and more sin was being 
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attached to the sale of a daughter. ‘Those wto 
blinded with greed give their daughters in 
marriage for money, are sellers of their own 
selves and the sinners of the first water. They 
fall in to hell and kill the merits of seven previous 
generations”.®^ 

But in spite of its unqualified condemnation 
this custom lingered in india, and is still found, 
though restricted to very poor families. The 
presence of this custom in the North-West frontier 
is attested by Greek writers.®* At present in 
India, In low castes and in some poor families of 
upper castes also, this tustom is followed. But 
it is not done with s Icean conscience and an 
attempt is made to hide the sale. 

The similar custom of dowary to be offered by the 
father of the bride to the bridegroom is not to be 
found iu ancient literature of the Hindus. There are 
however,' some references where the guardians of 
the girl had to offer dowry to the bridegroom. A 
daughter who had some physical defects was 
to be disposed of with money.®* In the marriage 
hymn “Vahatu” or dowry is mentioned.®* In the 
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Atharvareda a king is erased that his queen may 
not fetch dowry for him.®^ In the Aitareya- 
Brahmana®'^ a bargain marriage is called 
■* Pa^uvivaha’’, ‘'animal marriage” but it is not 
clear as to which party exacted money. 

In times when the Asura and the Arsa forms of 
marriages were common, it was absured for the 
bridegroom to demand money from the relations of 
the bride. Equity of the time required that the 
father of the girl should demand her price But in 
course of time circumstances changed. In early times 
advanced maidenhood was tolerated; latter on the 
marriage of a girl became compulsory and 
pre-puberty marriage came into existence. Now the 
father of the girl became v^ry anxious to dispose of 
the girl within a limited time. On religious grounds 
ho wanted to get rid o( the girl oven with an offer of 
money which the father of the bridegroom 
demanded. The religious conception of marriage as 
a sacrifice also helped the rise of this custom. 
Dowry was regarded as Dak?ina attending the main 
gift of a girl, and to this extent it was offered 
willingly. The right of daughter’s inheritance was 
also instrumental in making this custom rigid 
in the propertited class of people. In the form of 
dowry the daughter got her share from the property 
of her father. In modern times, in the educated 
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circle, education o( sons is costly. The father of the 
boy thinks that the cost of education should be 
shared by the father of the girl, who reaps all the 
advantages of his son’s education. At present it is 
felt that the demand of dowry is a great impediment 
in the selection of a proper bride or bridegroom, and 
the public opinion is being prepared to do away 
with the rigidity and absurdity of the dowry 
system. 

'e) Prajapatya. Next comes the Prajapatya 
method of marriage. According to it the father 
gave away his daughter to a suitor on the distinct 
understanding that they should both perform their 
civic and religious duties together.The father, here, 
obtained some sort of bond from the bridegroom 
who himself came forward as the suitor for 
marriage A^valayana'’ ^ defines it in this way: 
“Tnat form of marriage where thecommandment-You 
both should perform your duties together-is given, 
is called Prajapatya”. Gautama®"’ and Manu®® 
almost repeat the same words. i'he very name 
Prajapatya suggests that the pair entered the solem 
bond for discharging their debts to Prajapati, that is, 
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for procreating and bringing up children. The most 
practical side of this method is brought out by 
Devala,®’ who regards it ‘'a marriage by fixing 
conditions’*. The modern people will regard it the 
most satisfactory and up-to-date form of marriage, 
because here the rights of the husband and the wife 
are equally well secured. But according to the 
Hindu point of view, it is inferior to the first three 
methods. The reason is that, here, the gift i« not 
free but it is bent low under conditions, which 
'should not have been according to the religious 
conception of a gift. This form is still Pra^asta or 
commendadle. 

This form could not have been current in very early 
times. Only in the advanced stage of the society, 
educated men and women would have resorted 
to it. It also required a free society where there 
was no seclusion of women, and the bridegroom 
came forward to ask the hand of the bride. This 
form declined at the introduction of child-marriage, 
because for it only grown-up parties were eligible, 
who could understand the implications of the bond 
they were going to enter. In course of time 
marriage became a pure gift by the father to the 
bridegroom and any condition, hawsoever. prudent 
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it might be, became offending to the religious sense 
of the Hindus. 

(f) Ar§a. The Ar§a®* method of marriage 
excelled the Prajapatya in order of merit. According 
to this method the faiher of the bride received 
from the bridegroom a pair of kine or two for the 
uses pressribed by law, e-g., the performance of some 
sacrifice.*’® Evidently it was not the bride’s 
price, but there was some consideration for the gift, 
though the father of the bride did not want to 
make a bargain out of it. A^valayana, Baudhayana 
and Apastamba all agree that when a youth 
married a girl, after having offere l a pair of kine 
to her father, it was called the Ar?a form of 
marriage. A condition,however, was imposed on 
the offer, in that it was exclusively meant for a 
sacrifice. Thus it was distinguished from the 
Asura. Manu.’® observes, “Where the relatives do 
not accept price for the girl, it is not a sale; what 
is taken is only in name’’. In the opinion of the 
Viramitrodaya,'’Mt was not a price, because its 
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quantity was limited. Moreover, it was given away 
with the bride herself. This method was called 
Ar?a, because it was current mostly in priestly 
families, as its very name suggests, A. C. Das in 
his RgvediciCulture,^^ however, gives a different 
interpretation of the word Arsa, He writes, “Then 
there was a form of marriage called Arsa, when a 
daughter was married to a Kai for his vast knowledge 
and spiritual culture”. But in this way we cannot 
explain the origin of the custom of demanding a 
pair of kine Reverence and demand both would 
go ill together. With the decline of sacrifices, this 
method of marriage became out of fashion. Formerly 
it was a commondablo typo of marriage, but later 
on oton the nominal acceptance of a pair of kine 
fiecame repulsive to the idea of Kanya-dana, ( the 
gibl of a girl ). As early as in the time of the 
Manu-Smrti, the opinion was voiced; ‘‘Some 
) rescribe the acceptance of one pair of kine in the 
Arsa Vivaha, but it is improper. It is a sale; 
it matters little whether,one accepts a large sum 
or a small one’’.^‘* In course of time the 
very word ‘‘take” on the part of the bride’s 
father was es'’hemed from the auspices of 
marriage, 

72.1’. 253 

73. 8TI? «iffu^# 0^1 

II M-S. iii. 53. 
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(g) Daiva. Tho next form superior to Ar?a 
was Daiva.'^^ In this form the decorated girl was 
given away by the father to a priest, who officiated 
at a sacrifice commenced by him According to 
Baudhayana,^® the girl was given as a Daksipa or 
sacrificial fees. It was called Daiva, because in it 
the gift was made on the occasion of a Daiva 
sacrifice, The gift of a maiden in marriage for 
services rendered is illustrated even in the Vedic 
literature. But sometimes its bareness was 
clothed by other elements. Thus in the case of 
Kathaviti, Dalbha’s daughter, Syava^va was at the 
same time an ardent suitor for the maiden 
subsequently given to him.'" Priests very often 
received from their princely patrons, noble maidens 
or slave givls for services at sacrifices who were 
called“Vadhus”'' but this appears to have involved 
no proper, marriage, and is to be regarded as 
concubinage associated with polygamy developing 
among rich and powerful classes. This method was 
mainly prevalent among the upper three classes of 
the Hindus. People thought ii meritorious to give 
their daughters away in marriage to a priest. 
Later on, with the merits of sacrifices, this custom 

/'t. 9 I a.d.s. i. 6, 

75. 9 ti.D,?. 

76. K.V. V. 61. 1749. 

77. Ibid. 
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also fell into disuse, and it was thought not proper 
to offer a girl to a priest without oonsideriug his 
other conditions. Moreover, the conception of 
marriage came to involve that it was not merely a 
gift but it was the settlement of the girl in life and, 
therefore, it should be well arranged, This form of 
marriage was regarded inferior to Brahma, because, 
here, the father of the girl took the services of the 
bridegroom into consideration, whereas in the 
Brahma method, mareiage was a pure gift, 

(h) Brahma. The purest and the most evolved 
method of marriage was Brahma.^ ® It was called 
so, because it was thought fit for the Brahmans.. 
In it the girl was given by the father, with such 
ornaments as he could afford, to a man of character 
and learning, whom he invited voluntarily 
and received respectfully without taking any 
thing in return.''®’ The Smrtis regard it 
the most honourable type of marriage, as 
it was free from physical force, carnal appetite, 
imposition of conditions and lure of money. Here 
the social decency was fully observed and religious 
considerations taken into account. In its very 
nature, this method could not have been very 
primitive, as it presupposes a long culture of social 

78. A,G.S. i. 6; M.S. iii. 27; Yaj. ,S.I. 58; V.g. ii, 5; g.S. iv. 2\ 

78a. ^ I 
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habits. But this form can bo traced back up to the 
Vedic times. The marriage of Surya with Soma, 
as described in the llgroda, is the prototype of the 
Brahma marriage.^’"' This form is still current 
and the most popular in India, though it has been 
prostituted with'the morbid stipulation of dowry. 

ft)ii) Some other Forms 

Besides, there were other forms of marriage of 
which the scriptures do not take cognizance. For 
example, marriages by exchange and service etc. 
The first of the above is still current in the Hindu 
society. But only poor parents whose children do 
not attract the notice of match-makers, arrange the 
marriages of their sons and daughters by exchange. 
It is not a voluntary custom but a procedure forced 
by circumstances. In other respects it resembles 
the Brahma type of marriage. 

{rin) Popular Forms 

At present the only two methods of marriage in 
use are the Brahma and the Asura. In the first, 
the father of the girl gives her away to a person 
whom he invites for the purpose, without accepting 
any thing from him in any shape In the second, 
the father accepts money from the bridegroom as 
the price of his daughter. It will be noticed that 


78b. X. 85. 
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our law-givers do not contemplate a third 
contingency in which the intending bridegroom may 
put pressure upon the father of the girl to pay him 
handsomely for the favour of marrying her, no 
matter whether his means allows him to do so or 
not. The present system of fixing dowry and to 
make it the main consideration in settling the 
marriage does not seem to have existed in ancient 
times 

(ix) Religious CeremowM Essential 

Whatever may be the method through which 
marriage was effected, the religious ceremonies 
were essential to make it valid.Vasistha and 
Baudhayana declare: ‘‘Where a damsel is taken by 
force but is not solemnly married according to the 
religious rites, she may be duly given in marriage 
to another, for then she remains a virgin as 
before ’ T)evala says, “In the forms of marriages, 
beginning with the Gandharva to the Pai§acha the 
marital rites have again to be performed in the 
presence of fire”.”" In the Gandharva marriage, 

/8c. i 

n y.''. i. 76. 

79 i 

rjqqm || Vasi9lha and Baudhayana 
quoted in V.M-S, vol, IL p, 860. 
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consummation of the union preceded the nuptials. 
According to Manu®^ rituals should be performed 
only in the case of a virgin. But the later Smrtis, 
^as cited above, prescribe the rites even after 
consummation. Manu®'^ modifies his previous 
injunction by emphasizing the need of ritual, It 
.was done so for legalizing the marriage, 
legitimatizing the children and avoiding the public 
scandal. Madhavacharya also realizes the necessity 
of performing the religious ceremonies in every form 
of marriage:“It must not be supposed that in these 
disapproved forms of marriages, beginning with 
the Gandharva, the relationship of husband and 
wife does not arise for the want of the ceremonies 
of marriage including the taking of seven steps, 
because although they do not take place at the 
outset before acceptance, afterwards they are 
invariably performed”.®® 

The religious idea was supreme in the Hindu 
life. It was ofl ess consequence how the pair was 
united, but if once united, the tie should be 
consecrated and thus union made lasting. The 
nuptials were supposed to impart sanctity to the 
marital relation. Hence it was thought necessary 
that they should be performed in every case. At 


81. M.S. Ibid 

82. M.8. Ibid. 

Si*. Quoted by P. N. Sen, Hindu luri^prudence, p, 270, 
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present, however, such cases do not arise owinec to 
the custom of child-marriage and Purdah system. 
Only in low-caste peoples rare cases of irregular 
marriage are noticed 

(as) Limitations of Marriage. 

Another problem regarding marriage was the 
examination of the family of the bride and that of the 
bridegroom. “According to Senart the Aryan people 
practised in affairs of marriege both a rule of 
exogamy and endogamy. A man must marry a 
woman of equal birth^ but not of the same gens, 
according to the Itonian law as interpreted by 
Senart and Kovalevsky, and an Athenian must 
marry an Athenian woman, but not of the same 
yevos. In India these rules are reproduced in the 
form that one must not marry within the Gotra, 
but not withouth the Caste’’.**®' 

(a) Exogany. The bar of exogany is not 
peculiar to India, but it is prevalent in other parts 
of the world also. It is current in barbarous, half- 
civilized and civilized tribes. In tribes where there is 
no Gotra system, totem serves the purpose, and it 
separates one group from the other. The origin 
of this bar is shrouded in mystery. Various 
scholars have propounded divergent theories 
to explain its rise. 


83a. Vedic Index, ii. 268 . 
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We can briefly refer to these theories as follows. 
According to one school of opinion the custom of 
exogamy arose owing to the paucity of women in 
early times.®'* Another school of opinion holds 
that evogamy was introduced to prevent the early 
sexual promiscuity within the clan.®® Then, there 
are scholars who are of the opinion that the origin of 
exogamy was due to the absence of sexual attraction 
between persons who are brought up together.®® 
The fourth school is of opinion that in primitive 
times the patriarch of the family himself wanted 
to keep the young girls of the family for himself. So 
his jealousy drove the youngmen of the clan to 
seek their wives outside: What was at first 
necessity, subsequently became a voluntary 
custom®’ The fifth school holds that the totem 
was responsible for evolving the custom of exogamy. 
The clan blood was regarded sacred and to spare 
the divinity of the totem one had to refrain from 
its appropriation for sexual purpose.*® 

These theories do not seem to be conclusive in 
themselves. To take the first theory, even if granted 
that the female population was less than the male 

84, I, F. Mac Lennan, Studies in Ai.cieiit History, I. p* 90. 

85. L II. Moigaii. Ancient Society, p, ‘24; Frazer, Toteniism 
and l'!xogamy, i. 164 d'. 

86, Westermack, Human Marriage, xiv-xvi; Crawley, The 
Mystic Eosc. p, 222. 

87. J, J. Atkinson, Primal Law, 

88# Durkheim, Annce Sosiolcgique, i. 1»70 
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one, in ancient times, the paucity of women would 
not stand in the way of every young man for taking 
his wife from within his own clan. As regards the 
second theory, we are quite familiar with the fact 
that the savages are not credited with such a 
thoughtful scheme of improving morality of the 
clan The third theory does not take the facts in 
order: the absence of sexual attraction is a result 
rather than the cause of prohibition; for example, 
animals do not betray such repulsion, and in many 
religious orgies of India, even at present, no 
scruples are felt in sexual intercourse within the 
same clan. The fourth theory of patriarchal 
coercion is borrowed from the beast-herds, where 
the strongest animal drives the younger ones away 
from the females. But will net the patriarch 
appropriate the new comers also? So the origin of 
exogamy must be sought for somewhere else The 
theory of totemic sanctily also is not supported by 
facts. It is not probable that the totem was 
regarded as divine in the period when the custom of 
exogamy arose. Moreover, the members of the clan 
were regarded as friends and equal and not as gods. 
In this case the clan blood was not too sacred for 
sexual intercourse. 

More plausible supj)ositions regarding the 
origin of exogamy appear to be these. The young 
men of a clan or tribe went off to seek food and 
thus came into contact with a new clan. Being 
88 
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compelled to seek wives in their new surroundings, 
they might thus initiate a habit of outside marriage 
that would in time become general usage and 
‘therefore’ sacred. Marriage by capture also seems 
to have been instrumental, to some extent, in 
evolution of exogamy. In ancient times warring 
people captured women in wars and made them 
their wives. This habit was hardened into instinct 
and even after the dawn of civilization, the fashion 
of marrying outside was retained, though war was 
replaced by mutual negotiation and the tribal army 
by a marriage party. Exogamy might have been 
introduced to avoid the jealousy and quarrel in ihe 
family also. When marriage was allowed in the 
family, the seme girl was desired by a number of 
cousins, who seme-times quarreled among themselves. 
To prevent this trouble, the head of the family 
might have thought it wise to arrange the marrirgo 
of young men outside the family. Experience 
also taught that the marriage within the same 
family or clan was not desirable, as it led to the 
degeneration of the race. Darwin says. ‘‘The 
consequence of close inter-breeding carried on for 
too long a time are, as is generally believed, loss 
of size, constitutional vigour, and fertility, 
sometimes accompanied by a tendency of 
malformation”.”” Thus racial eugenics required 

89. Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, 
London, 1868. 
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that marriages should take place outside the clau. 
But we cannot assert that there was only one 
cause at the root of the custom of exogamy. In 
different localities, under different circumstances, 
the causes must have varied considerably, and at 
such a distance of time we cannot be very positive 
in our speculations. 

It cannot be said how far the above causes were 
applicable in case of the Indo-Aryans, who at the 
dawn of history were sufficiently advanced in 
civilization. It is also a great wonder how this 
institution sprang up into existence all of a sudden 
in the Indo-Aryans. Among other Indo-Germanic 
races, the bar is nowhere prevalent at present. The 
probable source of this custom seems to be the 
contact with, and the assimilation of, the 
Dravidians among whom like many other tribes 
this custom was strictly observed. 

The word ‘‘Gotra” in its modern sense is not 
known in the Vedas, though it occurs in the sense 
of a cowpen.®*^ The earliest mention of this word 
in its technical sense is to be found in the 
Chandogya-Upanisad where the teacher of 
Satyakama Jahali asks his Gotra.’^ We find 
frequent use of Gotras in the Buddhist and Jain 
literature, for example, Manava, Vasi^tha, Gautama 


90. Roth, quoted in the Vedic Index, i, pp. 235, 236, 240, 

91. iv. 4. 1. 
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etc. It seems that by the time of the Buddha, the 
Gotra system was an established institution. 

But the idea of “Kula’’ or family was there even 
in Vedic times. So for as prohibition of marriage 
with near relatives is concerned, we come across the 
lively discussion between Yama and Yarn! in the 
Rgveda,®'^ which shows that, though marriage with 
a near relative may have been common in early 
times, it was falling into disuse in the later Vedic 
period. The moral, however, given by Yama against 
such marriages does not speak any horror. But the 
family prohibition did not go too far. There is a 
passage in the Satupatha Brahmana'’^that refers to 
the union of brothers and sisters in the third or the 
fourth generation. Harisvamin, the commentator 
on the above Brahmana says, in the way of 
illustration, that one Kanva married a girl in the 
third generation. In Surastra, there are instances of 
marriage in the fourth generation. The prohibition 
of marriage in one’s Pinda also does not seem to be 
in force in the Vedic period. In the Khailika hymn 
(VIII) Indra is invoked in the way which shows 
that daughters of maternal uncle and paternal aunt 
could be married. '"’ 

92. X. 10. 

93. I i. S. 3. 6. 

94. siTJiJ ^55 sit I 

attf 4t«fl Tqifitf II 
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In the Brahma^as, all sorts of speculations were 
a pace, but there is not a single reference to the 
institution of Gotra. Though it is a negative 
evidence, but coupled with other facts it is of a 
great significance. Vedic rituals are not connected 
with Gotra Sacrificers have not to choose only 
those hymns that were composed by their own 
Gotra-Kfts. The Apri hymns are the only 
exceptions; but this is the view of the 6rauta Sutras 
only and the Yajuneda does not lay any such 
restriction. Thus Gotra was not as yet much 
consulted in the matter of religious ceremonies. 

Prohibition of marriage within the Pravara is 
first found in the Grhyasutras, but there is no 
similer prohibition of Sagotra marriage. 
Apastamba, Kau^ika, Baudhayana and Paraskara, 
all avoid Pravara but not Gotra.®® From the time of 
the Dharmasutras, however, Sagotra and Sapinda 
marriages are being prohibited. Vasistha prohibits 
Sagotra marriage."® But the range of Gotra was 
still very limited and marriage was possible beyond 
the seventh generation of the father and the fif^h of 
the mother. According to the Apastamba 
Grhyasutra,®^ however, the limits of Gotra were 
extended. It could go too far and was not 

95. The Gotrapravarainanj:t(i by Ke^ava. 

26. V.D.S. 

97, hi, 10, 
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co-xtensive with the seventh generation of the 
father. 

The institution of exogamy seems to have been 
established subsequent to the beginning of the 
Christian era. Almost all the metrical Srartis 
declare the marriages within the Gotra, ipso facto, 
invalid. Such marriages could not be legalized, nor 
the children born of such wedlocks.'*'* But there 
seems to be still some leniency about marrying a 
girl within the Gotra OneSmrti ''* prescribes only 
an ordinary atonement for marrying a girl within 
the Gotra, while later on the marriage is nullified 
and the punishment is very sever. 

Ihe later writers on DharmaSastra are dead 
against Sagotra and Sapinda marriages. They 
prohibit not only such marrsiaget but try to explain 
away ancient statements that might go against 
them. For example, they say that the invocation 
to Indra in the Khailika hymn is not a Vidhi (rule) 
but an Arthavada (praise): if it were a rule, 
incest would become permisssible. Again they 
declare thit the passage in question refers to 
children born from Asajatiya marriages. Some 

ji m- 5. 

?<Jin || Quoled by Gad.idhara 

on i. ‘I-'. 
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ingeniously explain that| “of the maternal uncle” 
and “of the sister of the father” do not mean the 
daughters of the maternal uncle and the paternal 
aunt ■ but they mean Aliltrsadr^amukhi and 
Pitrsadr^amukhi, that is, girls whose face is like 
that of the mother and the father. The 
Viraraitrodaya^'^‘> and the Siurtichandrika^take 
a bolder step and say that the above passage 
contains “an example not lo Ije followed”, 
“Drstodharraavyatikratiia”. These writers 
flourished‘ in a time whem Sagoira and Sapinda 
marriages became oxtinid,, in order to give this 
institution a hoary auti((uity they attempted to 
explain away the passages which might prove 
stumblingd)locks in their way. Apararka followed 
quite a ditferent line of argument, lie offor.s an 
altogether different meaning of the ai)o\e iuvocaton. 
“0 Indra, invited l)y your devotce.s come to the 
sacrifice and enjoy your share. We oll’er vaph, fat, 
as disinterestedly as the Matulayosa (daughter of 
the maternal uncel) tad the Paitrsvaseyi (daughter 
of the paternal aunt) are oll'ered in marriage 
without the least desire of self appropriation.’’^ 

He quotes the Brahma-Purana, prohibiting Sagotra 
marriage, with cow-slaughter, as Kalivarjya, 

10'". V.M.ii. vol. II. 

101. S. C. \nlika, Vivahaprak-traDa. 

102. On yaj. S. I. 55. 
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“prohibited in the Kali age”. These facts show that 
the prohibition of Sagotra marriage was an 
accomplished fact during the time of the 
commentators and the Nibandhakaras. Since then 
it has been followed in the Hindu society with 
every caie. 

(b) Just as exogamy is strictly observed among 
the Hindus so is endogamy an established institution 
of theirs. All the Smftis enjoin that a twice-born 
should marry a girl of his own caste.^°-' This is but 
natural and may have been the general rulee ven in 
early times, but it could not have been strictly 
observed, as the caste system was not firmly 
established. 

(c) Hypergamy. During the Vedic times, 
inter-marriages between several castes were much 
easier. It is difficult to believe how the freedom of 
social intercourse wai gi^on lo young men and 
women, in popular gatherings and privatecompany, 
if there were any real bars to intercasle marriages. 
Intercaste mariages generally took the form of 
hypergamy. Men of the Kgved'c priestly class are 
often staled to have married into royal families, 
as Chyavan ^yava^va or Vimada did.^'^'* Perhaps, 
the greater prominence of hypergamy is due to the 
records preserved by the Brahmans, who generally 

103. f^ hr! I M S. iii. 4. 

104. R.V. i. 116. 1; 117. iO; x. 3J. 
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passed over the Ksatfriyas, marryin" Brahman girls. 
Still, there are some instances of such marriages. 
For example, king S^'anaya Bhavayavya’s beloved 
wife was an Ahgirasi The Atharvaveda^®'’’ 
glorifies the Brahman as the best husband for 
women of all other classes, though from the same 
text it can be inferred that the Brahman women, 
sometimes, held opposite viewa and they had to be 
reclaimed from the persons of other classes, with 
the help of king.^'” Vai^iputras are known to 
the early Brahmanas.^”'’ The connexion of an 
Arya with a 8udra girl is made th ^ subject of joke 
in courts and priestly circles, as is known from the 
Yajurveda.^®'’ Such marriages must have been 
legal and frequnent, and respectable Vedic 
personages, like Au^ija, Kava§a, Vatsa etc were 
sons of Dasi, or f^udra mothers.^The frequent use 
of the word Dasi, as compared with that ot Dasa, in 
Vedic texts, shows that Dasis came into contact 
with their Aryan masters as a result ofthe conquest 
and subjugation of neighbouring tribesmen; so 
Dasiputras became very common in the Aryan 
society. 


105. Ibid. i. 126. 
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(d) Pratiloma, A few oases of 6udra-Arya 
connexion are also recorded in the Vedic texts, A 
Yajurveda Samhita^' mentions the word “Ayogu,*’ 
which, if it is connected with the later Ayogava, 
may mean the Arya woman (a Vai^ya) married to 
a^udra, This interpretation of the Vedic text 
i« supported by the evidently old tradition recorded 
in the A^valayana Grhyasutra,^that the family 
slave, equally with the brother-in-law of the widow, 
could lawfully marry the widow of his master. 
Other Yajurvedic texts refer frequently to such 
cases which points to the beginning of such 
intermixture in the earlier period. In the 
Atharvaveda^^'^ a charm is directed against a rival 
lover or one’s wife’s paramour who is referred to as 
a Dasa, winnning her love by sheer physical 
strength. 

Thus the above instances evidently show that 
Anuloma as well as Pratiloma connexions werg 
known and permissible in the Vedic times, though 
they may not have been very common. 

(e) Later History of Inter-cast Marriage 
Later on intercaste marriage though 
tolerated wos not encouraged. During the 

111. \ ;ij S \xx. 5. 

112. i 

ii x. i2. 

I13.iv. 2. L\ 
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Grtyasutra period the general rule was to marry a 
girl of the same caste Hypergamy, however, was 
recognized, though a ^ftdra wife was not liked. 
Parashara^^® says, “A Brahraana can have three 
wives, a Rajanya two and a Vailya one. According 
to some, all can have one J^adra wife also, withaut 
recital of the Vedic verses.” The D'larmasutras and 
the early Smrtis all allow to marry a girl rfora the 
lower castes, though such cases were not many, 
and generally they were not esteemei. Manu*^® 
declares, “Among the twice-born, a girl of the 
same caste is commendable for wifehood. But 
for those who are given to lust, girls from other 
castes can also be had in order”. All these 
scriptures are against the marriage of a low-caste 
man with the girl of a higher class. 

An indirect light is also thrown on the problem 
of the inter-caste marriage from the Smrti 
literature. The Dharmasutras and the Smrtis 
make provision, for A^auca caused by the death 
of the relatives of different castes, which indirectly 
proves the existence of intercaste marriages, tn 
the partition of properties, sons born of mother 
belonging ro different castes, receive their shares. 
Here, too, DharmaSastra contemplates the 
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possibility of on inter-caste marriage. A student is 
enjoined to salute the wives of his teacher, coming 
form lower castes, from a distance and not to 
touch their feet. It isp resupposed that the gurus 
could have wives from different cast«s and it was, 
in no way, derogative to their position In 
adoption a Vijatiya child could be adopted. All 
these side-lights prove the existence of inter-caste 
marriages. 

That the inter-caste marriages were current 
as late as in the mediaeval period of indim history 
is evident from the concrete cases recorded in the 
Sanskrit literature. Bana had two Para^ava 
brothers born of a Sudra ste] -mother.^' ’ The wife 
of Raja^ekhara, Avantisundari was a Ksattriya 
girl.^’” Kalhaiia in his RajataranginP^describes 
the marriage of the sister of Saiiigramaraja with a 
Brahmana. [n the Katha-Saritsagarfl,^**’ we have 
a number of instances of inter-ca'^te marriages. 
A king asks his commander-in-chiei to search a 
husband for his daughter, who must be either a 
a Brahman ora Ksattriya. At the Svayamvara of 
Anahgamtai, suitors of all the castes assembled 
together, which shows the possibility of a marriage 
between different castes. Again, we get a Brahman 

117, The Har^acharit i. I. 

118, The Kavyamimam.«a. I. 

119, vii. 10-1 i. 

120, xviii. 2. 65. 
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marrying a Ksattriya girl and the sentiments of th« 
pact leaves no doubt (hat such marriages were 
regarded still desirable. “The marriage between 
the princess and the Brahman youth was for the 
glory of each other like the union of the Goddess 
of Laming and Discipline/’^In the Bank 
inscription of Jodhapur, the founder of the 
Pratihara dynasty is described to have married 
two wives, one Ksatriya, the other Brahmanl. 
According to the inscription of Vakataka 
Hastibhoja, a Brahmana Somadeva married a 
Ksatriya wife in accordance with 6ruti and 
Smrti.’ -^ Such was the state of affairs during the 
first millennium of the Christian era. The custom 
was regarded as “sanctioned by the ^ruti and the 
Smrti”. These instances are very valuable, as they 
are incidental. Even the Puranas, while dealing 
with the Kalivarjya.s, do not include the intercaste 
marriage the list. The Mitak§ara on the Yajuavalkaya 
Smrti^'^® and the Dayabhaga, both recognize the 
validity of intercaste marriage. The cases of 
Pritiloma marriace are very rare an I they do not 
find literary mention, 

(f) Inter caste Marriage forbidden. But a 
time came when inter-caste marriages were not 
121. cr4t?5 i 

II The Kathasaritsjgara 

XXV, 171. 

Epigraplhia fndica 
123. II. 122. 
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only discouraged but totally forbidden. Even 
in the time of the Manu-Smrti/'^^ marriage with 
a §udra wife was scandalous. The later Smytis 
unanimously forbid marriage with a 6udra, and 
excompjunicate a man marrying her. The sinner 
was threatened with the fire of hell In course of 
time, the same abhorrence was shown to the 
marriage between the upper three classes also, 
Manu^-*® calls intercaste marriages lustful and 
later on develops (he fictitious theory of the 
Varnasarhkaras, giving low social status to the 
children born of intoreaste unions.^ The losrical 
consequence of this tendency was that none was 
allowed to marry beyond his own caste, and this 
process at present is complete. Now, among the 
) ai^yas and the J^udras, not only the Varpa 
distinction but even sub-caste distinction is 
respected in a marriage alliance. The same 
tendency has also manifested in the prohibition 
of interprovincial marriages. 

There were different causes responsible for 
the confinement of marriage within one’s own 

,| iii. i5. 

II iii. 17. 

125. iii. 12. 

126. M.s. X. 
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caste. First of all there was the race-complex. 
Owing to the difference of cultuie and colour, men 
and women desisted from choosing a wife or 
husband from a lower race. This was at. the root 
of prohibition of marriage between an Arya and 
a 6udra. With the development of the rigidity 
of the caste system, marriage between the 
twice-brrn also declined, as the standards of 
their life were different -But besides the standard 
of living, caste superiority, born of attaching too 
much importance to the birth of a person, was 
also instrumental in discouraging the system of 
inter-caste marriage^ 

fg) Examination of the Family. In addition 
to the consideration of the Varna, the particular 
family to be related was also thoroughly examined. 
According to the A^valayana Grhyasvitra,^'^’ 
“first of all the family should he examined, both 
from the mother’s and the father’s side'. 

Manu^'*'' says, "A man of a noble family, in 
order to increase the excellence of his own, should 
always make relation with men of noble families, 
and should shun the ignoble ones’’. In later 

)26a. Under the imp.TCt moJern cduCtition inter-caste and 

inter-religious marriages arc again being revived, 

fatut ma^: i i. 5. 

t28- fqw i 

htiflg! || Quoted in II. p. 

■). 87. 
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times the importance of the family so increased 
that the theory was being advocated that the girl, 
in marriage was given to the family and not to 
an individual. In the case of the Brahmans at 
least, family was the only consideration. In 
comparison with the family, even the learning was 
dispensed with In the opinion of Visnu,^*® “of a 
Brahmana, only his family is to be considered, 
not his Vedas or learning. In the gift of a girl 
and f^raddha, learning does not count/' 
Yajuavalkya'explains Kulinata or 
family-reputation as follows: “Families of the 
Arotriyas famous from ten generations 
(are called good ones ).” The commentary on this 
runs, “The family of those is to be taken as good, 
who are famous from live generations, both from 
mother’s and father’s side, and are reputed for 
their learning and character^® 

The most esteemed families were those noted 
for their good deeds, learning and morality. 
“Those should be always made relatives, who are 
pure from their deeds done in accordance with the 

129. ^ ^i: i 

9 «rt Stra U Vi?nu, quoted in 

V.M.S. vol. II. p. 585. 

130. irfipsnii i 54. 

131. gq 5 ?^: maet: ftaq: qgr»tfq54Ttr 

JWfSj «JTIH I Ib'd. 
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injunction of the 8ruti and the Smrti; who are 
born in good families and observe unbroken 
Brahmacarya; who are related to noble families 
and have risen to eminence; who are contented, 
gentlemen, agrecal)le, saintly and equitable; who 
are devoid of greed, attachment, envy, pride and 
infatuation •, and those who are not given to anger 
and are always tranquil in their minds’ 

On moral and physical grounds many families 
were prohibited. In the opinion of Manu,* ’^ these 
ten families, howsoever rich they might be, should 
l)e avoided. The^ are-one without good deeds; 
witho\it great men; without Vedas; hairy; and 
sutfenng from pile, consumption, dysentery, 
epilepsy, white leprosy and leprosy proper. Families 
sulfering from, or infected by, contagious disease 
were also to bo shunned. Yama' '' prohibit^ the 
fourteen kinds of families on almo.>t the same 
grounds, adding a few new details. The new 
objectionable families arc those, whose members 
are either very tall or very short; either very white 
or A ery I)la( k ; possess either less or extra number 
of limbs: who are very passionate and suffer from 
jaundice eU. 

The moral ol'jections wore the following: 
“Those families should bo avoided with care, the 

13-2. MS. ill. 6: in. 17. 

133. Ibid, ii:. 6. 

134, Quoted in vol. ll. p, 5iS \ 
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members of whicih are thieves, cheats, impotent, 
atheists, living on objectionable means, deformed 
always bringing enmity with bra^e persons, 
enemies of the state, always dining at funeral 
feasts, cowards and ill-roputed; the women of which 
are either barren or produce only female issues 
and try to kill their husbands’’.'•*'’ 

The reason for the utmost care spent on the 
examination of the family was primarily eugenic. 
The i.est possible progeny was desired and for it 
physically, mentally and morally fit matches were 
necessary, as the children inherit the good or bad 
qviaiiiies of their parents. Harlta saxs on the 
point, “Offsprings are l)oru accordiiig to the 
families’’.''"' Manu ojiines in the same strain, 
“Iho ciiildren follow the character of either the 
lather or Iho mother, or tl;e both. An issue of bad 
origin lannot attain the proper condition.” In 
order to sa>e the lainily from degeneration, one 
had to be very cautious in selecting a match. 
“Iho good families fall to ill fame etc. from bad 
marriages, di.'appearance of the religious duties 


lA). sfiii 'luqfscf I itid. 

1 f>jgq’l naa 5fta nra^'lu'jbw ^\ i 
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and the non-atudy of the Vedas * ‘Doeiestic 
felicity wa3 another object in view while selecting 
the particular family for marriage, as the culture 
of a family counts much in such affairs. 

(xi) The Marriageahle Age 

After the consideration of the Varna and the 
family, the bride herself was exa ninei. The first 
consideration was her age. In the Vebic times, 
as it is evident from the marriage hymns*' ' in 
the Kgveda and the Atharvaveda, the parties to 
marriage were grown up persons competent to woo 
anil be wooed, qualified to give consent and make 
choice. The bridegroom was supposed to have a 
house where his wife could be mistress, even in 
case his parents, brothers and sisters, for some 
reasons, happend to live with him, thus giving her 
position of a supremacy in the househdd.* This 
could not have been possible in the case of a child- 
wife. The Vedic rituals presuppose that the 
married pair were grown up enough to be lovers, 
man and wife, and parents of children.* '* Almost 


fciRfijjffi sf?i«tifa5irhro ^ ii f>-^- 

119. K.v. X. 85; A-V. xiv. i, 2- 

140 . esi 5 ^[vir ^5,^5 ^13 1 

« bv. xiv. 1. tt 

141, K.V. viii, 55, 5, 6 . 
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at every step, formula are repeated showiug their 
immediate fitness for procreation; and hand- 
graspinj? and consummation are the essential parts 
of the Vedic raarriawe. These all go to show that 
marriage took place when the girl had attained 
her puberty. 

We have niany references in the Vedas to 
unmarried girls who erew old in the house of 
their fath rs.' *' The maidens growing up in 
their father’s home mixed with the youth of the 
village,'' Tn Rgvedic times no girl was marrietl 
before she had reached the womanhood. She must 
be fully developed physically in her father’s house 
(Pitypadam Vyakta) l)efore her marriage could 
be thought of.'' Sfirya. the daughU'r of Siirya, 
wasigiven away to Soma in marriage, only when 
she became youthful and yearned for a husband."^® 
Ghosa, the lady Ksi inairicd when she had nearly 
passed her youth. The virile young man ( marya ) 
is normally a lover, constantly in tho company of 
youthful maidens (Yuvati), embracing (Kanya), and 
flattering (Yosa)’’®. On the other hand the 
young maiden is also engaged in the midst of a 
number of suitors trying her best to please and 

112. RV..i.ll7. 7;ii. 17, 7; x. :'.9. 3 

143. Vedic Index ii. p. 485 

:44. R.V, X. 8.7. 21, 22. 

]45,rlbid. X.85, 

H6. Ibid.iii 31,7; J3, 10; x. 95. 2tt. 
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atf.raof, them. Latlies wore competent to arrange 
their own marriages. We get various charms and 
.spells in the Kgveda and the Atharvaveda 
compelling the love of a man or a woman.A 
lover seeks to send the entire household to sleep 
when he visits his beloved.In the 
Atharvaveda a Kumariputra (Kanina, 
according to Mahidhara ) is mentioned, which 
indicates that a girl could bear children before 
marriage. The.se evidences hardly lea\e any 
doubt about ihe fact that the bride and the 
bridegroom both were grown»up before marriage 

There are only a few rehrences of doubtful 
character to the existence of chdd-marri.age in the 
Vedic times. “One might addme in the favour of 
the existence of chikl-marriage the Itihasa (story ) 
related on the obscene verse.s, Kgveda, I 126.6*7. 
Here Bhiivavya invited to the cnjf'ymcnt of love, 
laughs at his spouse Ronia.^a believing that she is 
still immature. On this Komasa invites him to 
convince himself of the country adding that she 
knew that the intercouse before puberty was 
forbidden by the l.iw. But apart from the fact that 
these passages favour the general prevalence of 
marriage with mature girl, the story convejs too 


14. - Ibid, X. 145; A.V. iii, 18. ii, 30; ii. 36; iii. '35; vi, 8. etc, 
148, A,V. V. 28 
Hg. V. 28. 
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much the i!ii[)res«ion of being a late invention 
occasioned by an etymological play on the name 
Koma^a.” Another possible (? ) reference to 
an early marriage is in the Chhandogya.Upanisa(l 
(T. 10. 1) where a poor Brahman teacher adopts the 
life of a beggar with his Atiki wife The mediaov'al 
commentators give Atiki a fanciful sense 
of AjiltajiavoJhara etc. which evidently reflects 
their own dislike of the idea that a Brahman 
teacher’s youthful wife should go about freely. It 
should 1)0 noted that Atiki is not a proper name, 
and it ha-; to be taken as an adjective Its only 
rational inierpretalion would be '‘(it for or used 
to wandering life ” i, e. hardy and ))ationt 

The Grhyasuira marriage rituals also show 
that marriage was generally arranged ivfter the 
girl had attained lu'r puberty. The consummation 
ol marriage could take place immediately after 
the nuptial ceremonies. According to the 
ParaskaraGrhy i 3 utra‘■" th married couple 
“for three days should not eat saline food, should 
sleep on the ground and should not cohabit fora 
year, twelve nights, six nights or at 1 east three 
nights.” The last option speaks of the maturity 
of the bride. Baudhayana”’ contemplates the 
I ossibility of the bride’s being in her monthly 


15'). i. 8. 21. 
151. iv. ). 16. 
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course at the time of marriage. There was no 
second marriage system in the Grhyasutra period, 
which proves the existence of chikhmarriage. Thus 
the instructions regarding the period of continence 
after the removal to the husband’s house has taken 
place. as also regartb'ng the necessity 

of consummating marriage after the expiry of time 
can only refer to a grown up girl. This was the 
general rule, but a tendency of lowering the 
marriageable age can be marked in ths later 
Grhyasutra.'-'. Gobhila and the author of the 
Manava Grhyasutra declare a Nagnika to be 
the best. It shows that <n their time late 
marriages, though still customary, ha<l fallen into 
discredit. 

During the periods of the lvama3ana and tlte 
Mahabharata also, girls were grownup at the 
time of their marriage. In the first chapter of the 
Kamayana it is described that after the brides 
came to Ayodhya, they, having |)aid duo respects 
to the elders, lived merrily with their husbands in 
seclusion, which presupposes post-pul)erty 
marriege. Sita, again, says to Anasuya, 

in the Kamayana, “My father, having seen me of 

I'ig. ii. 1- 

15 i. 7 . 12 , 
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marriageable age, became very anxious and pulled 
down like a man who has lost his wealth After 
a long time, the illustrious Kaghava (’aino here 
with Vi.^yamitra to see the Yajna (here Dhanusa 
Yajna) ’.^The above statement shows that a girl 
could wait for a long time after her puberty for 
suitable match. In the Vanakanda, however, it 
is put in the mouth of Sita that, when Ravana 
went to kidnap her, she was eighteen and her 
husband twenty-five and that they had spent 
twelve years at Ayodhya. Thus, the age of Sita 
is l)rought down to about six years at the time 
of her marriaire. But it should be noted that the 
epic was recast many times and the verses in 
question are later interpolations, quite inconsistent 
with overwhelming evidences to post^piiberty 
marriages. Bhavabhuti, in hi'^ Uttara- 
Rainacharita'\ simply reflects the ideas of his ago 
when he bases the description of Sita as a 
child-bride on the above (ext of the Ramayana. 

The Mahabharata, equally with the Ramayana, 
offers evidences in the favour of the mariages of 
grown-up girls. On hearing the Gandharva 
marriage of ^akuntala, Kanva expresses his 

i53b. 1^51 g ^ Tq^u 1 

11 etc. i. HO. 34. 

154. He describes Sila as a child, playing lefore her mothers- 
in-law ( Act 1 . 57 ; I. oO ), 
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sentiments, “0 pure-smiling one, many menses ol 
yours went in vain. Now, you have become 
fruitful. You have coramiUed no sin.*In 
the Uma-Mahe^vara dialogue, a girl who has 
attained her pubrrty is called fit for marriage 
“A girl, who bathes after her menses, is called 
pure. The father, the brother, the mother, the 
maternal uncle and the paternal uncle should 
give her away in marriage.*''’’” Even in the 
later classical Sanskrit epics the same tradition 
is maintained Tn the Sanskrit dramas the main 
theme is a love intrigue or a lovemarreiage, which 
could only have been possible in the case of 
gorwn-up matches 

In subsequent times, the marriageable age of 
the bride went down lower and lower. There 
were many causes that conspired to bring about 
this state of affairs After the complete 
subjugation of Indi i the life of the Aryans 
l)ecame ease-loving and luxurious. They became 
supreme in the country and began to enjoy life 
in its full profligacy. This led to an early sexual 
life The stoppage of Yedic study and the 
Upanayana of girls also removed the restrictions 
of a disciplined and chaste life under teachers. 

1543. ^ irer s'ml i 

uTOtf ^ 'umrsf^fT^sq^ II m. ih i. 94. 6.j. 

165. M. B. Anu. 28r, 6. 
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But tiiere were other causes also that helped this 
process. From tlie third or the fourth century 
B. C. the foreitrn 'uvasions of India began. The 
Greeks, the Bactrian, the Parthians and the 
Scythians, who were physically stronger 
but less civilized than the Indians, occupied 
the North-West provinces ol India. The 
position of woman was very low among these 
peoples and she was regarded as an article of 
enjoyment. The social lil'e of the Hindus was 
endangered an i influenced by these onslaughts. 
Perhaps, for safety and fashion both, tiny 
le.au an carh married life. 

flic Hliarmasutras that were reduced to 
writing about 500 B. C. onwards clearly eviu o 
tno tendency of lowering the marriageable age 
of the bride They generally expect that a girl 
should be married before she attains her 
womanhood. But they permit her to wait for 
sometimes if her marriage was not arranged by 
her guardians at the proper time. Vasistha^'^" 
and Baudhayana*®' allow ihree jears and 
Gautauia^®“ and Visnu^®" three months. Though 
it was desired that marriage should take 

'5b. I V.D.s. Kvii. 59. 

157 ^ir»r «Tt i .v. i. i t. 

158. 9ft^5»fi0 w ulc. G.U.S. xviii. -0. 

159. Vi§mi. I) .. :.’4 II. 
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place before attaining womanhood, the 
Dh innasutras are silent about the sin 
resulting from the late marriage, and they do 
not inflict stigma and threats on the 
guardians of a grown-up girl, which is so 
common with the later authorities, [t seems 
that marriages were generally arranged 
before sixteen. 

Different stages in the evolution of the custom 
of ohild marriage can bo traced in the Smrti 
literature. In the one and the same law-book we 
find pas'-ages which see no offence in marriage 
let ween adult, and others whi‘h ro'omineud child 
marriage. It can be accountedf or only when we 
suppose a gradual transition from the Vedic 
custom of late marriage to an increasing extent of 
child-marriage 

In the much-di.scussed passage in Mauu'*“° 
the more importance is attached to the question 
that a father must give his daughter at all events 
to a suittor of an equal caste and superior qualitus 
than to the problem whether a girl at marriage 
should be mature or not.’ ‘'Let the fathar give the 
girl, even if she be not yet marriageable, to a 
suitor who is high born, handsome and belonging 
to an equal caste”. According to the regulation 

15''. i 

•UTRTOtRf ?Ti || i)c. 38, 
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“Let a girl, even she has reached maturity, remain 
till death in the hou^^e of her father, rather than 
that one should over give her to a husband 
lacking the high qualifications*””’ We, again, find 
in the Manu-Smrti:’'’“” Let a girl wait for. an 
appropriate suitor for three years after the 
commencement of first menses, from then onwards 
lot her seek a husband for herself from an equal 
caste”. But although in these verses emphasis 
is laid on the choice of a suitor from an equal 
caste, yet also on the one hand marriage before 
puberty is represented in “Apraptamapi” as the 
exception and on the other hand words 
‘‘Trini” etc. ‘three’ expressly admit that if an 
appropriate suitor be not found, marriage may 
be postponed until after the commencement of 
menses and ma> eAcn lake place a long time 
thereafter. And when ManU|./‘^ shortly 
alterwords lays down that a man of thirty 
years shall marry a girl of twelve, and a man 
of twenty-four a girl of eight years, and 
quickly too if law is in danger, perhaps, this 

^ II ix. 89. 

102, i 
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verse can be regarded as advocating hastened 
marriage even wi<h a girl who is under age. 

But when we come down from the time 

of the Manu-Smrti to the later periods, we 
find regulations which unconditionally enjoin 
child-marriages, fa the Haudhayana^" ■* it is 
stated that ‘‘To a virtuous, pure husband the 
girl should be given while she is still 

immature; even from an unworthy man she 
should not be withheld if she has attained 
, womahnood.’’ The strict rules regarding 
marriage before the cominencement of puberty 
gaind additional force froai the fact that 
disregard of it was represented as accompanied 
by evil conscq eu'es to the guardians of the 
girl. Whde Manu*®^ is content to characterize 
the father as blameworthy who does not give 
his daughter in marriage at the proper time, 
it is stated in Vasistha.'"® “For fear of 
commencement of puberty let the father giye 
his daughter in marriage while sho is still 
going about naked. For if she remains at home 
after the marriageable age sin falls upon ihe 
father”. 

Ic4, Quoied In vol. H. 
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In still later periods the dread of postpuberty 
niarriajife leoaine so terrible that the Sniptis 
brouf^ht down the marriageable age still lower. 
They divide the marriageable girls into live 
classes: (I) Nagnika or naked, ,2 Gauri, eight 
years old, (8) liohini, 9 years old, (4) Kanya, 
10 years old and i6) Kajasvala, above ten 
years.Nagnika was regarded as the best 
for marriage. Soine authorities give ludicrous 
prescription. For example, a later interpolation 
in the Mahabharata says. “The father should 
give his daughter at her birth to a suitable 
husband. Having given her away at the proper 
time, ho attiins merits’’.^'’‘ In the opinion of 
the Brahmapuraua"’'*'also a girl should be given 
in marriage while sh'/ is quite a child; “The 
father shou'd give his daughter to a haadso:ne 
husband while she is a child; there he attains 
his goal; if not, sin falls on him. By all meins 
he should marry his daughter between four and 
ten. While she does not know womanly 
bashfulness and plays with du^t, she should be 

lOOa. 1 he Sarvasiinii^^ralia quote 1 by (iadadliara on P.G.S. 
i. K Y S, i. 22; ^ S, i. b7; 1* S. vii. b 

167. STRffl^ g S|> 1 
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^Mven in marriage, if not, the father falls to an 
evil state”. 

The hold of child-marriage became so strong 
that the comn^entators, who flourished in the 
mediaeval and the Muslim periods of Indian 
history, tried to ex[)lain away ancient passages 
in the favour of adult marriages. For instance, 
they say that the versos like “one should remain 
unmarried if a suitalile husband is not available 
etc", do not increase the a;:e but they emphasize 
the su'lability of the niatch. 

When did this change occur cannot be 
precisely ascertained. Most jirobably it took 
place about tde beginning of the Christian era. 
First, it did not appeal to all the sections 
of the Hindu society. In the Manu-Sinrti 
the Gandharva and the liaksasa forms o( 
marriages are recognized. In the .Sanskrit 
dramas and epics grown-up matches are 
mentioned. But, as already pointed out, the 
Hindus were inllucnced by iho foreigners who 
conquered the North-western parts of India. 
During the Gupta period, however, there was 
national awakening and the security of life, 
so adult marriages were revived and they 
continued up to the advent of the muslims. 
The conquest of India by the Mohammadans, 
again, made the life of the Hindus insecure, 
and the influence of the Muslim culture itself 
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was towards the lowering of the marriageable age 
of a girl. 

But besides the danger and influence ol 
the foreign conquest of India, there was a 
religious belief also which changed the 
idealogy of the Hindus about marriage- 
Marriage, in course of time, came to be 
regarded as a gift of tiie girl by the father 
to her husband. A gift is given once and 
should not be repeated; moreover, a thing already 
enjoyed .should not be given in gift; its disregard 
is sinful. Unfortunately the mythical gods, 
Soma, Gandharva and Agm who were believed to 
help the physical development of a irirl, came 
to be held as the injoyors of her person So the 
religious father of a girl became anxious to give 
her away in marriage befor she was enjoyed by 
these gcds. A A'agnika was preferred for this 
very reason. 

At first the age of the bridegroom was not 
lowered with that of the bride, as its danger and 

u ;i. qfa: i 

jjdpftsftinSt || k v \ S5. -i'. v.s. 
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religious oeed was not felt. But when like 
girls they also did away with the A^rama system, 
their marriageable age fell down. In course of 
time, in order to make suitable matches, the age 
of the boy was brought down with that of 
the girl. 

Although these sacred regulations received 
ever wider acceptance and hnally became essential 
for an orthodox marriage, marriages at an 
advanced age must have been common for centuries 
till about the middle ages. Local differences also 
must have been there, as they are at present. 
Otherwise it will be diflLcult to explain the 
disregard of this custom in the Sanskrit dramas, 
epics and the mediaeval Kajput customs of grown 
up marriages. The early medical authors among 
the Hindus, have also rightly recognized that a 
girl does not reach the full development of her 
physical capacities, even in India, until she is 
sixteen. Suiruta says; “A man in his twenty- 
fifth but a girl in his sixteen have reached the 
summit of their vigour, an experienced doctor 
ought to know that’’. In another passage he 
confirms this view with these details; “When a 
man who has not reached his twenty-fifth has 
intercourse with a girl who is below sixteet, the 
embryo dies in the womb, or if it is born it cannot 
live long, or lives with little vigour; therefore one 
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must not I ermit any man to have intercourse 
with a woman who is too young. 

It is a happy sing that all the progressive 
opinions in India to-day are advocating the cause 
ol grown-up marriages, and the mediaeval 
orthodox is passing away with the circumstances 
under which the custom of child-marriage arose 
The Government of India have alto thought it 
wise to enact a law, namely "The Child-marriage 
Restraint Act,’’ otherwise known as ‘ The Sarda 
Act’’ (o stop this undesirable custom 

mii/ Qualiji cations 0/ Ike Unde 

After the consideration <'f the age of the l)ride, 
her personal (pialifications were taken into account. 
We have no particular reference to this question 
in the |)re-sutra literature. In the Salapatha 
Brahmaiia, howcAcr, wo get a description in which 
an altar is being compared to a woman from 
which we can form an idea about the Standerd of 
a beautiful won)an. ‘‘They praise that woman 
whose hips are wide, breasts are developed and loin 
is thin.*’ Again we find, ‘‘That beautiful young 
woman, sweet and emotional.’ Wlien we come 
to the Grhyasutras, greater details are supplied 
to us. The A^vala)ana Grhyasutra is content with 
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“a woman with good external signs’’.^’* 
According to the Bharadvaja GrhyasQtra,^ ^ ^ 
there are four considerations in a marriage-wealth, 
beauty,intellect and family. The more secularly 
minded authorities, says the author of the above 
Grhyasutra, went very far and put the beauty of 
the bride above all “A man should marry a girl 
in whom his mind finds pleasure and towards 
whom his eyes are attracted. A girl of this type 
is cilled of good qualities What will he do with 
intelle't But this was not the most 

accepted canon. The more religiously minded 
writers preferred intellect to other considerations. 
“How could one put up with a woman without 
intellect ? ‘ ^ * 

External qualifications of a bride are more 
detailed in the ^mptis. Manu^'* says, “Let him 
wed a woman, who is free from bodily defects; 
who has an agreeable name, the graceful gait of a 
swan or an elephant, a moderate quantity of hair 
on the body and on the head, small teeth and 

171. i. 3. 

172 '-6. 

173. eri 

t i. 12. 

174. HfW: I i. 16. 
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soft limbs”. Yajflavalkya’speaks in a general 
way that the bride should be Kanta or lovely. 
iSatatapa supplies further details, “Having married 
a girl whose voice is like that of a swan, whose 
colour is like that of a cloud and whos eyes are 
sweet and readish, a householder finds 
happineess’’.^” 

The following girls were avoided on physical 
grounds: “Let him not marry a maiden (with) 
reddish (hair) nor one who has a redundant 
member, nor one who is sickly, nor one e ither 
with no hair (on the body ) or too much, nor one 
who is garrulous or'has red eyes’’.^'“ The Visnu- 
Furana, quoted in the Viramitrodaya. enumerates- 
some other bodily defect-^ of a bride: “One should 
not marry a woman who has beard or moustaches on 
her face, nor one whose appevrance is like that 
of a man, nor one whose voice is hoarse, who 
speaks always satirically, A wise man should 
not wed a girl whose eyelids do not fall, nor one 
whose eyesight is lost, whose thighs are covered 
with hairs, whose ankles are projected or 
prominent, whose cheeks are sunken, who has 
lost her lustre, who is suffering from jaundice, 
whose eyse are red, and whose hands and feet are 


176 l.,!52 
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very thin. One should not marry a girl who is a 
dwarf on \fry tall, who has no eye-brows, whose 
teeth are very rare and whose mouth is 
terrible”.^’ ® 

Awkward and inauspicious names were also a 
disqualification in a girl. Manu declares, 
"one should not marry a girl who is named after 
a constellation, a tree, a river, a low-caste man a 
mountain, a bird, a snake, a slave, nor one whose 
name inspires terror”. The idea underlying this 
prohibition seems to be this, that these names were 
originally current among the uncultured, rude 
aboriginal forest-dwellers whose mode of living 
and contact, both, were avoided by the civilized 
Aryans. Afterwords the«e very names were 
refined and given to girls of respectable families. 
Ultimately the prohibition was removed. 
Apastamba ' forbids to marry a girl whoso name 
ends in “r” or ‘‘I,’’ most probably on the ground 
of phonetic difficulties. Yama’“' taboos even a 
girl who is named after a Veda or a Gandharva. 
Perhaps a Veda was thought too sacred for a 
secular purpose, and a Gandharva was a 

179. V.M.S. vol. II. p. 7;n. 

i;0. M.8. iii. 9. 
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representative of lust, which should not be always 
present with a woman in the form of her name. 

Some oiher qualifications were also considered 
while selecting a bride According to the 
Varaha Grhyastttra ‘‘One should marry a girl who 
has brothers, is virgin and is excellent even when 
stripped of her clothes (Nagnika).^**^” A 
brotherless girl was not desired on religious 
basis, as her eldest son should bea dopted by her 
father and therefore the Fathers of her husband 
would starve for want of ancestral worship. This 
prohibition, later on, was not strictly observed, 
bscause religious considerations gave way to 
economic gain. At present people do not attach 
any importance to this question Virginity was 
reouired to secure a chaste and unwidowed woman. 
This rule was more and more strictly followed 
later on, as the remarriage of a widow 
was altogether tabooed among the upper-caste 
Hindus The last pualification of Nagnika has got 
different and in-teresting interpretations. The later 
Smrtikaras and commentators interpret Magnika, 
as already pointed out, as “a girl who has not 
attained her womanhood.^”'”' The commentator on 

183. X. 8, 
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the Manava-Grhyasutra,^*'* however, while 
repeating the same interpretation, says ‘‘Or 
( one should marry ) a Nagnika who is the best.” 
He further elucidates his remark: “One should 
marr} a woman who proves to be the best even 
when she is stripped of her clothes, because oven 
ugly women with ornaments and clothes appear 
charming; therefore, being naked, not all look 
beautiful.” 

In this connection it would be interesting to 
note the view of Sir Ihomas More recorded in his 
Utopia that before marriage a staid and honest 
matron “Showed the woman, be she maid or 
widow, naked to the wooer...At this custom we 
laughed and disallowed it as foolish. But they 
on their part, do greatly wonder at the folly of 
all other nations which, in buying a colt...be so 
(I)ar3 and circumspect that though he be almost 
all bare, yet they will not buy him unless the 
saddle and all the harness be taken otf, lest under 
these coverings ho hid some gall nr sore, And 
yet in choosing a wife, they Im so reckless that 
all the residue of the woman’s body being covered 
with clothes, they estimate her scarcely by one 
hand’s breadth ( for they can see no more than 

h tt^i 1 '• 7. 8 
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her face ) and so join her to fhem.^®"” 

This custom of showing the bride naked to 
the wooer would not have been very eommon 
even when and where there was no seclusion of 
women. With the introduction of the Purdah 
system in the Hindus, when women beeame 
invisible to outsiders, the very demand of showing 
a girl became absurd, and more absurd became 
her naked examination. 

Further, the bride should be younger ( than the 
brblegroom ), Yaviyasi and ‘‘Ananyapurvika” 
( not, previously having come into physical contact 
with a man).^”^ A younger girl was matched 
with a grown-up man, because her physical 
capacities develop earlier than those of a man. 
There were two kinds of ‘ Anyapurvikas’’ 
Punarbbu and Svairini. Yajnavalkay ’ explains 
the former as “one married for the second time 
whether she has come into jjhysKal contact of a 
man or not.” The latter according to the same 
author is “one who, out of lust, having left her 
own husband, approaches another man “ The 
very prohibition shows that at one time marriage 
with these women was permissible under law, 

l8o, Quoiect. by H. RHi.s, ftudle- in I’.sjchology of Sex, vol. 
vi. p. lOJ. 

187 Yaj. S. 1. S'--. 
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though not, liked by people. But later on when the 
standard of female chastity became very high 
and the widow-remarriage was tabooed, such 
marriages became out of question. 

The last, but not the least, qualification of a 
bride was, that she should i)e a “Stri” '‘a woman” 
or a potential mother. Vijnane^vara^®® on 
Yajuavalkya explains the word ‘ Stri” as ‘‘one 
examined in her womanhooi in order to remove 
the doubt of barrenness”. The main purpr»se of 
marriage, according to the Hindus, was the 
procreation of children, and a woman was 
compared to a field where seed could be swon So 
there was no sense in mavrying a woman who 
could not ])roduoe children. This consideration 
was based on the racial instinct of the people. 
Tn course of time, however, the idea that marriage 
was meant for uniting a man and a woman 
for social purposes rather than for exclusively 
racial one, gained ground, though it was not 
absent in early times too. Therefore the 
importance of womanhood was not particularly 
realized. The system of child-marriage also 
discouraged the examination of a girl 

The internal qualifications of a bride were 
believed to be difficult to comprehend, so 

189. I I* 
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people resorted to queer superstitious means 
to know them. The A^ralayana Gfhyasutra^^" 
says, “(Internal) signs (of a girl) are very 
difficult to know. Therefore having brought 

eight clods of earth from different places, 
one should addres.s them with the verse 
‘ Kfa, the moral order was born first in the 
very beginning The Truth is established in 
the moral order. Let that come lo her to 

which the girl is born. Let that be 
seen what is true’’. After the clods were 

addressed thus the girl was asked to touch 
a particular clod she liked Different clods 
fold different fortunes, according to which 
ihe poor girl was either accepted or rejected, 
(tobhila’ ” and Saunaka^'*'^ repeal the same 
test. But it seems thit the tost in question 

was not \Qvy jiopular as it is mentioned by 
no other ancient authorities The Uharmasiilras, 
and the Smrtis do not refer to it. The 

modern Paddhatis do not contain it. Perhaps 
it was omitted very early as a silly 

procedure. 

Such were the ideal qualifications of a bride. 
But, if strictly expected, they would have 
excluded fifty percent of girls from matrimony. 

190. I I i 5. 

191. G.C." ii. 1. 
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The practice, however, inu^t have been milder 
than the rules. In course of time, family and 
monetary considerations became so important 
that they overshadowed all others except the 
virginity of the girl. When child-marriage 
became very common, the bridegroom, who 
must have been very inquisitive about his 
mate, lost his voice 'n the matter and 
automatically the examinaion of the bride 
came to be neglected. Only in the Deccan ■ 
and the South, ancient Hindu traditions are 
alive to some extent and a cursory formal test 
of the bride takes place. 

f riii) Qmhf cations of the limde-groom 

The qualifications of a bride-groom were 
equally high. YajHavalkya*"’’ says that a 
bride-groom should possess all the good 
qualities of a bride. So there was no concession 
or partiality towards the former. The first 
requirement of a bride-groom was the completion 
of his Brabmacharya. Manu^®"* declares: ‘‘A 
Student who has studied, in due order, the 
three Vedas, or two or even only one, without 
breaking the rules of studentship, shall enter 
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the order of a hause-holder”. again adds, 

•Having bathed with the permission of his 
teacher, and performed the Samavartana 
according to the rules, a twice-born should 
marry a wife,” Brahmachrya was a primary 
condition accepted by almost all the Smrtis. 

The next important qualification of a 
bridegroom was his age. According to the 
Linga-Purana quoted in the Viramitrodaya, 
‘‘Before anything else, the age should be 
considered and then other signs. What is the 
use of the signs of a man who has passed 
his marriageable age?”^ ’® 

In the opinion of the Varahi*Grhyasutra'®^ 
“a bridegroom should have subdued his anger 
and be cheerful in his spirits”. Other 
considerations were wealth, beau'y, learning 
intellect and family status. The latter were 
more important than the former. Gautama^®* 
says that the bride should be given to “a 
man who possesses learning, character, friends, 
and modesty”. Apastamba^'’'^ gives similar 

195. iii, 1. 

196. I 

n v.m.s. \o!. h. p. 752. 
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qualifications Yama lays down the most 
comprehensive qualifications of a bribe groom: 
“Having considered the family, charider, 
physique, age, learning, wealth and resoiiroefulness- 
these seven qiulifications of a bridegroom—a 
wise man should give his daughter to him; 
there is nothing else to be considered’’.-"'^ 
Just as “Stritva’’ or womanhood was 
essential in a bride, so Purasatva or potency 
was an indispensable quality in a bridegroom. 
“Women are created for offsprings; a woman is 
the field and a man is the possessor of the seed; 
the field should be given to that who possesses the 
seed; a man without the seed does not deserve a 
girl”.‘‘If a man is really found potent after 
his examinatian in potency by the signs of his 
own limbs, he deserves a girl”.-’- Narada'^”'’ 
mentions fourteen kinds of impotent men who 
were to be avoided. 

Ananyapurvakatva or virginity so necessary 
in the case of a bride was not essential in a 

f.55 ^ 5fl*5 g f^gt ^ =3 uam^ia i 
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bridegroom, though obsorvaaoo of Brahtnacharya 
was required from him. A Hiadu could marry 
a second ti ne if his first wife was dead, or if she 
was ])hy3i(;ally incompetent or morally depraved.'^ 

Tn the case of a man his second marriage was 
imperative on religions grounds. “A man having 
burnt his deid wife with Agnihotra should 
marry another woman without delaying 

the worship of his domestic Fire any 
further But giving one’s daughter to a 
bachelor was regarded more meritorious than to a 
man who marries for a second time. “The gift of a 
girl in the hands of a man, who his not burnt his 
wife brings infinite merits; in the hinds of a man 
who marries for a second time it i;ring.s only half, 
but the gift is quite fruitless if it is made to a man 
who has married severel times. 

The disqualifications of a bridegroom were 
several. The following bridegrooms were to be 
avoided: “One who is retired from life, one who 
is hated by his people or left by his friends and 
relatives, one who belongs to another caste, one 
who suffers from consumption, one who is a 

■J04. YSj.'' I. ’-’-71, 

-05. ifh: i 

II Yfij. S. 1. 69 . 
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“Lifigastha’’ f living in disguise ) or an Udari 
( having a large belly ). lunatic or fallen, who is 
a leper, impotent, or a man of the same Gotra, 
one who has lost sight and ears or suffers from 
epilepsy-these all should be disapproved for 
marriage. If these defects exists before marriage 
(somehow unknown) or arise after it, in both 
the cases, the gift of a girl should be regarded 
invalid”.^*^’ “(Jne should take back his daughter if 
she is given to a man who has no respectable family 
and character, who is imjiotent and 
excommunicated from his caste, infected with 
epilepsy, belonging to a different relijrion, sickly 
and living in disgui.'-e’’.-°® The .same authority 
enumerate;, other disqualifications as follows s 
“A girl should not bo given to six kinds of 
men-one who is veiy near cr very far away, who 
is either very strong or very weak, who has no 
means of livelihood and one who is an idiot 
Old age and ugliness were also regarded as defects 
in a bridegroom: “If a man, out of greed for money, 
gives his daughter to a man who is old, wicked or 


207. Ibid. p. 758. 
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ugly, he is bora ia his next life as la “Preta’’ 
( an evil spirit 

Tn early times when girls were married in 
ad v*need age an I freedom of choice was allowed 
to them, these qualifications of a bridegroom 
were more real and valued than in subsequent 
times when early marriage became the rule and 
post-puberty marriage came to be stigmatized. 
The strict Gastric injunction was enforced that 
“a Nagnika girl should be given to a meritorious 
and celobate man, or even to one without merits, 
but one should not delay the marriage of a 
marriageable girl”.^'^ The parents, no doubt, 
still cherish the pious desire of selecting the most 
suitable husband, but they do not pay full 
attention to purely religious considerations and 
the rules of racial eugenics. The greatest 
determining factors in marriage, at present, are 
wealth and so dal status of the bridegroom. 
Under the present Hindu Law. marriage with 
those persons Avho are regarded invalids in early 
Smrtis, is tecognized as lagal. 

(aivj TheGermonies 

(a; Original Simplicity, When the proper 
selection of the bride and the bridegroom was 
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made, the ceremonies relating to marriage began. 
In the beginning they must have been very simple. 
A woman was given to a man by the constituted 
authority by which they became wife and husband. 
But as marriage was a very important occasion 
in the community, many rites, practices and 
customs arose, which were regulated by the 
community itself In course of time the society 
became complex and many local and chronological 
differences came into existence. 

(b) Gradual complexity. Marriage ceremonies 
had, primarily, their origin in religious belief of 
the people, but as marriage was a festive event in 
the communal life, all sorts of mirths and 
amusements were associated with it in the form 
of feasts, music, dance etc Decoration of the 
house and adornment of the bride and the 
bridegroom expressed aesthetic motives natural 
to any important event in social life. Besides, 
we find a number of ceremonies which are 
suggestive of various features in a marriage. 
The assemblage of the people had its origin 
in the vested interest of the parties concerned. 
The relatives of the bride had some sort 
of control or right over her, hence it was 
necessary that she should be given in 
their presence, so that there may be no 
impediment. A large group of ceremonie.s are 
symbolical. One class of them symbolizes the 
44 
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union between the wife and the husband. For 
example, joining of hands, tying of garments, 
touching of heart etc. had for their motives 
the union of the pair. Another group of 
ceremonies had their origin in desire to 
promote the fertility of the union, or to e nsure 
an abundance of food for the household. Some 
ceremonies are connected with the idea that 
some danger is attendant on every transitional 
[;eriod of life and it should be averted by 
proper rites. Because marriage inaugurated the 
most important epoch in one’s life many 
ceremonies wore performed to ward off the 
evil influences connected with the event. 
Other features of the marriage ceremonies are 
essentially relieious in their origin. The 
beneficient gods are invoked for boons and 
blessings, and specific appeals are sent to unseen 
powers with definite rites of sacrifice and 
prayer Divinatory elements are also religious 
in their character, because they seek to find 
out whether the higher powers are propitious 
at a particular time or not. 

(c) The Vedio Period, We have no knowledge of 
the pre Vedic marriage ceremonies. Most probably 
they may have been prototypes of those described 
in the Vedic literature The marriage rites and 
ceremonies must have varied in different 
tnmilies even in Rgvedic times, but of it we 
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possess no records. We must be content with 
the information supplied by the marriage hymns 
of the Rgvcda and the Atharvaveda These 
hymns begin with the allegory of the marriage 
of Surya, the daughter of the sun with Soma 
or the moon. The whole scene is made the 
basis of a metaphoric description in which the 
heavens take part. However imaginary the plot 
may be, it can be safely concluded that the 
poets largely drew up on the knowledge of the 
ritej they had from the practical life. From 
these hymns we can make out the main 
details of the marriage rites prevalent in those 
times. But we cannot be certain as to in 
what order they occurred. The procedures given 
in the Hgveda and the Atharvaveda differ at 
certain points and both the procedures vary 
from that given in the Grhyasfltras, The 
description given in the Atharvaveda is more 
detailed. So noting the differences we should 
rely on it for the knowledge of the nuptials 
in the Vedic period The following description 
follows mainly the order, in which the verses 
are given in the Atharvaveda: 

The bride bearing a beautiful robe and a 
coverlet, eyes daubed with unguents, head 

212. X. 85. 
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dressed up in t,he Opa^a or Kurira style, 
started for the house of her intended lord in a 
canopied chariot accompanied by bridal friends 
( anudeyl “ Her treasure-chest ( Ko^a ) 
containing her dowry was also placed in her 
chariot.^ ^ ® 

When she left her father’s house the 
following benedictions were pronounced; 
‘‘ Worship we pray to Aryaraa, finder of 
busbanbs, kindly friends, As from its stalk 
a cucumber, from here T loose thee, not from 
there Hence and not thence I send her free 
I make her softly fettered there, that 
bountesus Tndra, she may live blest in her 
fortune and her sons. Noav from the noose of 
Vanina I free thee, wherewith the blessed 
Savita has bound thee. In the heaven of 
righteousness, in the world of virtue, be it 
pleasant for thee, accompanied by the wooer. 
Let Bhaga take thy hand and hence conduct 
thee. Go to the house to be the household’s 
mistress, and speak as a lady to thy garhered 
people,” 

On the day of marriage the bride was bathed 
in water consecrated with Vedic verses and a 
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yoke was held over her head.'^ * ’ She was then 
dressed with the recital of verses. The mother 
shed tears on the impending departure of her 
daughter.^ 

Then the actual wedding rite began. The 
bride was made to stand on a stone, to represent 
“the lap of earth’’.'^^ ' The bridegroom took her 
hand muttering appropriate verses and promised 
to cherish her 

Then the bridegroom presented to her robes 
and jewels with which she was invested,'^ and 
he expressed his rapture at the sight of the newly 
berobed and bejewelled bride.After saying 
some prayers to drive away demons and blessing 
a chariot, they started on a marriage procession 
Verses were recited, while the |)roces3ion was 
going round, to the effect that the bride was 
first the wife of Soma, then of Gandharva, then 
of Agni who lastly bestowed her on her human 
husband.'^‘ Then the procession returned to the 
house of the bridegroom from where demons were 


217, Ibid, xiv. 1, iO. 

218, Ibid xiv. I, 46. 
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exorcized. The bride entered the house, then sat 
with her husband before the household fire, 
covered with a wrapper pressented to her. She 
sat on a bull-skin on whi h was spread the Bulbaja 
grass and worshipped Agni with her husband 

After this the bride was I)les 3 ed: “Let there 
come forth from the lap of this mother animals 
(children ) of various forms, being born; as one 
of excellent omen, sit thou by this fire; with thy 
husband be thou serviceable to the gods here, 
Of excellent omen, extender of houses, very 
propitious to thy husband, wealful to thy 
father in-law, pleasant to thy mother in-law, 
pleasant to thy husband and house, pleasanf to all 
their clan; pleasant unto their property be thou. 
Of excellent om^n is this bride-, come together, 
see her, havini,' given her good fortune. What 
evil-hear ed, young women, and likewise, what 
old 01163 , are ^ here, do ye all give splendour to 
her. They go asunder and away home’’.^'^” 

Consiimmatiou of the marriage immediately 
followed the nuptial ceremony.''^ At night the 
bride w.is conducted to she bridal bed, where she 
and the bridegroom anointed each other’s eyes. 
The bride invested her husband with her Manu-born 
garment and the bride was told by her husband 

225. Ibid. 19, 20, 2L 

226. Ibid. 25-29, 
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to mount the bridal couch with verses appropriate 
to the occasion. After this, Vi^vavasii, the 
Gandharva attached to unmarried girls, was 
prayed to go away fromher^"'^ and co-habitation 
followed with the recital of verses. Then valiant 
sons were prayed for and Agni was supj)Iicated 
for giving ten sons to the couple ^ 

In the end the nuptial garment was presented 
to the Brahman priest, so that demons go away 
with that robe and numerous benedictions were 
uttered on the newly wedded couple.'^ The 
husband finally welcomed his wife, "T am the man, 
that dame art thou; T am the Saman, thou the 
Hcha; I am the heaven, thou the earth; so will wo 
dwell together, parents of children yet to be.”'^ ’’' 
The marriage cust'^ms were almost the same 
in the Ksfvedic and the Atharvavedic times, though 
the Atharvavedic marriage hymns disclose a few 
changes in the arrangement of the proceedings. 
Indeed the marriage hymn of the Kgveda ( X. 85 ) 
is taken bodily in the Atharvaveda but with some 
important changes and is extended up to two 
long hymns with 64 and 75 verses, forming the 
whole Kanda XIV of the Atharvaveda. The 
taking of the hand of the bride by the bridegroom 


‘228. 15i(t. vii. 37. 

?29, Ibid. xiv. 2- 33-36. 
230. Ib^d. 40-50, 51-5 7. 
2 1, Ib;d 7l 
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is the most important ceremony here as it was in 
the Egveda, and the gift of the bride, as before, 
rests with her father, the bridegroom going to him 
to sue for her. But grasping of the bride’s hand 
appears to take place at her house, as generally 
now is the case, and not at the bridegroom’s, 
because the bridal procession is mentioned again. 
Curiously enough, the Atharvaveda omits the 
prayer for ten sons appearing in the Kgveda. 

Regarding the cerenonies given in the marriage 
hymns of tho Kgveda and the Atharvaveda, one 
thing should be observed that the main outlines 
of the Hindu marriage rituals of to-day are almost 
the same as they were some live thousand years 
ago. 

(d) fhe Sutra Period. During the Sutra 
])eriod the ritualists arranged the floating mass 
of rituals into a system and e\ery Grhyasfitra 
describes the ceremonies in a set order.^®** The 
Gfhyasutras, however, differ slightly in the 
arrangement of their matters and contain a few 
varying details. It was due to the fact that every 
Vedic family had its own Sutras, containing local 
and tribal differences. But there was no material 
difference, the religious and the social back-grounds 

2ila. 4G.S. i. 5; \.G.M. 5; I'.G.S. i. 4-8: G.G.S. ii. 1; Kh. 
G.S.i, .5; ll.G.S. i. 19. Ap. G.S 2. I*'. B.G.S. i. 1; Bh, 
G.S. i. 11-2!; M.G.S. i. 7-12; J.G.b. i. 20 ff. 
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being the same. They quote almost the same Vedic 
versrs and follow the same marriage customs. Ta 
addition to the ceremonies developed in the Vedic 
period, a few new features are foimd in the 
Grhyasutras. We can form an idea of the 
procedure followed in the nuptial ceremonies by 
the contents given in the two following 
Grhyasutras: 

Paraskara Gphyasfitra Baudhayana (i-rhyasutra 

1. Arghyaand Madhuparka 1. Vara.preksanarii 
2 Vastra paridhanam 2 Brahmana-bhojana. 

3. Samahjana 3, Nandimuk’ia- 

Vivaha-lloma. 

4 V;ulh\asaha Niskraiiiana 4. The going of the 

bride-groom to the 
bride. 

h .S.unikcaiiiuii 5. bamiksauaiii 

t). Agnipradaksiimm 6. llasta-grihanarh 

7 Vai\ahika Hoiiia 7. Saptapadi 

Ajtahuli, li>»strabhrta, 

Java and Abhyiitana 
llomas. 

?. Laja-lloma Arghya and 

Madhuparka 

9. Pani-grahanara 9. Alarhkarauam 

10. A^inarohaiiath 10. lloma to Aditi, 

Anumati, Sarasvati, 
Savita and Prajajiati. 

11. Gatha-ganarh 11. Hrdaya-.spar^a 

45 
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VJ, A^ni I'arikranianaih 12. Karnejapa 

13. ^esa-l-aja-llonia 13. Pani-grahanarii 

14. Saptapadt 14. Agni-pradaksinarh 

15. Murdhabhiseka 15. A^marohanain 

1*'. Surya dar^anam 16. Laja-Homa 

17. Hfdayasparsa 17. Again Agni-jAadaksina 

18 Abhinianlrana 18. Prajapaija and other 

offerings 

19. Sitting on a bull-Skin 19. Udvalia or departuie 

20. Grama-\achana 20. Grba-pravesia 

21. Gift to the Adiarya 21. Sitting on the bull skin 

22. Dhruva-dar^ana 22. Dhriiva, Anindliati and 

Saptrd-daGauarii 

23. Triratra-Vrata 23. I'riratra Vrata 

24. Avasathya Honia 24. Cbaturthi-karma 

25. Udvahanath 25, Upasaitnc^anaiii 

26. Chat'i'rthi Karma 

27. Murdhabhisinohanarii 

28. Slhali-paka-pra^ana 

29. The First Lesson in 
Conjugal Fidelity. 

30. (Garbhadhanarii) 

The above table show.s that while mainly 
following the Vedio rituals, the Gihyasutras 
elaborated the nuptials and introduced many 
notalde changes, eg. Mac'huparka, laja-IIoma, 
A^inarohanath, Gathaganam, Murdhabhi^eka, 
Hrdayaspar^a, Suiya-dar^ana etc. and above all, 
the great Saptapadi, Tt would be in vain to 
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try to trace the whole of the Gfhyaeutra 
ceremonies in the Vedas. It seems that after 
the Vedic period, many popular rites and 
ceremonies were assimilated and given place 
in the scriptures by the priests, who 

wanted to enlarge the range of their religion. 
These later additions did not originally form 
the part of the Vedic rituals. 

(e) later Innovations. After the Sutra period, 
the marriage ceremonies underwent further 
changes. Many modifications and innovations 
were introduced. Gramavachanarh of the Paraskara 
Grhyasutra and Jauapada-Dharrna of the 
A^valayana GrhyasQtra were pottnt factors for 
producing new features in the Saihskara. 
According to the former, many items of the 
Saihskara took their sanction from the old men 
and women, who were the custodians of ancient 
and popular rites and ceremonies. The latter 
recognizes that local customs differed from place 
to place and they should be consulted in the 
performance of the vSarh.skara. Narayana Bhatta 
remarks on the importance of customs, ‘The 
procedure has been given but it should be 
followed according to one’s own De^acara”. 
Kamalakara in his Nirnaya Sindhu says, “I'he 

23lb. q 1 i. 8. lb 

‘J3lc, i. 

232. wn: U I the I’rayogaratna. 
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customs prevalent in one’s own province and 
village should be relied upon in the matter of 
marriage.” The Sainskara-Kaustiibha informs 
"Many people overruled the express rules of the 
scriptures and followed the De^acara”.^'* ‘ 

(f; The Present Form. Thus, in course of time, 
the religious idealogy, social cusfonis and rites 
and ceremonies changed. In the beginning, however, 
the scriptures were anxious to record only Vedic 
rituals and did not give the proper place to 
purely popular rites and customs. Later on, 
the priests were forced by the circumstance 
to re'ognize the latter The Paddhatis and 
the Prayogas on the marriage ceremonies, 
that are more ])ractical than the ancient 
scriptiires, incorporated many new elements 
under the auspices of the Samskara In 
different parts of India, different Paddhatis and 
Prayogas are followed. Consequently, the 
marriage ceremonies also differ in different 
localities. But religious and social conservatism 
is so strong in India that the main outlines of 
the Sarhskara are continued from the Vedic 
period down to the jjresent time, and its general 
features are universal throught tne country. 

23 -^a, Jiaiqiqt i iii. 

•233. sufta* 

I 
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Generally 
adoptei 

Alandalika 

1. V a Juliana 

2. Mandapakarana 

3. Puiivaha-vachana 
Varagamana 

5, Mad huparka 
0. Vistaiadilua 

7. Gaurihara-puja 

8. Kanyadilniya 
Jalasuddhi 

9. Kanyadana 

10, Aksataropana 

11. Kankana-Bandhana 
Id. Ardraksataropana 

13. Tilakakarana 

14. Astaphalidana 

15. Mangala- 
sutrabandhana 

16. Ganapatipujana 

17. VadhiTvaryoruttariya- 
prantabandhana 

18. Aksataropana 

19. Laksmi-Parvati* 
^achipujana 

20. Vapanadana 

21. Vivaha-Horna 

22. Saptapadi 


procedure is 
Prayogas: 
Gadadhara 

1. Vagdana 

2. Mrdaharan i 

3. Haridralapana 

4. Mandapa-nirmana 
Ganapati pujana 

6. Samkalpa 

7. Nandi-$raddlia 

8. Vara-Varana 

9. Gliati-Sthapina 

10. X araganniDa 

11. Nirajaua 

12. Madhiiparka 

13. Vara-pfij i 

14. Agni stha])ana 

15. Vastra-paridhapaaa 

16. Samafijana 

17. Gotrochchara 

18. Kanyadana 

19. Pratigrahana 

20. Sainiksana 

21. Agni-Pradaksina 

22. Vaivahika Hoina etc. 


speaking, the following 
in the Paddhatis and the 
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Mandalika 

23. Gi haprave^a-Homa 

24. Arnidanam 

26. Svasuraya 
Kanyarpana 

26 Deyakotthapanarii 
aad Maiidapodvasan 

27. Grhaprave^a 

28 Saptapadi 
30 Suryavalokana 
32. Abhiinantrana 
34. Sitting on bull-skin 
30 Diiruva-dar^ana 
38 Devakotlhapaai and 
Maiidapodvasana 
40. Chaturthikarina 


Gadadhara 

23. Ijilja-HoIlia 

24. Paai-grabaua 

25. A^marohana 

26 Gathagana 

27 ^esa riaja-IIorna with 
Par ikram a 

29. Abhisinchana 
31. Hfdaya-spar^a 
33. Sindura-dana 
35. Daksiiia to Acarya 
37* Triratra-vrata 
39 Vadhuprave^a 


(o) Description and Signilicance. 


(1) Betrothal 

The preliminary part of the marriage ceremonies 
consisted in the Vagdanam ( liotrothal ) or oral 
giving a way of the bride to the bridegroom. In 
early times, the selection of the bride and the 
bridegroom was mutual either from love or other 
considerations, and in the majority of cases 
love formed the dominant factor. When the 
parental control over the children became more 
rigid, the formal consent of the parents became 
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necessary. Even in the Kgvedio times, tlie 
bridegroom’s friends approached the bride’s father, 
to whom tlio formal proposal was made, as was 
done in the case of Surya by the Alvins on behilf 
ofSorna.^^' If the bride’s father approved the 
selection, the marriage was settled. The 
Grhyasutras generally dc not begin with the 
betrothal ceremonies, so wo ha^o no information 
as to how thc\ were ];eiformed One tradition is 
recorded in the Narada-Smrti. Here betrothal is 
called Kanyavaraua. According to it, not only 
the friends of the bridegroom, but the bridegroom 
himself with friends went to the father of the bride 
for the formal settlement of the marriage. 
“Within the mouth of marriage, on an auspicious 
day, the Kanyavaraua ceremony should be 
performed. Iho bridegr'^om, well dressed and well 
adorned, with music and chanting of .sacred verses, 
should go to the bride’s home with a loving heart. 
Then the bride’s father should give his consent 
happily. The bridegroom, having propitiated ^achl, 
should worship the well adorned bride and [)ray to 
her for good luck, health and progeny”.-''"' It 
seems that in the mediaeval times the (;ustom of 
the bridegrr-om’s himself aj)proaching the bride’s 
father was dropped and he was substituted by bis 

2 ;4. The R. V. X. s5. 9, 15, SS. 

2S5. Quoted in V.M.''. vol. U. p. SlO. 
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father, who, with a party, went to tne liride’s father 
for the oral reception of the bride on behalf of his 
son The description of this ceremony as given by 
Gadadhara is as follows: “In an auspicious time 
according to astrology, two, f^ur or eight 
gentlemen, putting on agreeable robes, with the 
'’ather of the liridegroom, having seen the J^akuna 
bird should go to the house of the bride’s father and 
recfuest him, “Give your daughter to ray sou.” 
The bride’s father having consulted his wife etc. 
should say, "On this auspicious moment I give this 
gill, born in such and such Gotra, daughter of such 
and such person and namely so and so’’. After this 
he should recite the verse, “Flus girl has Iiecn orally 
given by me for progeny and accepted by yon. Be 
happy in inspecting the girl, having made up your 
mind’. The father of the bridegroom slionhl re[)ly, 
“The girl has been orally given by you for progeny 
and accepted by me for progeny. Bo happy in 
feeing the bridegroom, having made up your 
mind”.-’’'’ After the proposal was accepted the 
father of the bridegroom worshippel the girl with 
rice, clothi 3, flowers etc. according to his family 
(Mistom. The ceremony ended with the blessings 
of the Brahmans, 

This custom is still alive in the Deccan 
in the form of formally seeing the girl and 

Tho \ (luotod. Uy (iadadhaic on I'.fi.s, 
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settling the marriage. In Northern India, 
however, the Purdah system and the supremacy 
of dowry have abolished this useful custom. 
Here, in the majority of cases, betrothal 
consists in fixini? the sum to be paid by the 
bride’s father and presenting the Sacred Thread, 
money and some fruits to the bridegroom 
which 18 called Vararaksa or Phaladana. By 
this ceremony the guardian of the bridegroom is 
supposed to be morally tied down to the proposal 

The custom of Vara-varana has become 
more important than that of Kanya-varana. 
Acc^^rding to Chandelvara, “The brother of the 
bride and Brahmans should go to the house 
of the bridegroom and offer him Upavita, 
fruits, flowers, clothes etc. at the occasion of 
Vara-varana.”^’'* At present, this custom is 
popularly known as Tilaka, and in addition 
to the articles mentioned above a fixed sum of 
money is also presented. In the opinion of 
Gadildhara this ceremoney should take place 
one day before the marriage, but generally it 
is performed many days before it. 

{8) Marriag Day 

After the betrothal an auspicious day is 
fixed for the wedding ceremonies. Astrological 

2:i8. g I 

htf Krtyarintanpini. 

46 
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considerations do not seem to play an important 
part in ancient times, the union of the 

bride and the bride-groom depended upon mutual 
attraction of lova, there was not much scope 
for making matches on the actual calculation and 
determination of the movements of stars Moreover, 
though the ancient Hindus were acquainted 
with astronomy and astrology, the particular 
branch of astrology that deals with marriage 
was eiiher not developed or was not much 
consulted for arranging a marriage. In the 
Grhyasutras, the astrological considerations 
are ver simple. Marriage was geueially 
performed when the sun was in the northern 
hemisphere, in the bright half of a month and 
on an auspicious day. The later Smrtis, the 
Puranas, the mediaeval astrological works and 
the Nibandhas are very particular about fixing 
the proper time for every detail of the marriage 
ceremoney. 

(S/ MrddAarana 

A few days before the wedding, the 
ceremoney of Mrdaharna”- ( rringing some 
earth, or clay) ceremoney is performed. The 
origin of this ceremoney is popular and it does 
not find mention in the ancient scriptures 


-•iSi. This (ciPinon) loind in the P.uldhtilis only. 
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of the Hindus. Tho Jyotirnibandha quoted by 
Qadadhara says, “In the beginninjj of every 
auspicious ceretn^ney sprouts should be 
used for Mangala decoration. On the nin*h 
seventh, fifth or third day before the marriage, 
in an auspicious moment, with music and 
dancing, one should go in the northern 
or eastern direction of his house to fetch the 
earth for growing sprouts in a pot of clay or 
a basket of bamboo’’.^ *'' Another ceremoney 
performed before marriage is haridralepana 
or besmearing the bride and the bridegroom with 
ointment of turmeric root and oil, a day or 
two before tho wedding. The above substances 
besides being useful to the body are regarded 
auspicious also. 

(4) The, Worship of (Jaima 

The ceremonies preceding the marriage 
day are the following: In the beginning the 
most auspicious god Gane^a is worshipped 
and his symbol is installed in the nuptial 
canopy erected according to the rules laid down 
in the scriptures. The .sacrificial altar for 
the Vaivahika Homa is also built under 
the canopy. Then the father of the bride with 
his wife, in the first half of the day, having 


239. Quoted by Gndadhara on P.G.S, 
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bathed, puls on auspicious robes. Next, having 
seated himself, sips water and restrains his 
breaths. After this he prays to place and time, 
and*roakes up his mind { Sarhkalpa ) to perform 
Svastivachana. Maudapa-pratistha, Matr-pujana, 
Vasordharapfijana, Ayusyajapa and Nandi-^raddha 
as ancillary to marriage.-'"’ The Sarhkalpa is 
“a psychological act, the determination to direct 
and control one’s energies in such ways as will 
secure the attainment of object in view’ 

{6) Ghapka 

On the day of marriage a Ghati or waterclock 
( Clepsydra ) is established with the verse, "Thou 
art the mouth lof the (universal ) machinery, 
created by Brahman in the beginning; for the Bhava 
(good feelings ) and Abhava (lack of good 
feelings ) between the husband and the wife, thou 
art the measurer”.’^"'- The clock is not only useful 
for carrying <he nuptial ])rogramme at proper 
times but it is also symbolical ol Time that rules 
over the entire universe. It should be noted that 
this custom is not very popular. 

240. The I 

‘J41. Kaj’hiinatha Rao: 1 he Aiyan Marriaj^e, p. 

242, yr I 

^ts: ll tjuotecl by Gaclatlhara 

Oil P G* S- i* 4-8 This ilcn is not foumd iiij^G.Ss. 
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(C>) The Nuptial Bath 

In the morninj? (he bride and the bridegroom, 
at their respective homeo, fake the nuptial bath 
with scented water and ricital of Vedic verses 
indicative of the physical union of the husband and 
the wife.^ ’ ® Then from the side of the bridegroom, 
the marriage party proceeds to the place of the 
bride’s father. “In the second half of the day, the 
bridegroom bathes, puts on a pair of white clothes, 
decorates himself with scent and garlands and 
prays to the family gods. Aftf’r th'S he feeds the 
Brahmans, who lecite the sacred verses 

(7) The Marriage Party 

Then many amusements take jdace and the 
bridegroom with his friends and relatives, goes 
to the house of the bride on conveyance suited to 
his status**.’'*^ At arrival, the bridegroom stands 
outside the gate of (he house facing the east and 
is welcomed by a company of women bearing 
lamps and jars full of water”. ( The marriage 
lirocession is mentioned as early as in the Rgveda 
and the Atharvaveda.'"*® The 6ankhyayana and 

2‘|.(. G.G.S. ii. 1. 10; i^.G.S. i.’Jll; Kh. G.S. i. 3. c. 

’U’T ^ ll SiHinalca quoted iu 

V.M.S. vol. 11. p. 8 19. 

2*15. K. V. X. 85 ; A.V, xiv J, 2. 
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the A^v.ililvana Grhyasfitras also describe it, with 
the marked difference that, the conveyance for the 
Itridegroom was either a chariot, an elephant or a 
horse. I here was no system of a palanquin carried 
by men. Perhaps it was introduced during the 
muslim period. ) 

(S) The hfadhnparka 

The first honour that the father-in-law bestows 
ui)on the bridegroom is the offering of 
Madhuparka,^ ‘a rare honour, reserved for the 
distinguished persons of the society and the most 
respected relatives. Having ordered a seat to be 
got for the guest, the father-in-law says, “Well 
Sir! Sit down! We will do honour to you. Sir!’’ 
They get for him a couch ( of grass ), (o sit down 
on, another for the feet, water lor washing the feet, 
the Arghya water, water for sipping, and the honey 
mixture in a brass vessel with a brass cover. 
Another person three times annoiin’es to the guest 
the couch and other things when they are offered 
to him. The bridegroom accepts the couch and 
sits down thereon with the verse, “I am the 
highest one among my i)eoples as the sun among 
the thunder liolts. Here T tread on whosover infests 
me.” When he sits on the couch, the father-in-law 
washes the left foot and then the right foot of the 


245a. P.G.S. i. 3. 1-32. 
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guest: If the host, is a Brahmau, the right first, 
lie does so with the formula, “The milk of Viraj 
art thou. The milk of Viraj may [ attain. ( May ) 
the milk of Padya Viraj dwell ) in mo”. The 
bridegroom accepts the Arghya water with the 
words, ‘Waters are ye May I obtain through you 
all III) wishes’’. Pouring it out he recites over the 
waters the formula, “To the ocean I send you; 
go back to your source. Unhurt be our men. 
May my sap be not shod’. He sips water with 
the formula, “Thou comoth to me with glory 
Unite me with lustre. Make me l)cloved with all 
creatures, the lord of cattle, unhurtful for the 
bodies. Then ho looks at the Madhuparka with 
the words, ‘With Mitr' ect’’. aud accepts it with 
the formula, “By the impulse of the god Savity 
e:t”. Taking it into his left hand, he stirs it about 
three times with the fourth linger of his right hand 
with the for.iiiila, ‘‘Adoration to tho brown-faced 
one. What has been damaged when the food was 
eaten, that I cut off from thee”. With tho fourth 
finger and tho thumb he spirts away some part of 
it and partakes it three times with the formula, 
“What is the honeyed, highest form of honey, and 
by that enjoyment of food may I become highest, 
hon yed and an enjoyer of food Having sipped 
water he touches the bodily organs with the 
formula, “May speech dwell in my mouth, breath 
in my nose, sight in my eyes, hearing in my ears, 
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strength in tny arms, vigour in iny thighs. May 
iny limbs bo unhurt. May iny body be united 

witft my body”.* *''’ 

In ancient times, the Argha ceremony was 
not complete without sacrificing a cow in the 
honour of the guest When the guest had 

sipped water, the host, holding a butcher’s 
kniie, said to him three times, “A Cow!” To 
this the guest replied. “The mother of the 
Kudras, the daughter of the Vasus, the sister 
of the Adityas, the navel of immortality. To the 
people who understand me, I say, “Ho not kill 
the guiltless cow which is Aditi.” I kill my 

sin and N.N.’s sin.” This verse was recited if 
he chose to have it killed. But if ho chose to 
let it loose, he said, “My sin and M.N.’s sin 
has been killed. Om! let it loose ! Let it eat 

grass The cow was (he choicest present 

of the ludo-Aryaus. An Aryan could not do a 
higher honour than offering a cow to a guest. 
Hut even in the Vedic tunes the cow was 
attaining its sacred character, and in course of 
time it became too sacrosanct to bo killed for 
a guest. This tendency can be marked in the 

Grhyasutra period when killing of the cow 

2 iO, I Ills the I'ciTinonial m eptlfii of' the iiulo 

The provent pr icticc, howevt r, j'*' :i poor apoloi^^y for it, 

247. clfinp disq. I I’.D. S. i. 3. 50 

24b. Ibid. i. .5.\'7-29. 
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became optional. This tendency may be 
due to the growing regard for animal li(e 
among the Hindus, the close domestic relation 
between the cow and the householder and, 
perhaps, to the economic consideration also in 
killing a cow. In the time of the Smrtis the 
cow-slaughfer was forbidden altogether. The 
Purauas brought it under the general prohibition 
of killing a cow ia the Kali-Age. At present 
the living cow is offered to the bridegroon as 
a gift. Gadadhara in bis Paddhati says, “As a 
rule the cow should be killed in a marriage and 
a sacrifice. It, however, does not take place in 
the Kali-Age. In the absence of the slaughter, 
the word "Cow * is also not announced. Under 
the iinG'ersal prohibition, it is simply given 
away, as it is said in the Karika -‘In the 
Kali-.Age, in all cases, the cow is offered as a gift 
owino to the prohibition of cow^slaughter.” 

(9) The Bridegroom Honoured. 

After the Madhuparka ceremony the bride 
is worshipped by the lather-in-law with scent, 
garland, sacred threads and a pair of ornaments. 
The bride seats herself there after having 

249. Ibid. i. 3. 29 

-50. nt l Adityapunlna quoted m 

the Nirnayasindhii, p. gb2, 

25Ja. On P.G.S. i. 3. 3U, 31. 
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worshipped and meditated on the goddess 
Gaurl.Then the bridegroom establishes the 
Laukikagni. According to the Grhyasutras, this 
fire was produced by friction. The maternal 
uncle of the bride brings her near the nuptial 
fire laidng towards the east and a curtain is 
drawn between the bride and the bridegroom, 

(lu) The Presentation of a Garment to the Bride. 

Now the liridegroom presents an under 
garment to the bride with the verse, “Live to 
old age; put on the garment ! J3e the protectress 
of the human trii es against imprecation. Live 
a hundred years full of vigour. Clothe ihy.^elf 
in wealth and children. 15lessed with li(e put 
on this garment The up]jer garment was 
presented with, “The gcddc'^ses who sjjun, who 
wove, who spread out the threads on both sides, 
may those goddesses clothe thee for the sake 
of lon^ life. Blessed with life put on this 
garment.” At present, generally, these presents 
are not offered in tae nuptial can opy. They 
are sent before the nuptials take place The 
custom of presenting clothes to the bridegroom 
by the father-in-law is also current 


‘351, t he G!\i jriip.iddliiili. 
352. Ibid. 

253. P.G.S, i. 4. 13-14, 
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(tl) Anointment 

Next,, the bride’s father is required to 
anoint the I'air, while the bridegroom should 
recite the verse, “May the Vi^vedevas, may 
the waters unite our hearts. May Matari^va, 
May Dhatr, may Destr join us”. The anointment 
is symbolic\l of ‘Sneha’’ or ‘love’ and consequently 
of uniting the pair. This coremoney is called 
Samanjana. Some authorities explain it as 
“facing each other’ But this explanation cannot 
be accepted in the light of the fact that the 
ceremoney of Samiksana or “looking at each 
other’’ is mentioned separately. 

(12^ Gotroc.hchdra 

Before the bride is given away to the 
bridegroom tlui names of the ancestors of both 
the parties with Gotra and Pravara are announced 
loudly, thrice according to Vasudeva and 
llarihara and once according to G.ingadhara.'^’’^ 
This act signifies that 'the people assembled 
should know that both, the bride and the 
bride-groom. come of good families, 
the pedigree of which can be traced to many 
generations. The Grhyasfitras do not mention 
this item ol the ceremoney. It is found in the 
Paddhatis. 


254, I he Garg^apaddhnti, 
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(13) Kanyadana 

Then the Kanyadana’^or “the ceremoney 
of properly away the bride’’ follows. 

Only the constituted authorities are entitled 
to make the gift of a bride. The Grhyasutras'^''’®* 
speak of having accepted the girl given 
by her father’’. The Smrtis extend this "^right to 
other relatives also. According to Yajuavalkya 
‘‘The father, the grand father, the brother, the caste 
peo[)le and the mother arc authorized, in descending 
order, to give away the (ri 7 p’.-'''f' Najada does 
not mention the grand father and includes 
friends, maternal trand-father and the state in 
the list,-*’ In ancient times, the last guardian 
was the patriarchal chief of the tribe or the 
locality, wbo had more religious and social 
considerations than the modern slates. But 
even now according to the Hindu Law, some 
provision is made for an numarried girl out of 
the property of the father. 

The guardian of the bride utters the following 


255. Ib’d. 

2558. fjRi I P.C.S. i. 4 16. 

255b. Rratiryt i 

"if ^1% sTf 'ir: II I t^'3 

255c, Quoted in V. M. S. vol. II.p. b2 '. 
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Sarhkalpa, ‘‘deterininatioa;’’’^'’’ ‘‘For the 
obtainnient, of absolute happiues^, as the 
consequence of Kanyadaua, for our fore-fathers; 
lor pnrifvinp' my twcl^e precedin>< and twelve 
succeeding' generations through the progeny 
born in this girl; and for the propitiation of 
Laksmi and Nartlyana etc. “I make this gift’’, 
lie, then, recites the verso, ‘ 1 give away this girl 
adorned with gold ornaments to you, Vi?nu, 
with the desire of conquering the world of 
Brahma The Nourishero the whole Universe, 
all creatures and gods are witness to the fact 
that T make gift of this girl tor the salvation 
of my forefathers.” After this the bride is given 
away to tlm bridegroom who accepts her 
formally 

(O’} The, Conditions 

"While giving away the girl, the guardia„ 
[)uts forward following condition; ‘ In the 
attainment of Piety, Wealth and Uesire, she is 
not to be transgressed”. To this the bride-groom 
promises, “Transgress her I will not.”-®^ The 

'ilieVivah.-.paddhati 

by Jaj^nnnaiha 

; 57 g g grfiigker«*tr i 

‘5)(^g«fiT’ fC I 
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same promise is asked and repeated thrice. Many 
suitable presents are ^Mven with the bride, e. g 
clothes, ornaments etc. According to the Hindu 
religion, no sacrifice is complete without its 
appro])riate Daksina. So the marriage which is 
regarded as a kind of sacrifice must be duly 
finished vvith a fitting Daksina in the form of 
money and presents. 

(Ifi) A Significant Question 

After accepting the bride, the bridegroom 
puts a very significant question to the 
guardian of the girl: “Who has given this 
bride to me The answer is “Kama { the God of 
Love).’’®’® Then he leaves the nuptial canopy 
with the bride and in private utters the following 
formula to her in or<ler to win her over: “Where 
thou wanderest far away with thy iieart to the 
regions of the world like the wind, may the 
gold-winged Vaikarna (the Wind ) grant that 
thy heart may dwell witli me! K.N’The 
Paddhatis call it the Vadhvade^a or the 
admonition fort he bride. Samiksana or looking 
at each other follows next. The bridegroom 
while looking at the bride, recites the verse, 

'.;5R. I wn I 

iT^TTOl fftg ^ 4. 16, 
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“With no evil eye, not bringing' doatli to thy 
husband, bring luck to the cattle, l)e full of joy 
and vigour. Give l)irtb to the heroes; bo godly 
and friendly. Bring luck to men and animal?.’ 

(16) Protection Cord 

Then comes the Kaiikana-Bandhana 
ceremoney,'^®^ This ceremoney was very important 
in ancient times, because from this time until 
the Samave.'5'a ( sexual union ) was performed, 
the bride and the bri<legroom could sulfer no 
pollution, as they had Ivafikaii' or Raksa 
(Protective Cord).-'’’* Now it has only a 
decorative value. In some |irov'aco3 it is 
regarded simply auspicious and is calleil 
“Mahgala-Sutra.” I'his ceromoney is not 
mentioned in the Grhyasutras and its origin 
.'-eems to be more popular than scriptural. 

(17) Evolution of the Bride suggested 

Now the bridegroom utters the following 
verses in which he reminds the bride that she has 
become of age and they both hive to enter the 
responsible life of a husband and a wife; ‘'First, 
Soma had thee for his bride; the Gandharva 

260. Ibid. 1.4. 17.1. 

261. of, llie paddhati by Mandalika. 

262. Tile Aryan Marriage, pp. 24, 25. 
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obtained thee next; Agni was Ihy third husband, 
thy fourth husband am I, born of man. Soma gave 
thee to the Gandharva, the Gandharva gave thee 
to Agni, and Agni has gi\en thee to me, for 
wealth and sons’.'^''’ Ihese mystic verses are 
explained by Sayana thus; “While jet the desire 
for sexual intercour .''0 has not arisen, Soma enjoys 
a girl; when it has just begun, the Gandharva 
takes her, and at marriage transfers her to Agni, 
from whom man obtains her ( possessing capacity ) 
for pioduciug wealth and sons”.-'’'* The Smrtis 
olVer a (Icarer lulerprotation; “Women are first 
enjoyed liy the gods, Soma, Vi^vavasu and Agni; 
only then do men enjoy them. But the women 
are not tainted tiieieby. WIilmi hair has appeared 
on the pulies, Soma enjoys a mahlen ; the Gandharva 
enjojs her when the breasts are de^oloj}ed, and 
Agui when she had menstrual discharge’’. 
Dillerent stages of physical and mental de\elopment 

i6i. dm: ;<-4rift i 

ii • v lo, -H. 

Oil 111’ itljiia* w 

-05. Ijl feq: I 

JTig'sri^qt wa; II v.s. 

etn: 5119 ^?t aitti 9»ii fnnn i 

qrf«: ii A.«. 137 . 
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in a woman are further explained: ‘‘Soma is 
Sasyadhipa'i, the Lord of the Vegetable world, 
and presides also o\er the mind...The physical 
growth of the girl, inoluling that of the hair, was 
under the care of the god, Soma. The mind of the 
girl was al.so deve’oped under his guidance...The 
Gandharva is the master of graces. It is his 
function to make the woman’s body beautiful and 
to add richness of tone. Under his care the 
pelvis develop, the breasts become round and 
attractive, the eyes begin to speak the language 
of love, and the whole body acquires a rich hue. 
His work !3 advanced and he hands her on to 
Agni. Who is Agni ? He is the Lord of Fire, the 
Lord of Agni-Tattva Nature is radiant with 
colour and joy in Spring and Summer; animals 
breed in Spring... Agni is Iructifier. It is ho who 
brings about the menstrual ttow, and women then 
can bear children. Agni then gives her to man, her 
fourth Pati or Lord”.The Hindus believe that 
different gods preside over the different stages in 
the physical development of a girl and those gods 
are mythologically regarded to be her husbands. 

(18) UaUmbhria and other sacrifices 

A number of Homas follow, the chief among 
them being Rastrabhpt, Jaya, Abhyatana and 


•J66. Tile Aryan Marriage pp. 2'!'. 27, 
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Laja The first three contain prayers 

for victory and protection and aim at hostile 
powers known or unknown to the bridegroom. 
The last Homa is symbolical of fecundity and 
prosperity.^'”* The brother of the bride pours 
out of his joined hands into her joined hands 
fried grains mixed with i^ami leaves. The bride 
sacrificis them with firmly joined hands standing, 
while the bridegroom recites the verses, ‘ To the 
god Aryaman the girl has made sacrifice, to Agni 
May he, god Aryaman, loosen us from here, and 
not form the husband’s side. Svaha!’ The 
girl strewing grains prayed thus; ‘May my 
husband live long; my relations be prosperous 
Svaha! This grain T have thrown into the fire; 
May this bring prosperity to thee, and may it 
unite me with thee. May Agni grant us that 
N. N. Svaha I” 

(19) Pani-grahana 

The Pani-grahani or "the Grasping of the Bride’s 
Hand” comes next.'-^'*” The bride-groom seizes 
the right hand of the bride with, “I seize thy hand 
for the sake of happiness, that thou maycst live to 

267. cf, P.G.S. i. 6. '-2, 
i67a. ugfeitW et^r i ihirf. 

lio' , xiv, 1. *lv; i. 13. 2; i. 7, 3; G G.S. 

ii, 2, 16, Kh. G.S* i. 3 17, ol; i, 6. 20. 1. 
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old age with me, thy hushanl. Bha;a, Aryama, 
Savitr, Paraodhi, gods have given thee to me. 
that we may rule over house. This T am. That 
art thou. That art thou, this am I. The Samaa 
am I, the Rk thou; the Heivea I, the Karth thou: 
Come let us marry Lot us unite our sperm. 
Let us beget offspriasrs. Let us acquire many 
sons, and may they reach old age. Loving, 
bright with genial minds may we see a hundred 
autumns, may we live a hundred aulumns, may 
we hear, a hundred autumns”. This ceremony is 
symbolical of taking the charge and responsibility 
of the girl. The responsibilty is very sacred, as 
the girl is supposed to be given n^t only 
by his father but also by the above guardian deities 
who are witnesses to every solemn contract. The 
prayer in the end is suggestive of a fruitful, 
prosperous and happy married life, 

(20) Mounting the Stone 

In order to make the wife firm in her devotion 
and fidelity to him, the husband makes her tread 
on a stone,-"'' to the north of the fire, with 
her right foot, repeating the verse, “Tread on this 
stone- like a stone be firm. Tread the foes down-, 
turn away the enemies” Stone, here, is symbolical 

269. I^.G.S i. 13, 10; A G S. i. 7. 7; P.G.S. i. 7. 1 ; G.G.S. ii. 

2. 3; Kh, G.S. i. 8. 19; H.G.S. i 19. 18; Ap, G.S. 5. 3. 
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of firmness and strength in crushing the enemies, 
This ceremoney is known as A4marohana or 
“Mounting the Stone.’’ 

{21' The Pram of Woman 

The bride thus being confirmed in her duties 
towards her husband, the latter sings a song in 
the praise of woman who are here represented 
by the goddess, Sarasvati.'^ ‘" ‘'Sarasvati I promote 
this undertaking, 0 gracious one, bountiful 
one, thou whom we sing first of all that is, in 
whom what is, has lienu born, in whom this whole 
world dwells - that song I will sing to-day, which 
will be the highest glory of women’’. 

(22) Agni-Pradakfina 

The couple, then, go round the fire while the 
husband recites the following formula: ‘‘To thee 
they have in the boginniug carried round Surya 
with the bridal procession. Mayest thou give 
back, Agni, to the husbands the wife to gether 
with offsprings.’’ The rites from the Laja-Homa 
are repeated again and the bride pours the 
remaining fried grains by the net of a basket 
into the fire with, “To Bhaga Svaha ! ’’ 


:i70. P.G.3 i.7, 3, 
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■ The Sapid-Padi 

Then the great ‘‘Saptapadi”^” or “The Kite 
of Seven Steps” takes place. The husband 
makes the wife step forward in a northern 
direction seven steps with the words, ‘‘One step 
for sap, two for juice, three for the prospering 
of wealth, four for comforts, five for cattle, six 
for the seasons. Friend! be with seven steps 
( united to me). So be thou devoted to 
me.” The objects referred to in the above 
formula are essential for domestic felicities. 
This ceremony is very important from the legal 
point of view, as marriage is regarded legally 
complete after it is performed.^''■* 

(2^) The Bride Sprinkled 

After the Saptapadi the bride is sprinkled on her 
head with the formula, “The blessed, the most 
blessed waters, the peaceful ones, the most peaceful 
ones, may they give medicine to thee”.^’ * Water 
is famous for possessing medicinal and sanctifying 

271. I’.G.N i. s. 1. 

272. Jtifl I V.'. 78. 

Ofgr 5 ffT^qi i •'^•8. ix. 7 ). 

?i^( ?r i 

nail n y.s. 84. 

273. P.G.s. i, 8. . 
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properties amonjf all religions. By this ceremony 
the bride is supposed to be free from physical 
troubles and sanctified for the married life, 

^S5) Touching the Heart 

Next, the husband touches the heart of the 
bride reaching over lur right shoulder,^'' with the 
words, “Into my will I take thy heart; thy mind 
shall dwell in my mind; in my word thou shall 
rejoice with all thy heart: May Prajapati join thee 
to me”. The heart is the centre of feelings. By 
touching it the husbind symbolically tries to rouse 
them and make them flow out to meet his own 
heart and thu‘^ unite them in the world of love. 

{26) The Bnde Blessed 

Now the bridegroom invites the assembled 
guests and relatives to bless the bride, reciting 
the verses over her, “Auspicious ornaments does 
this woman wear. Come to her and behold her. 
Having brought luck to her, go away back to your 
houses'*.^' The Sindura-dana or painting of red 
lead on the head of the bride by the bridegroom 
takes place on this occasion. It is the most 
striking feature of the present-day marriage 
ceremonies, but it is nowhere mentioned in the 


274. Ibid. i. 8. 8. 
274a. I'.G.S. i. 8. 9. 
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Grhyasutras. The Paddhatis say, “According to 
the tradition, Sindura-dana etc, are performed’’.'^’® 
The ceremony is now called Sumahgali, the name 
being suggested by the first word “Sumaiigair’ of 
the above blessing. 

(27) Sitting on Bull’s Hide 

According to the Grhyasfitras, after the blessing, 
a strong man snatched the brideup from the ground 
and set her down in an eastern or northern 
direction in an out of the way house, on a red 
bull’s hide, with the words, % “Here may the cows 
sit down, here the horses, here the men Here may 
sacrifice with thousand gifts, here may Pii?an sit 
down” '^’® The bill’s hide was symbolical of 
fertility and prosperity, as it is shown by the 
prayer associated with this performance. At 
present, the snatching up of the girl does not take 
place, nor the bull’s hide is requisitioned, as the 
former is regarded indecent and the latter is 
religiously objectionable. But after the prayer the 
pair retire to a room in the house in the company 
of ladies where many jestive pranks are played with 
the bridegroom. 

(28) Local Customs 

At this stage of the marriage ceremonies, a 
number of rites are performed in conformance with 

275. I qgpg On the above, 

276. V G.S. i, 8. 10. 
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the local customs and traditions. The Paraskara 
Grhyasutra says that one should do according to 
the custom of the village or Grama-vaoanam.^’'' 
Gadadhara explains “Gramavacan” as follows: 
‘‘Though not given in the Sutras, the tying of the 
auspicious yarns, wearing garland?, tying of the 
garments of the bride and the bridegroom, touching 
the cup of a banyan tree, touching the nose at the 
arrival of the bridegroom, besmearing the chest of 
the bridegroom with curd etc. and many other 
things which the women of the place remember, 
should be done”.-‘ 

(SO) Nuptial Fees 

In the end, the priest who conducts the nuptials 
receives his fees. According to the Grbyasutras, 
the Acarya should be given a cow by a Brahman, 
a villatro by a KaJanja and a horse by a Vaisya.“’® 
At present, a cow is I he ceremonial gift, which is 
accompanied by some hard cash and clothes. 

{ 30 ) Looking at ihe Su, and the Foie Star 

Though the nuptials [iroper end at this point, 
a number of ceremonies relating to marriage still 

-77. i. 1 1, 

278. ^ prili simt ^ f|: I 

aiaimW on the above. 

;>79.1'.U,S. i. 8. 15-17. 
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remain to be performed. The first few are 
symbolical in their nature. The bride is required 
to look at the sun if the marriage takes place in 
the day time, with the words, “That eye etc’.-*®” 
In the night the bridegroom shows to the bride the 
firm star ( i. e. the Pole Star ) with, “Firm art 
thou ; I see thee, the firm one. Firm be thou with 
me, 0 thriving one! To mo Brhaspati has given 
thee; obtaining olfsprings through me, thy 
husband, live with me a hundred autumns’’.-®^ 
vVecording to other authorities Arundhati star 
and the Saptarsi-Mandala should be also shown 
to the bride.'Whether she sees them or not, 
site is asked to reply when a question is put to 
her, “I see”. Tho.se performances wore suggestive 
of firmness in the conjugal life. 

{SI) THratra-vratn 

The nuptial rites are followed by the Iri-ratra* 
vrata'®'* or “The Observance of Continence for 
Three Days.’’ ‘‘Through a period of three nights they 
shall eat no saline food; they shall sleep on the 
ground; they shall refrain form sexual intercourse, 
through one year, or through a period of twelve 
days, or of six nights, or at least of three nights.” 

2;;0. P.G S. i. 8. 7. 

281. Ibid.i. 8. 19. 

282. A.G.S. 1. 7. 22. 

283. P.n.S. i. 8. 21. 
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Such arc the religious injunctions to be followed by 
the husband and the wife At present, no restraints 
are put on the (couple and they share fully the 
marriage festivities. In ancient times, a very 
interesting procedure was adopted at the end of the 
above observance. The pair had to wear ornaments 
and lie on the same bed with Vi^vavasu Gandharva 
occupying the middle position, which consisted of 
a rod of the Udumbara tree, coated with sandal 
paste, and covered with cloth. On the fourth night 
after the performance of the Pakva-Homa, the pair 
retired to a gaily decoratted room, and a verse of 
great significance was recited: ‘‘Rise 0 Visva\a'-u, 
from this our bed, rise, we pray. Seek thou a girl 
that is tender in years, and that needs thy 
assistance. Lea\e thou this bride, )uy wife, unto 
me and let her unite herself to me. 0 Gandharva, 
this bride, nt)w united to me, her husband, 
prostrates to thee, and begs this favour of thee. 
Depart and find thou an immature girl that still 
dwells in her father’s house. Such a one is verily 
portion, nay thy birth-right,”'^After this 
the rod was cast away. The exact significance of 
this rite cannot bo explained, as this custom arose 
under beliefs that are, at {resent, foreign to our 
minds. A. C. Das IS of opinion that “This rod was 
8u})posed to be inhabited by Visvavasu Gandharva, 


2S t. li.ii.S. I. ,7. 17, bS. 
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and was the witness of the pairs ‘‘Brahmacrya,”*^® ’ 
A. B. Keith, relying on Oldenberg, opines, The 
exact force of the magic is uncertain; the desire 
by refraining from consummation to deceive evil 
demons and cause them to depart is a possible 
motive. Vi^vavasu as a Gandharva seems to claim 
his right of connexion with women even after the 
marriage, and must at first be appeased and then 
formally banished. But the obvious connexion of 
the rite with other similar rites over the world 
down to the trium noctiura is a warning against 
any feeling of security in the interpretation of the 
custom.”-'^'' The interpretation suggested by Keith 
seems to be more probable than that offered by 
Dr. Das. The belief was current in the Vedic times, 
and it is recorded in the Grhyasutras also, that a 
maiden in the oour.se of her growth was enjoyed 
by Soma, Gandharva and Agni and in the last 
bestowed on the man, her fourth husband. 
Perhaps the people thought that even after the 
nuptials the Gandharva was lingering, so it was 
necessary that he should be formally asked to leave 
the girl to her husband. 

The Purpose of the Tri-ratra-vrata appears 
to be to give a lesson of moderation to the 

*285. Kgvedic Cultire, p. i<Sl. 

285. Religion and IMiilo-opliy of the Velas, p. .37 ; c( 
Oldenberg, Rcli des Veda. pp. 88, 219. 

287. A V. xiv. 2. 3, 4.1'.a.S. i. 4. ]7. 
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married couple iu the sexual life, Both the 
husband and the wife were youthful and 
attracted towards each other by love It is 
but natural to suppose that they would be 
very eai/er to come into physical contact and 
wish the rite to be soon over. But no, they 
had yet to learn and realize that true love 
wns not passionate or passion-born, but was 
based on perfect self-restraint. They had to 
lead a life of continence for a period, the minimum 
beiu*;; three days and the maximum one year.'^®^* 
The longer the priod of continence, Ihe better was 
the chance of obtaining a superior issue. 

The Tri-Batra-Vrata was a real necessity 
when the marriages of grown-up parties took 
place. After the introduction of early marriage, 
however, it became defunct. In the orthodox 
families it is supposed to terminate with the 
Caturthi-Karma. which is performed on the 
fourth-day after marriage. In the majority of 
cases it is paid no heed at all The three days’ 
stay at the house of the father of the bride is 
eharacterized by feasts, dance and music;. 

Tke Bride carried and blessed 

In ancient times, the marriage ceremonies 
being over, the married couple started for their 

;;s7a. (_t. Bgvedic Culiurc, p. 381. 

•J87b. B.G.S. i. 7. 11. 
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home in a car, and as the wife mounted 
it, she was told by the husband, “Thou shalt 
be my mistress henceforth and bear me ten sons. 
Be mistress of (hy faihor-in-law and mother-in- 
law. Be mistress of these and of the other 
daughtfrs-in-law of the house, of the children, 
property and all”. In the present Hindu 
society the bride is not sent to her new home 
at the time of her marriage, or if sent at all, 
it i s only ceremonial for two or three days. 
The custom ot the second marriage is the 
general order of the day. Moreover, the child- 
bride has got neither the capacity to understand 
the above address nor the privilege to be the 
mistress of her new honm. 

{3S) Domestic Fire Established \ Chaiurthi-karma 

According to the Grh^asutras, in the fourth 
night after tlie wedding, towards morning, the 
husband established the fire within the house, 
assigned his seat to the south of it, to the 
Urahman placed a pot of water to the north, 
cooked a mess of sacrificial food, sacrificed the 
two Ajya portions, and made other Ajja 
oblations with the following verses: “Agni! 

28S. P.G.S. i. 10. 1. 

2^9. Accerd ng to ?5ome, it is a reception address delivered 
at the ai rival et the bride to henew home. 
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Expiation! Thou art the expiation of the gods, 
I, tho Brahinana, entreat thee, desirous of 
proteetion. The substance that dwells in her that 
brings deatli to her husband, that exterpates in 
her, Svaha!’’ In the same waj- the husband 
invoked Vayu, Sfirya, Chandra and Gandharva 
for the protection of children, cattle, house and 
fame. Then he sprinkled the wife with the 
ver«e, “Ihe evil substance that dwells in thee, 
that brings death to thy husband, < hildren, 
cattle, house and fame, that I change into one 
that brings death to thy paramour. Thus live 
with mo to old age; N.N!” This rite is 
called Caturthi-Karma, because it is performed 
on the fourth day after the wedding. At present, 
it is performed not at the house of the 
bridegroom l)ut at the house of the bride’s 
father before the marriage party loaves it The 
purpose of this rite is to remove the evil 
influences from the |)erson of the bride which 
may cause harm to the fatiiily, 

(Si) The Common Meal 

At the end of the Chaturthi karma, when 
it took place at the house of the bridegroom, 
the husband made the wife oat the mess of 

290. l».(i.S, i. 11. IS; O.u.S. i; 5; ^ 0,S i, 18. 19; Kh. (i S, 
i, 4. 22; :!.(} S, -i. l8. H; Ap, G.S S, 8. 
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cooked food with the words, “I add breath to 
thy breath, bones to thy bones, flesh to thy 
flesh, skin to thy skin.’’ Later on, this 

Pra^ana turned into a conjugal feast and now 
it is performed after the second marriage. On 
the Paraskara Grhyasutra,'’'’' Gadadhara observes, 
“Here the husband dines with the wife according 
to the custom.’’ Kating with the wife is 
prohibited in the Hindu Dharma^astra. 13\it it 
is an exceptional case entailing no sin. The 
ceremony symbolizes the union of the persons 
of both the husband and the wife. 

{35) }ie>hOt(il(Kf the iVupiial Canopt/, 

A ceremony, dt recorded in the G-rhyasutras, 
h.as la'on proscribed by the Paddhatis, according 
to which, the gods are dismissed to their 
respictive places and the nuptial canopy is 
removed.- It should bo performed on some 

I’.G.S. i. 11.3. 

292. 9T^ fhqi ef wsfq qiftfa i 

sfq ^ t'q - 

q5[^i^i;^rJi'Ji qVfi; n 

293. q ^ fq'i^'q«W«iiqjf jvg; i 

q«i ^ fqqu q'qjTftant ii C2 u(Hc<i m the 

Gar^apiuldhati. 
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evea flay after the marriage. Odd days are 
prohibited except the fifth and the seventh, 

(a:r) Symbolism of Hindu Nuptials 

(a) The Meaning of a Symbol. A symbol is a 
thing regarded by general consent as naturally 
typifying or repre.senting or recalling something 
by possession of analogous qualities or by 
association in fact or thought. A symbol is 
not important by itself. It has only a vehicular 
value and convoys something beyond it It is a 
mode of expression which vivifies abstract, subtle, 
unfamiliar or supernatural ideas before common 
folk. In ancient times, when human fancy was 
stronger and the human speech was not 
adequately developed |to express every shade of 
thought, symbols played a very important part. 
In religions and mythology they were commonly 
used. But even now they have not lost their 
value. The most up to-date political ideology, 
which recognizes little use of religion, employs 
symlxds for its ends and ideals 

(b) Sacramental Marriage and Symbol. 
Hindu marriage which the nuptials solemnize 
is not a social contract in the nudern sense 
of the term, but a religious institution, a 
sacrament. By it we mean that besides the 
two human parties, the bride and the 
bridegroom, there is a third superhuman, 
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spiritual or divine olemeat in marriage. The 
physical conditions of the two parties are 

alwajs subject to change and, as such, they 

cannot form the permanent basis of marriage. 
It is on the third element that the i^ermanent 
relationship between the husband and the wife, 
depends. The husband and the wife are 

responsible not only to each other, but they 

owe a greater allegiance to this third element. 
This is the religious or mystic touch in the 
purely social and material contract between a 
man and a woman Without it the conjugal 
life loses its charm and durability. The mystic 
aspect of the Hindu marriage necessitates the luo 
of a number of symbols 

(c) Marriage a Union of the Fittest Couple 
In the very beginning of the H'ndu nuptials 
there is a eeremonoy which symbolizes the union 
of the fittest parties. This coromoney, calleJ 
Arghya ‘Showing Kespect’,'^'*' while eonferring 
great honour on (he bridegroom, indicates that he 
is the best of his sev and eqiials. Having ordered 
a seat for the t)ridogroom, the tather-in-law says, 
“Well Sir, sit down. We will do honour to you, 
Sir.” They get for him a couch of grass, to sit 
down on, another for feet, water for washing the 
feet, water for sipping, and the honey-mixture 


294, The Raraskara Grhyasulra, 1. 3. 1-32. 
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in a brass vessel with a cover of brass. The 
bridef^rooni accepts the couch and sitting thereon 
says, ‘Tam the highest one among ray peoples 
as the sun is among the shining ones. Here I 
tread on whosoever infests me.”-''’’’ On this 
occasion the guest of honour, accepting his dues 
from the fiither in-law, makes a statement wherein 
he publiidy declares that ho is the fittest 
match for th(! bride. 

(d) Marriage a New Bond Some of the most 
important items of the nuptials are those which 
symbolize that marriage creates a new bond 
between the bride and the liridegroont. They are 
united like two young plants, which are u|)rootcd 
from two dill'erent plots and ttre transplanted 
into a new one. They have to roar up this 
union by dedicating their entire energy in the 
direction of their common interest and ideal. 
One su'di item i.s Samanjana or “Anointment”.'^®® 
Tlie father of the liride is required to anoint 
the pair. While this cereinoney is being 
|)erformod, the l»ridegroom rei'ites the verse, 
‘‘May the Vi.svodevah, may the Waters unite our 
hearts May Vlatarisva. may Dhatr, may Destr 
join us.” - '■ The anointment is symbolical of 

■235. i etc. ibui i 5 y. 

296. .142. !. I, 11. 

-97. 7{cii: uuitl 5tl I 
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‘‘Sneha” or love and consequently of the union 
of the pair. Another ceremoney of this ty|)e 
is the Panigrahana or the ‘’(Trasping of the 
Bride’s Hand,'-^'”* ‘‘The Itridegrooni seizes the 
right hand of the bride with the verse, “I 
seize thy hand for the sake of happiness, that 
thou inayest live to old age with me thy 
husband. Bhaga, Aryamii, Savitr, gods have 
given thee to me, that we may rule over the 
house-hold. This I am That art thou, That 
art thou, this am T Tlie vSaman am T, the 
Kk'^'’'’ thou; the Heaven I, the Earth thou. 
Come let us marry. This eeremonoy is symbolical 
of physical bond between tlie husband and 
the wife. The next ceremony of this kind is the 
Hrdayaspar^a or “Touching the Heart of the 
Bride,’’-’The husband touches the heart of the 
bride reaching ovew her right sliouldor with the 
words,‘‘Into my will I take thy heart; thy mind 
shall dwell in my mind; in my word thou shall 
rejoice with all thy heart: May Prajapati join thee 
to me.*’-’”^ This performance indicates that marriage 
is not only the physical union of two persons but 
also the union of two hearts or souls. The heart is 

298. The Atharvaveda, x'v. i, 49; the A^valayana G.S I. 7, .'i; 
the Goblnla G S. H. 1 . 16, 

299. Ibid. 

SCO. The Paraskara G.S. !• S'. 8. 
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the centre of feelings. By tom^hinf^ it the husband 
symbolically tries to rouse the soft emotions of 
the wife and make them flow out to meet his own 
and thus to create a real union in the psychic world. 
One more ceremony may be mentioned in this 
connection. In the Sthalipaka or the “Common 
Dinner"’^ the husband makes the wife eat the 
mess of cooked food with the words, ‘‘I add breath 
to thy breath, bones to thy bones, flesh to thy flesh, 
skin to thy skin.Here both the material and 
the vital .selves of the husband and the wife are 
united, 

(e) Marriage a Permanent and Stable Union. 
Marriage is not a temporary contract to serve the 
momentary physical demand or to enjoy good 
company for sometime and then to lapse at the 
slightest inconvenience. It is a permanent union 
which stands various vicissitmles in life only to 
grow stronger and more stable. This fact has been 
symbolized by a number of ceremonies in the Hindu 
Nuptials. In the A^marohana or “Mounting the 
Stone”'”’‘ ceremony the husband makes the wife 
tread on a stone repeating the verse, “Tread on this 
stone; like a stone be firm.”®”'’ Stone is a symbol 
of firmness and strength. The wife is exhorted to 

The I’araskara (i.S. I. U. 5. 

3 O 4 . The ^^amklyayan.i G,S. I. k 19. 
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be adannvQtino in her conjugal fulelity. Another 
ceremony of this class is Dhruvadar^ana or, “Looking 
at the Pole Star.”’"® In the night the bridegroom 
shows to the bride the Pole Star with the verse, 
“Firm art thou; f see thee the firm one. Firm be 
thou with me, 0 thriving one. To mo Brhaspati 
has given thee obtaining offsprings through me, 
thy husband, live with me a hundred autumns.’’""’ 
Here two thines are indicated. Firstly, the wife 
should be as firm and fixed as the Pole Star is amidst 
innumerable moving bodies in the firmament. 
Secondly, the union should last for a hundred 
years which is the normal span of human life- 
Thus the firm and life-long oomi)anionship is the 
objective in view. This aspect of marriage is 
highly prized and the husband prays tot he goddess 
Sarasvati to [)rotect it; '‘Sarasvati, promote this 
undertaking, 0 gracious one, bountiful one, thou 
whom will sing first of all that is 5 in whom what is; 
has been born; in whom this whole world dwells— 
that song I will sing to-day, which will be the 
highest glory of women.”""" 

(f) Biological Symbolism of Marriage Ihe 
primary function of a marriage is racial, that is, the 
continuity of t ho race through the procreation of 

:>06. Ihe Paiaskara G.S. I S, 

3O7. etc. ibid. 
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childron. In the Hindu nuptials, there are various 
ceremonies that p dnt out this fact and intend to 
make the union fruitful, to avert the dangers 
associated with the sexual intercourse and to 
facilitate the various stages of the jrooess of 
generation. After accepting the bride formally given 
away l>y her father, the bridegroom puts a very 
significant question to the guardian of the girl, 
‘Who ha« given this bride to me ? The answer is, 
“Kama or the God of Love.”^"'"’ It means that the 
basic-desire lo exist through progeny is mainly 
responsible for marriage In another place we find 
a roferen'o to tho biological development of the 
bride her preparedness for a married life and 
consequent procreation of children. Th > bridegroom 
reminds the bride, ‘First Soma had thee for his 
bride, the Gariidharva had thee next Agni was thy 
third husband; thy fourth husband am I, born of 
man. Soma gave thee to Gariidharva; (he 
Gariidharva gave to Agni; and Agni has given thee 
to me for wealth and sons.”'”* 

These verses are explained by Sayana thus, 
“While yet desire for sexual intercourse has not 
arisen Soma enjoys the girl; when it has just begun 
tho Gandharva takes her; and at marriage transfers 
her to Agni, from whom man obtains her (possessing 

30'.'. I I 

SIO. Ihe Kfjvefli, x. ''5. 40, 41. 
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capacity ) for producing wealth and sons.”^'' The 
Smrtis offer a clearer interpretation of tho altove 
obscure passage; “Soma gave them (women) purity; 
the Gaiiidharva bestowed sweet speech; and Agni 
Sarvarnedhatva rr purity. Therefore women are 
alwa)S in possession of Sarvarnedhatva or 
purity.”-’A modern writer further clarifies 
the suggestion. “Soma is Sasyiidhipaii, the Lord 
of the Vegetable world ; and presides alsooverthe 
mind...The physical growth of the girl, including 
that of the hair is under the care o'‘ the god Soma. 
The mind of the girl also develops under his 
guidance...The Gamdharva i.s the master of grace.s, 
It is his function to make woman’s body leautiful 
and to «dd richness to her tone. Under liis care 
the ]/eIvis develop, the breasts become round and 
attractive. The eyes begin to ‘ peak tho language of 
love and the whole body acquires a rich hue. Ilis 
work is advanced and he hands her on to Agni. 
Who is Agni ? He is the Lord of Fire, the Lord of 
Agni-tattva. Nature is radiant with colour and 
joy in spring and Summer, Animals breed in 
Spring, Agni is the fructitier. It is ho who 
brings about the menstrual flow and women then 
can bear children. Agni then gives her to man, her 
fourth Pati or Lord.”®'-' In the “Grasping of the 


3 I 1 . ^a}:iiia on the above ver>e, 

312. The At*137. 
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Hand’’ ceremony also the biological aspect of 
marriage is fully brought out. The bridegroom says 
to the bride, “The Heaven am I, the Earth thou. 
Come let us marry Let us unite our sperm Let 
us begot ofFs|)rings, Let us acquire many sons and 
may they reach old age. Lov'ng, bright with genial 
minds, may we see a hundred autumns, may wo live 
a hundred autumns.’’^* ‘ Just as in the Vedic 
pantheon, the Heaven and the Earth { Dyava 
Prthivi ) ar( tho parents of gods or shining ones, 
so the husl)and and tho wife are expected to 
generate a world of their own. 

(g) Marriage should be Fruitful and Prosperous. 
The nuptials symbolize not only the biological 
function of marriage but also employ a number of 
symbols which refer to the fertility and [irospority 
of the married life. There is tho Laja lloma^^® 
or‘‘offerings of Fried Grains into Fire” cere nony 
in whicdi the brother of the bride pours out of his 
joined hands fried grains mixed with Sami loaves. 
Tho bride offers them vvith firmly joined hands 
standing, while the bridegroom recites the verses, 
“To the god .Vryaman the girl has made sacrifice, 
to Agni. May he god, Aryaman, loosen us from 
here, and not from the husband’s side. Svaha!’’ 
The girl strewing grains prayed thus, “May my 

314- ?»;4t I ailff eg Vei | etc. 1 he 
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husband live long, my relations be prosperous. 
Svaha! This grain I have thrown into the tire, may 
this bring prosperity to thee, and may it unite me 
with thee. May Agni grant us N N. Svaha !*’^^** 
Here grains and leaves are symbols of fruitfulness 
and prosperity. There is another ceremony which 
emphasizes the same thing. According to the 
Grhyasutras, a strong man snatches the bride 
up from the ground and sets her down in an 
eastern or northern direction on a red bull’s 
hide with the word, “Here may the cows sit 
down, here the horses, here the men. Here 
may sacrifice with thousand gifts, hero may 
Pu?an sit down “The bull, the horse, the 
cows, the men, the sacrifice are all recognized 
as signs of virility and fecundity. The idea 
of, and a strong desire for, a prosperous life is 
better expressed in the ceremoney called Saptapadi 
or the Rite of Taking Seven Steps’’.'^'* The 
husband makes the wife step forword in a 
northern direction seven steps withthe word, ‘ One 
step for sap, two or juice, three for the prospering 
of wealth, four for comforts, five for cattle, six 
for the seasons. Friend, be with seven steps 
( united to me ). So be thou devoted to me.”^'® 

316. Ibid. 

317. Ibid. I. 8. 10. 

318. Ibid. I. 8. 1. 

319. Ibid, 
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(h) Marriage a Crisis: Removal of Evil 
Influences. Marriage is the most critical event 
in the life of a man and ushers in quite a 
a new era in his life It establishes a novel 
relation between two persons, which is 
attended by many anticipations, hopes and fears 
In (ho nuptials various attempt‘; arc made to 
remove the dangers associated with the crisis of 
marriage. The father of the bride, while making 
the pair face each other exhorts her in the following 
words, ‘ Bn thou of benign and pleasing eyes; never 
cherish an evil design against your husbandj be 
kind and well-wishing to cattle and others 
dependent like them; be always cheerful and 
prosperous; be the mother of heroic sons; 
sacrifice to the gods; be happy, bo auspicious 
to us, bipeds and (juadrupeds”.'*-" The first 
fears and doubts are about the bride who is 
to form the nucleus of the home and has to 
deal not only with her husband but also with 
his dependents and cattle. In relation with all 
these she is expected to be affectionate, kind 
and generous. In the Rastrabhrta sacrifice 
bridegroom seeks protection from important 
gods and Fathers against all possible dangers 
which might be lurking in a married life He 
says, “Let Fire, the Lord of creatures protect 
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me, let Indra the Lord of the Great protect 
me; let Yama, the Lord of the Earth, protect 
me,./®'^^ In the Abhisinohana, “Sprinkling of 
water”-’ceremony the waters are requested 
to ensure perfect health and all-round peace: 

“Let the waters, which are auspicious, the 

most auspicious, peaceful the most peaceful, 
be health-giving medicine to you’’.I'hen 
there is a Sumathgate (Auspicious) ceremony 
in which the bridegroom invites the assembled 
guests and relatives to bless her with the 
following words: “Auspicious ornaments does 

this woman wear, come to her and behold her. 
Having brought luck to her, go away back to 
your houses’.^ At the close of the nuptials 
there is a ceremony, called Caturthi-karma,^'® 
which is performed on the fourth day after 
marriage. The husband offers oblations with 

the verses,” Agni ! Expiation 1 Thou art the 
expiation of the gods. I, the Brahmana, 
entreat thee, desirous of protection. The substance 
that dwells in her, that brings death to her 
husband, that extrpate in her. Svaha 


321. Ibid. I. 5. 7-11. 

322. Ibid. 1.8.5. 
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Next he sprinkles water on the brile with the 
words “The ev'l substances that dwell in thee, 
that bring deith to thy husband, childcen, 
cattle, house and (atne, that T change into one 
that brings death to thy paramour. Thus live 
with me to an old age’’.®'” In all these 
ceremonies the critical nature of marriage and 
the dangers attendant thereon are realized and 
attempts are made to remove them. Here one 
thing particularly is noteworthy. The bride is 
Slippered to be more susceptible to dangers than 
the bridegroom and, therefore, she is the centre 
of auspicious ceremonies. 

(i) Marriage not a Tacence. The fact that 
marriage is not a passport for sexuil indulgence 
but a human institution aiming at moderation in 
the conjugal life, has been emphasized at the end of 
the nuptials, when the Triratra-vrata or the 
“Observance of Contiiience for Three Nights”®®® is 
undertaken. “Through a period of three nights they 
shall eat no saline food, they shall sleep on the 
ground; they shall refrain from the sexual 
intercourse through one year, or at least three 
nights’’,®®® The symbolism of this observance 
seems to be to give a lesson in moderation to 
the married couple. It is but natural for a 

327. Ibid. 
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young man and a young womon to be strongly 
attracted towards each other and to be eager 
to come into physical contact as soon as 
possible. But here the religious ceremonies utter 
a word of caustion by introducing the aforesaid 
observance. The married couple has as yet to 
wait and realize thit married love should never 
be controlled by blind passion but should be 
based on perfect self-restraint. The greater the 
moderation the happier the married life 
will be. 

(j) Marriage a Social Change and a Sacrifice. 
The nuptials in their utterances, promises, 
hopes and fears symbolize a great social 
transition in the life of the bride and the 
bridegroom. They are no longer irresponsible 
youths depending for their bread and views on 
their jKirents. The seriousness of life dawns upon 
them. They tor sake their old families to form a 
new one. They have to run an independent home, 
to earn their own livelihood, to procreate children 
and to discharge their obligations towards gods> 
Fathers and the creatures of the world. Ihis is 
the life of responsibilities and cares. It is only in 
this .^ense that Hindu marriage or “Vivaha’’ can 
properly be understood, which means "to lift, to 
support, to hold up, to sustain”. This involves a 
great compromise ■ and mutual sacrifice. Those, 
who regard marriage as the solution of the problem 
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of happiness, suffer froraa great misconception. 
Tnose, who marry for pleasures are sorely 
disappointed. The essential dilliculties of life 
are not given send off under the wedding canopy 
but, as a matter of fact, they are invited. The 
conscious acceptance of responsibilities in life is 
to court suffering. We, no doubt, talk of a happy 
marriage. But the happiness of the married lif'e is 
not possible in the selfish sense of the personal 
pleasure. Marriage acquires its true meaning and 
reaches perfection only when the conjugal 
relationship is based on the realization that 
marriage is a willing sacrifice for the good of the 
partner, the family, the society and the world. 

Thus the general function of nuptial symbolism 
is to cover all the aspects of married life. The 
biological significance, the critical nature, the 
physical an.l mental union of the couple, 
moderation, the social transition and sacrifice, these 
are the main features of (he Hindu nuptials. 
They have been symbolically suggested but not 
described in trans|)arent prose, because conveyed 
through symbols, they are better ompliasized and 
become more elo(pient and telling. 
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THE ANTYESTI SAMSKARA 
( THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES ) 

(1) Introductory 

The last sacrament in the life of a/Hindu is 
the Antyesti or the Funeral with which ho closes 
the concluding chapter of hi« worldly career 
While living, a Hindu consecrates his worldly life 
by performing various rites and ceremonies at the 
different stages of his progress At his dc[ ar(ure 
from this world, his survivors consecrate his death 
for his (ulure felicity in the next world This 
Samskara, being post-mortem, is not less important, 
because for a Hindu the raluo of the next world 
is higher! than that of the present one. The 
Baudha^ana PitrmedhaSutras say, “It is well- 
known that through the Saihskiiras after the birth 
one conquers this earth; throutrh the Sarhskaras 
after the death the heaven'^ therefore the 
ritualists are very anxious to have the funerals 
performed with meticulous care 

{ 2 ) The Orijin 

(i) The Horror of Death 

The origin of the funeral cernionies like 
that of the others is shrouded in mystery. There 

1. ist^H | hi. i* 4. 
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were many factors that brought info existence 
the rites and ceremonies attending on the 
occassion of death. First of all, there was the 
horror ef death. To an early man death was not 
the natural end of life, but an abnormal event 
which shocked him to the core. The horror 
depended not so much upon the physical pain that 
is caused at the time of death as upon the 
mystery of it and the results which is produced 
for its victim and his relatives. All the familiar 
relations ceased between them, and the body 
which was the centre of these relations 
decomposed. This horror has given birth to an 
obstinate disbelief in the necessity of death. 
The attempts to escape it are repeated, though 
with sad failure. Kven ihc mo>t natural and 
inevitable dosease is ascribed to causes not beyond 
human control. The picture thus presented of 
the desperate refusal of mankind to accept the 
necessary end of the worldly career is one of the 
most pathetic episodes in the history of human 
race. In the futile attempts for averting death, 
many coreraonie.s of primitive typo arose." But 
the contrast between life and death was so 
striking that man had ultimately to accept it as 
the natural end of the human life. He, 
then, made the proper arrangement for making 
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the death and the life after death easy.® 

(t») The Conception of the Soul after death 

According to the primitive belief, death did 
not cause the entire annihilation of man. The 
usual theory of the process of death was the 
separation of the soul from the body. The soul 
may separate from the body before death as in 
dreams. Sickness was frequently held to be 
such a separation. The distinction between such a 
separation and that of death was that the latter 
was final. Thus, the deceased, though disembodied, 
was sui)posed to be still living. 

(Hi) The inixid Feelings of Dread and Lore 

The survivors cherished mixed sentiments 
towards the dead. Fir.'t, there was the sentiment 
of dread. It was believed that the deceased 
had stilt some kind of interest in his family 
property and relations, whom he would not like to 
quit and, therefore, was lingering about the house. 

H 12. 

qu ^7 d'nqkq ii 
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It was also supposed that because he was alienated 
from the survivors by death, he might cause injury 
to the family. So attempts were made to avoid his 
presence and contact. Formal farewel address was 
given to him; ‘ ho was asked to depart; and even 
actual barriers were put between the living and the 
dead Besides, he was provided with food and 
other articles necessary for a traveller, so that 
he should resume his journey to the next world. 
The next sentiment was of affection and love 
towards the deceased. The natural blood-relation 
still existed between the dead and his relations. 
The survivors were .solicitous about the future 
welfare of the departed. They thought that it 
was their duty to help the dead in reachin" his 
destination after death. The corpse was 
disposed of by means of firo, so that the dead, 
being ijurified, may bo allowed to enter the holy 
place of the Fathers.’’ Articles necessary in the 
journey were supplied to him, So that he may 
not, suffer from want. As the next world 
was believed to be a replica of this world, 
every thing necessary for starting a new life 
was presented to him. For example, the 

■I- gf? gfg afght: <■'' • ''.V. wiii. I. 51. 

I’.Cf.s, III. |C. 2 (• 

■' fmgt nfgtjtilfcqa)?}: i U.v. x. lo. i. 

t). Sli'in’-' rat, p 104. 
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Anustarani or an old cow or a goat was sent 
with hiftl to serve as a guide in the way; 
daily food was offered; in later times, and 
even now, the Vaitarani or a cow is given 
to help the dead in crossing the river lying 
in the way to Yama.^ Formerly these things 
were consumed in fire with the dead. Now 
they are presented to the Brahmans, who are 
supposed to send them to the realm of the 
dead through some mysterious agency. 

(»p) Physical ' eeds 

In addition to the above sentiments, there 
was the physical need of disposing of the 
dead body and the subsequent performance of 
ceremonies and observances. The decomposition 
of the corpse made it impossible for the 
relatives to keep it in the house for a long 
time. So, like other refuses, it was also 
removed, though with reverenee and care denied to 
them. Moreover disease and death of the dead 
caused pollution and contagion in the family. 
In order to remove them many observances 
and taboos arose. 

The main objects of the proper disposal of 
the corpse and the performance of all the 
rites and ceremonies connected with it are to 


7. R. V. X. 14 . 16,18. 
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free tho survivors from the pollution of death 
and to give rest to the dead. Until these 
rites and ceremonies are duly performed, the 
soul of the man is not finally dismissed to 
its place in the next world, it does not find 
place in the company of tho fathers, it is not 
elevated to its due position in the cult of 

ancestral worship and it continues to be Preta, 
haunting its relatives unpleasantly. This belief 
was current in all the ancient peoples and is 

universal in the lower culture even at present. 

Tho funeral ceremonies were as significant 

among the ancient Greeks and Egyptians as 
among the Hindus. 

{3} Different Kinds of Disposal 

We have no pre-Vedic record of tho disposal 
of the corpse and other funeral ceremonies 
connected therewith. Recent archaeological 
discoverie.s, no doubt, have brought to light some 
instances of how the dead bodies were disposed 
of in ancient India. But their chronology is 
still disputable and we cannot trace them 
all Imck to pre-hietoric times with any 
appreciable amount of certainty. Moreover, 
information supplied by them is limited to the 
burial of the dead and they do not tell any 
thing about the postburial or the crematioa 
ceremonies. 
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The earlisest literary mention of the funeral 
ceremonies is found in the Hgveda'* and the 
Atharvavoda.’ The mode of the disposal of 
the dead depends on the religious belief of 
the people concerned and their general culture. 
The society presented in the Vedic hymns is 
sufficiently advanced, so the primitive forms 
of disposal are not to be found in them. 
Cannibalism or eating away of the dead by the 
survivors cannot be traced in the Vedas, The 
sub*aerial deposit or leaving the body on the 
ground was probably the earliest method of 
removing the corpse, as it was the simplest. In the 
funeral hymns there is no description of it, though 
it is refeared to once,^*^ In the very primitive 
times, when people moved from place to place in the 
search of food and fodder, exposure of the dead and 
the diseased was very common, as they proveda 
burden on the wandering family. During the 
Vedic period, the Indo-Aryans were not a nomadic 
people but they led a settled and civilized life and 
the aged were held in love and respect. So no 
exposure of ihe aged persons took place. But 
Kaegie quotes the following remarks of Zimmer 
to show the treatment accorded by the Germans 

b\ A. V. xviii. 1. 2. 3,4. 

9. ^qilgr ^ =5it^«rt i a.''- 2-34, 

/O. Utr Rgueda, No. 50. 
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to the aged, in order to prove the existence of a 
similar custom among the Rgvedie Aryans- 
Among the Germans, when the master 
of the house was above sixty years old, if the signs 
of the weakness of age were of such a character 
that he^ "no longer had the power to walk or stand, 
and to ride unassisted and unsupported, with 
collected mind, free will and good sense, he was, 
obliged to give over his authority to his son 
and to perform menial service; the old men might 
be made by hard sons and cruel grand-sons to 
exjjiate painfully the love and gentleness they had 
neglected in their more powerful days; those who 
had grown usele.ss and burdensome were even 
either killed outright, or exposed and abandoned 
to death by starvation”.^ ^ Kaegie says, “We 
have to imagine exactly similar conditions among 
the Indians, when the texts speak of ''the divided 
possessions of an old father’’ and of “old men 
exposed”. ’ ^ 

The above itnerence is. based upon a Rigvedic 
verse, which indicates that the possessions of the 
old father were divided among his sons in his 
life time. But even if we suppose that they were 
landed property, provision had to be first made for 
his and his wife’s maintenance The passages in 


12, Act, Labt^n, 326-328. 

13, Vedic Index i, 351, 352, 
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the later literature, however, “all negative the idea 
that the property of the family was legally family 
property; it is clear that it was the property of the 
head of the house, usually the father, and that the 
other members of the family only had moral claims 
upon it, which the father could ignore, though he 
might be coerced by his sons if they were physically 

stronger.The developed patria potestas of the 

father, which was marked very early, as shown 
by the legend of ^unah^epa, is inconsistent with 
the views that the sons were legally co-sharers 
with the father, unless and until they actually 
insisted on a division of the property”.i ' Then, 
again, it should be observed that oven in the 
Kgvedic^® times, sons were coveted, because they 
would offer oblations to the detd parents and their 
ancestors. This was not only a moral but a 
rleigious duty It cannot, therefore, be conceived 
by any stretch of imagination that the ligvedic 
Aryans killed their old and decrepit parents or 
exposed and abandoned them to die by starvation. 
The custom found among the ancient Germans 
must have beeu a relic of the barbarous times, 
that prevailed among the prehistoric aborgines of 
Europe, with whom the half civilized German tribes 
had amalgamated. There is no distinct trace of 

R. V, i. 10.\ 3. 

15, viii, 51, 
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the existences of this barbarous custom in the 
Rgveda, the oldest work extant of the Aaryn 
people. 

There are a few passages more in the Vedic 
hymns, from which the existence of exposure is 
inferred. The Rgveda^® refers to a person cast 
out and the Atharvaveda*’ speaks of the dead 
man being exposed (Uddhita ). But the 
latter passage may well refer merely to the 
bodies being exposed after death to the elements 
as is (lone by the Parsis. The former passage 
may refer to the individual case of some jjerson 
who may have been cast out, and proves 
absolutely nothing as to a habitual or 
recognized custom. 

We have no record of the cave burial also 
in the funeral ceremonies of the Hindus. It 
seems that it was not a recognize 1 form of 
disposal. Water burial or to fling a dead body 
into a sea or a river is one of the easiest 
ways of getting rid of it. That doubtless is 
the reason for thus disposing of the corpses 
of slaves or common people in various 
places. But it does not account for every 
case of water burial. In .=ome cases the object 
is not merely to get rid of the body, but to 
prevent the deceased from returning to plague 

16. X. It 

J7, xviii, 2- 34. 
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the survivors/® for water is usually regarded 
a barrier to scare away evil spirits. The 
practical utility of water burial is recognized 
in Hinduism in the case of those who have 
no survivors, to perform their funeral 
ceremonies. But the senMment of fear is not 
so prominent in the Hindu mind. At present 
water burial is accorded to small children, who 
are esteemed too innocent to require a 
purification, or to realized ascetics and 
mendicants, who have no family ties and do not 
stand in need of funeral. Married men and 
women, who die of some epidemics, are given 
water burial. But in their case, the funeral 
ceremonies are postponed to a subsequent 
convenient time when their effigies are properly 
burnt and (he post-cremation ceremonies are duly 
perforriK d. 

Inhumation or burial proper is almost 
absent in the present day Hindu funerals, 
except in cases of great saintly personalities 
and very small children.*® But the existence 
of this custom among common people in the 
Rgvedic times is j)roved by the verses 
contained in it.'^" Addressing the dead body 

IS, It. S. llni ll.iiul, P'ncyrlopat'dia il Rolii^-ion and Itthics, 
vol iv. p. ^1^1, 

19-.I I'.Cj.s. ill. in, 2-5 

20. X, 18 10-13. 
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carried to and lying in the burial ground, the 
priest says: ‘‘Go to this thy mother, Earth, 
the widespread, delightful Earth; this virgin 
(Earth is, as soft as wool, to the liberal 
worshipper; may she protect th'ee from the 
proximity of Nifti. Earth, rise, above him; 
oppress him not; be attentive to him (and) 
comfortable; cover him up. Earth as a mother 
covers her child with the skirt of her garment. 
May the earth heaped over him lie light; may 
thousand of particles ( of dust) envelop him; 
may these mansions distil ghee for him; 
may they every day be an asylum to him in 
this world. I heap up the earth around thee 
placing (upon thee ) this clod of earth; may I 
not bo injured; let the Piatra sustain this thy 
mon\unent; may Yama make thee a dwelling 
hero. ” - ^ 

Scholars influenced by the later-day custom 
of cremation and the subsequent burial of the 
remains hold that the above hymns refer to 
the Asthi-safichaya or the collection of 
bones. According to Sayana the above verses 
were uttered at the time when the bones 
of the dead were put into an urn and buried 
into a ^ravo. He bases his opinion on the 
A.4vala\ana Gihyasfitra.-'* Ibit this was a later 

21 . 

2 la iv. 5. 
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custom, and should be regarded as a relic of 
the ancient custom of burial, which was 
being replaced by the custom of cremation. 

It was a compromise between the two 
customs. The opinion of Sayana cannot be 
accepted owing to the following reasonsi 

(1^ At the time of cremation, verses were 
uttered with the object of sending the dead 
man to heaven, the dominion of Yama, situated 
in the highest heaven,-^ If he had already 
been cremated and gone to heaven, why soon 

afterwards, at the time of burying his ashes 

and bones, should he be asked again to go “to 
this thy mother Earth” the widespread delightful 
Earth ? Such a procedure would be inconsistent 

and contradictory. 

(ii) If it be at all possible for the dead 
corpse to suffer any pain, it must have suffered 
extreme agony at the time of cremation, and the 
burnt bones and ashes would suffer no further 
pain or agony at the time of their burial in 
grave, enclosed in an urn provided with a lid, 
over which earth was heaped up. But the 
verses become quite 'intelligible when they are 
applied to the burial of a corpse. The dead 
body was still there, as would appear from a 
perusal of the verses in which the mourners 
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have been described as taking away the bow 
from the dead man’s hand, and it was quite 
natural for them not to have been able as yet 
to dissociate themselves from their feelings and 
belief that the dead man, who have been quite 
alive a few hours back, could not feel any pain 
afterwards. It was, therefore, quite natural for 
them, while performing their last duty towards 
him, to entertain tender feelings for him, and 
address him as follows: "Go to this, thy 
Mother»Earth etc.’’ and the earth was also 
asked to be kind and soft to him. 

There can bo no doubt that the foregoing 
verses refer to the burial of a dead person and 
not to his ashes or bones after cremation. But 
it must be admitted that even during the Vedic 
period this custom was becoming optional and 
falling into disuse. When the cult of sacrifice 
was fully established, the funeral came to be 
regarded as a sacrifice’ '* an I cremation 
became the most prevalent custom, replacing 
the older custom of burial. In the Grhyasutras 
the burial of the dead bodies is not mentioned, 
though the ancient tradition was followed in 
the form of burying the bones and ashes of the 
dead after cremation. In subsequent times the 


03, This, however, was a Pitr^^ajna as the dead was sent 


unto the Fathers, cf R, V. x, 16, I, 
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bnrial of the dead became quite unkaowa amoag 
the flindns except in the cases of very small 
children and ascetics. 

Preservation of tbo dead body in tlie house with 
or without previous desiccation or mummification 
is not mentioned at all in the ritual literature of 
the Hindus, This custom was i)revalent in a rude 
or archaic society that l>e!ieved that the soul or 
spirit of the man was still dwelling in the body 
after his death The tndo-Aryans outgrow this 
stage as early as the Veilic period. According to 
their faith the spirit departed form the dead oody-^'* 
and there was no sense in pre3e:ving it. 

Cremation or burning of the dead body is 
the most recognized mode of the disposal of 
corpse among the Hindus from the time 
of the Vedas up to the jiresent day. This 
mode evolved at a high stige of the hum.in 
civilization, as it is the most scientific and 
refined, M( re than one causes might have 
operated in bringing this custom into existence; 

(i) Tribes without a settled abode may have 
found it convenient, ,if they desired to carry 
about the remains of their dead, or to remove 
such remains beyond the possibility of desecration 
by their enemies. 

(li) Another very powerful motive for 


24. R.V. X. 14. 7-9. 
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cremation may have been the desire to be quit of 
the ghost. The fortress of the ghost was destroyed 
by (ire an'l it was frightened away by its flames. 

(iii) Fire, consuming forest, grass and refuses 
might have suggested its utility in burning away 
the dead also, 

(iv) In the beginning the above causes may 
have been more active, but the most potent factor 
tliat gave the custom of cremation a lasting position 
was the religious belief of the Indo-Aryaos that 
obtained during the Vedic period. Fire was 
regarded by the Indo*Aryans as the messenger of 
the gods on earth, and the carrier of the oblations 
ollered to them.'^* The material things that 
constituted Havya could not be bodily and directly 
conveyed to the gods in heaven; hence the services 
of a heavenly messenger and carrier like Agni 
were requisitioned. This analogy was also 
extends 1 to human corpses as well as to the 
carcases of the animals that were sacrificed to the 
gods. After a man died, it was thought necessary to 
send his body to heaven. This could be only done 
by consigning it to Agni, After the body was 
consumed by it and reduced to ashes, the dead 
could receive a new body in the world of 
Yama and join the Pitaj-a and his ancestors*'^* 

25. qfl ki uqt i it. v. i. bO. 

25a, R.V. x. l4. 8. 
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This seems to be the most powerful idea 
underlying the custom of cremation, and this 
idea was essentially a religious one. Before 
fire was discovered and brought to human use, 
corpses used to be cast away as a rule, or 
hurried under ground, or exposed to be devoured 
by carnivorous birds and beasts. The custom 
of cremation must, therefore, have come 
into existence in the last. One branch of the 
ancient Aryans, the Parkis, however, retained 
the older custom of exposing th(3 corpse to be 
devoured by birds, even after they had become 
staunch Fire-w'orshipper?, for they regarded Fire 
too sacred to be polluted by such an unclean thing 
as a corpse. But the Vedic Aryans did not agree 
with them in this view, and. anxious as they were 
to see their beloved dead go to heaven and join his 
ancestors, they consistently thought it right to 
consign his dead body to Agni in order to transfer 
it to heaven, in a subtler and a more resplendent 
form befitting his new environments. 

There was another religious belief also 
which seems to have been instrumental in 
introducing the custom of cremation. It was 
believed that the evil spirits mostly originated 
from the wicked souls of the dead persons 
hurried in the earth."'' So the peojjle thought 

2fi. Vedic Mytliology. p. 70. c!. (JIdenberg, Hie Religion 
des Veda, 62-2. 
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it necessary to restrict their number in the 
terrestrial region by widely introducing the 
custom of cremation and thus sending the 
dead t*^ the regions of Yama or Nirti, there 
to receive the reward or punishment of their 
actions. The Hindus even now regard cremation 
as absolutely necessary for the welfare of the souls 
of the dead, excepting those of the infants who are 
sinless and pure, and of the holy mendicants or 
Sadhus who are supposed to ha^e overcome evil 
tendencies during their life-t’me, and are, therefore, 
accorded a burrial as perfectly harmless. But in the 
case of ordinary men and householders, want of 
cremation is lookel upon with horror, retarding the 
progress of the souls in the other world ( Sadgati). 
The Hindus cal! the crematiuu ceremony 
Aurdhv'idaihika-kriya or the ceremonies that 
release the soul from the body for its upward 
journey to heaven. Unless the ceremony is 

performed, the departed soul is lelie^ed to linger 
about its late habitation and hover about without 
consolation, and in great distress as a Piela 

The rites ''f cremation are denied to babes and 
children under the age of inititon or puberatiy.-^ 
Childrom are gently hurried. In some cases 

at least, and po.-,sibly in all, this is done with 

a view to securing their reliirlh. Persons 

27 Accordiiii,'’lo tin* (austr.is, rliiluicu buluu (wo only 
arc denied this lite, 2. 
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dying of epidemics are generally east away in 
water. It is due to the superstition tint the 
evil spirits that bring these diseases will be 
infuriated if their victims are burnt. Persons 
held in reverence are also not burnt, as their 
sacred qualities set the n apart from the rest of 
mankind. Women dying in pregnan iy or chiklhed 
also are not av’corded the rites of cremation. 

(i) The Ftinerals 
(i) The Vedic P riod 

For the full details and descriptions of the 
funeral ceremonies we should begin with tlie 
Vedic period. The details of the rites must, 
like those of the marriage rites, have differed among 
different tribes during the time of the Vedas But 
wo have no record of the different families. 
Moreover, the versos of tlie ceremonies are 
not arranged in the order of their occurence 
in the Kgved X. 11-19 and the Atharvaved 
XVIir where they are collected. Still we can 
easily guess the main incidents of the rite; 

(i) When a man d’ed, verses were recited to 
revive him (Atharvaveda VII.63); when 
this failed funeral rites were started. 

27a. A. Surviv.vl ol a siin’il n nisloiii is To in i in the 

death of a po[Hi or a kin^, a hij^h oHirkil of tlic court calls 
with a io id vona-lluce limes the name nt th(' deceased, 
and rtcuiVin^' no re()ly, ‘Citdies the dtsilli hk S. Ilartkind, 
li, R. i'k vol iv. p. 411. 
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(ii) The corpse was washed (Atharvaveda 
V.19.4) and the big toes tied together 
with a bunch of twigs, left death should 
walk back to the house after the corpse 
was sent out (Atharvaved8,V.19.12). 

(iii) The corpse was removed on a cart drawn 
by two bulls (Atharvaveda 2’66; Taittiriya 
Aranyaka IV.l.-l) accompanied by mourning 
relatives and professional mourners 
(Atharvaveda VIII.1.19; Atharvaveda 

IX. 2.11). 

(iv) The corpse was dressed in the burning 
ground (Atharvaveda. XVIII 2 67). 

(v) The face of the dead was covered with 
the omentum of a cow 'Atharvaveda. 
XVIII2.68). 

(vi) The staff or the bow was taken off from 
the Iiand of the dead person ( Atharvaveda 
XVI 11.2,69.60) 

(vii) The widow lay down on the funeral pile 
l)y the side of her husband (The Kgveda 

X. 18.7; Atharvaveda XVIII.3.1,2). 

(viii) A goat was sacrificed and the pile was 
lit up. Women expressed their grief 
(Atharvaveda XVIII.2,4.8). 

(ix) The various parta of the dead man’s body 
were directed to go to appropriate places 
(Kgveda X.16.8). 
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(x) The bones were collected and hurried and 
in some cases a funeral monument was 
erected (Rgveda X.18.11.13). 

(xi) A farewel address was presented to the 
dead Rgveda X. 14.7.8). 

(xii) The survivors took their funeral bath to 
purge the pollution caused by the funeral 
fire (Atharvaveda XII 2.40-42). 

(x’ii) The pure sacrificial fire was lighted up 
in the house to remove the impure fire. 
(Atharvaveda, XII.2,43.45) 

(xiv) On the completion of the funeral rites 
the corpse-eating Fire (Kravyadai which 
had been invoked for cremation had to 
be sent out of the house (Atharvaveda 
XII 2.4) The Grahi Fire was also sent 
out, who holds fast in his net the house, 
when a dame’s husband dies (Atharvaveda 
XII.2.39;. 

(xv) Then there was feasting and resumption 
of dancing and laughter Rgveda X.18.3), 

Thus in the above list of the incidents, we 
find all the four parts of the complete funeral 
rites, the burning; the Abhisinchana and the 
Sma6ana-chiti (the washing of the corpse and 
piling of the funeral pyre); the Udaka-Karma 
(water oblations); and the ^antikarma 
(pacificatory rites). The details have suffered 
much alteration during the passage of time, but 
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tho fundamental divisions of the rite are still 
the .same, 

(ii) The Sutm Period 

Coming down from the vedas we find the 
deseri])tion of the funeral ceremonies in the 
sixth Chapter of the Aranyaka of theKrsna- 
Yiijurveda.'”*’ The Aranyaka describes the 
ceremonies under the title of Pitrmedha, or the 
rites for the welfare of the manes, and gives 
all the mantras required for the ceremonial of the 
first ten days after death, leaving tho {sraddha 
or the rites meet for the eleventh day altogether 
unnoticed. The verses are mostly taken 
from the Rgveda, and arranged in consecutive 
order, but without any clue to the particular 
rituals for which they are meant. In the few 
Grhyasutras, in which the Antyesti Samskara is 
described, the ceremonies are further detailed and 
more systematic. The Baudhayana and the 
Bharadvaja Grhyasutras aphorize the said 
Aranyakas supplying many deficiencies in it. They 
also give several particulars not to be found in the 
A.4valayana Grhyasutras which also deals with 
the subject. The Hiranyake^ii Grhyasutras also 
describe the funeral ceremonies and are supposed 
to be relied upon by laterday writers. 


27b. The TaittiriyaraDyaka, iii. 
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(Hi/ Later Additions and Omissio s 

The mediaeval and modern Paddhatis and 
Prayogas oenerally draw upon these sources, adding 
new features and omitting obsolete items of the 
Saiftskara. Besides tradition plays a great part 
in these ceremonies. The chronological differences 
will be noticed in their due places while treating 
a particular item of the funeral rites, 

(fi) The Approach of Death 

The scriptures do not fully record all the 
customs followed and ceremonies observed before 
death. But from the tradition we know a number 
of them. When a Hindu feels that his death is 
tear ho invites his relatives and friends and holds 
friendly disooune with them. To promote his 
future weal he makes presents to the Brahmans 
'.ad the needy. Among the presents, the gift of a 
Cow is the most valuable. She is called Vaitarani, 
IS she is supposed to be the conductor of the dead 
over the stream of the under-world. In the Su r,i 
period this cow was called Anustarani and she was 
either sacrificed and burnt with the corpse or let 
loose to run away frvm the cremation ground.'^'* 
When the slaughter of a cow became prohibited, 
she was presented to a Brahman and was believed 

28. B.p.s. iv. 1. 
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to help the dead in the crossing the infernal river 
through some mysterious power of the receiver. 
This custom still continues When the dying hour 
draws near, the patient is placed on a cleansed spot 
on sandy soil. The dying couch is prepared in 
proximity to the three 6res or, if he preserves only 
one, near it, viz, the domestic fire "'' Here the 
deseased is laid down with his head turned towards 
the south. Sacred passages from the Vedas of 
one’s own school are chanted in the ears. If the 
patient is a Brahman, passages from some 
Aranyaka are repeated in his ears. At present 
verses from the Bhagvadglta and the Bamayapa 
are recited to a dying person. 

(6) Pt'i-disposal Ceremonies 

The first mantra given in the Aranyaka 
refers to the performance of a homa just 
after death. But this rule is binding only on 
the death of one who, in his life-time ha'l 
maintained the sacrificial (ires. According to 
the Baudhayaua, four offerings should be 
made, while touching the right hand of the 
dead man, to the Garhyapatya fire, with a 
spoon overflowingly full of clarified butter. 
Bharadvaja, however, prescribes that the 


2 ^. A.G.S. iv. 1. 
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offerings should be made to the Shavaniya 
fire; he is silent whether they should be 
fourfold or not. S^valayana recommends 
that the offerings should be made at a 
subsequent stage. With the decline of the 
sacrificial religion among the Hindus, this 
prescription has lost its force and is followed 
in a very few orthodox families. New 
Pauranic and popular customs have taken its 
place. They pour some drops of water with 
a few leaves of Tulasi in the mouth of the 
dying person. A very strange custom has 
evolved in Bengal. According to it, tho dying 
person is carried to the riverside and the 
lower half of the body is immersed in water 
at the moment of death.® ^ This ceremoney is 
called Antarjali and forms a very offensive 
part of the modern ceremonial in Bengal. 
With a flourish of rhetoric it is called 
Ghat murder That this custom is not ancient 
will be evident from the following observations. 
All the s(Tij)tures referred to above take it 
for granted that death has happened within 
the house, if not near the place where the 
sacrificial fires are kept.®® Considering this 


30. Ibid.iv. 1. 

31. This custom is not prevalent in other provitices of India. 

32. B.P.S. i 1. 
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negative evidence against the custom, its total 
absence in-other parts of India and the oldest 
authority on the subject being the most recent 
of the Puranas, '^ we can fairly conclude that 
it is of modern origin. None of the 
authorities usually quoted, enjoining it as a 
positive duty belongs to a time earlier than 
the sixteeutli century A.l)It has come into 
existance probably since the date of 
Raghunandana and his contemporary writers 
on ritual. 

(1) The Bier. 

According tc the Grhyasutras, after the iioma, 
a cot made of udumbara wood ( Ficus glomarata) is 
to be provided, and having spread on it a piece of 
black antelope skin with the hairy side downwards, 
and head pointing to the south, the corpse is to be 
laid thereon with the face upwards®’ Under the 
present practices, however, the cot can lie made of 
bamboo and the antelopeskin is dispensed with. A 
son a brother, or other relative, or in their absence 
whosoever takes the lead, should next address the 
corpse to give- up its old clothing and dress it in a 

33. 1 Ilf Skaiulapiiraija quoted in tlie f^uddhitattva p. 167; 
the A^nipiirana, qiitHrd in tlir rraya^cittatattva, p. ‘292. 

34. Ihis is th(' date uf Kai^luinandana, Kane, History 

of Dharina^aslra, p, 316. 

35. iv, 1. 
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new suit: “Give Up the clothes thou hast hitherto 
worn; remember the Ista and the Purta sacrific’es 
thou hast performed, the fees to Brahmans thou 
hast yiven, and those gifts thou hast bestowed 
upon thy friends.’’'**’ The body is then covered with 
a piece of unbleached uncut cloth, having fringes 
on both sides, the operation being performed while 
repeating the mantras, “This cloth comes to thee 
first.” The dead is required to change his or her 
old shab by clothes and put on pure and new ones 
for entering the next world. Then the corpse, being 
wrapped up in its bedding, is to be borne on its 
cot to the place of cremation. 

(s) The Removal of (lorpse 

The removal of the corpse, according to some 
authorities, should be made by aged slav.s, 
according to others, on a cart drawn by two 
bullocks.®^ The mantra for the purpose says, “I 
harness these two bullocks to the cart, for the 
conveyance of your life, whereby you may repair 
to the region of Yama, to the place where the 
virtuous resort.’’ This indicates taat the most 
ancient custom was to employ a cart and not men. 
The Asvalayana Gi hyasutra suggests only one 

36. f qf^5tr?»T: Ji«fr ^ ^ 

I 

37, A.G.S. iv. 1. 
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bullock to be employed. Any how, the ancient 
Sutrakaras evince none of the repugnance to the 
employment of the ^udras for the removal of the 
corpse of a Brahman, which the modern Srartis 
entertain on the subject. According to the latter, 
none but the blood relations of the dead should 
perform this duty and the touch of others than 
that of one’s own caste is pollution, which can be 
atoned for only by the performance of an expiatory 
ceremony.® “ This prejudice first manifested 
itself in the time of Manu.®® He says, ‘‘Let no 
kinsman, whilst any of his own class are at hand, 
cause a deceased Brahmana to be carried out by 
a iSudra, because the funeral rite, polluted by the 
touch of a servile man, obstructs his passage 
to heaven.” The subsequent authorities are 
equally emphatic on prohibition of a 6udra’s 
touch. 

(9) The Funeral Frocession 

The funeral |)roccssion is headed by the chief 
mourner, generally the eldest son of the dead.^*’ In 
many localities, the man leading the procession 
carries a fire lirand in his hand which he has 
kindled at the domestic fire. The Chief mourner 


38. I’.S. iii. 43. 

59. M.S. V. 104. 

40. I he Paddhali by Jayarama P.G.S. iiii 10, 
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is followed by the funeral bier and the latter is 
followed by the relatives and the friends of the 
deceased. The Grhyasutras enjoin that all the 
Sapindas should join the ^funeral procession of the 
dead who are older thin two years/' The order 
of the mourners in the procession is according to 
age, the elders being in front. Tn ancient times 
women also we it to the ground of cremation with 
loose dishevelled hair and their shoulder besprinkled 
withdust/^ But now this custsm is stopped. The 
following verse is repeated l)y the chief mourner 
at the time of start: “Pdsa, who knows the road 
well, has well-trained animals, to carry you, and 
is the protector of the region, is bearing you away 
hence; may he translate you hence to the region of 
the Pitys, May Agni, who knows what is meet for 
you bear you away,” 

(10) The Anustarani 

A most important member of the funeral 
procession, in ancient times, was an animal called 
Anustarani or Eajagavi.^" For this purpose a cow 
of a particular description ( which might be 


41 I i’.g s. in. l0-8 

42. ur!: «6f5Tg5I«mi: • 

B.P.S.i, 4. 3. 

43. fwirt I I3.G.S. 
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substituted by a goat ) was ohoseo. The animal 
was brought with the following verse; “Protector 
of regions, this is an offering for thee”. According 
to the Sutrakaras the cow should be sacrificed, but 
should any accident happen it the time of the 
sacrifice, the animal was set free.'*^ The mantra 
for the sacrifice runs; 'Companion of the dead, we 
have removed the sins of the dead by thee; so that 
no sin or decrepitude may approach us”. If it was 
necessary to let loose the cow, she was to be made 
to walk thrice round the pyre, while the leader 
repeated the mantra each time. Then she was 
sanctified by another verse which runs, “Mayes^ 
thou be a source of satisfaction by the milk to 
those who are living in my family, and those who 
are dead, and those who are just born, as well 
as those who may be born henceafter, ’ and lastly 
the cow was set frre with, “This cow is the 
mother of the Rudras, the daughter of the Vaaus, 
the sister of the Adityas, and the pivot 
of our happiness, therefore, I solemnly say unto 
all wise men, kill not this sacred harmless cow. 
Let her drink water and eat grass. OmI 1 let her 
loose”. At present the cow-sacrifice for any 
purpose is prohibited altoghether and in its place 
the gift of a cow is made just before the death of 
the person and at the cremation ground before the 
corpse is burnt, 

44. A.U.S. i/. 1. 
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In the opinion of Oldenberg,'*''we get the idea 
of substitution in offering a cow or a goat at the 
time of burning the dead body Fire consumes the 
flesh of the cow or the goat which cover the corpse 
and spares the dead man. He bases his opinion 
on the Rgvedic verses (X 16. 4, 7 ) that run : 

The he-goat is thy part; with fire consume him ; 
Let thy fierce flame, thy glowing heat devour him. 
Shield thee with cows against the flame of Agni, 

Bo wholly covered with their fat and richness; 

So may the bold one eager to attack thee 
With fierce glow, fail to girdle and consume. 

The German savant is justified in his conclusion 
so far as the Rgvedic ideology is concerned. But 
during the Sutra period the ideas changed and the 
above offerings were regarded as provision during 
the ethereal journey and for the life in the next 
world, as is evident from the verses acco mpanying 
them *'’’ In subsequent periods the same idea 
continued in the form of gift, though the method 
of sending the provision to the next woj Id was 
changed. Formerly the funeral Fire ccn^cyed it 
there on its up-going flames; now it is done 
through the mysterious agency of the Brahmans. 
Moreover the cow or the goat were not only 
provision but they served as guide and help in 

45. The Rtfveda, 5^7-88. 

46. A.G.S, iv. 
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the jouraey of the dead, as their very name, 
Vaitarani or Anustarani suggests. 

The journey from the house of the dead to the 
cremation ground is divided into three parts^ and 
the funeral procession stops at every halt where 
special rites are performed The Yamashktas 
are repeated in the way. The general practice 
at present, however, is to repeat the sacred name 
of Hari or Rama while carrying the corpse. The 
majority of population dispense with the 
ceremonies in the way and the recital of the hymns 
dedicated to Yama. 

(11) The Cremation 

After the arrival at the cremation ground, 
the next operation is to select the ground for 
arranging the pyre and digging a trench.^® The 
Aranyaka does not allude to the items of the 
ceremonies preceding the burning of the corpse 
at the cremation ground which shows that these 
were formerly performed without the aid of any 
mantra. But the Grhyasutras contain special 
regulations, particularly as to its orientation. 
The rules prescribed for the selection of theg round 
somewhat resemble the same regarding the place 
of offerings for the gods. The plot duly selected 

47. Ibid. 

48. Ibid. 
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is purified and a formula is chanted to scare away 
demons or ghosts. The trench, according to 
A^valayana, should be twelve fingers deep, fi^e 
spans wide and as long as the corpse with its hand 
uplifted. The kind of wood used, the size and the 
orientation of the pyres, and other things related 
to them are regulated by the sacred texts and 
nothing is left to the whims of the mourners. In 
the opinion of some writers the corpse should 
be disembowelled and the cavity filled with ghee.‘‘” 
The idea underlying this operation was to purify 
the corpse and to fecilitate the cremation. 
Later on, however, this custom was regarded 
repulsive- At present, the pairing of hair and 
nails of the dead (lody and washing it with water 
are thought to be suHicient for purification. The 
corpse is now laid on the pyre, the threads that 
bind the thumbs are loosened, the cords that holds 
the bier together are cut off' and the very bier is 
either Hung into the water or placed upon the 
pyre.®" The corpse, in its hands, should have a 
pie e of gold if it is of a Biahinan, a bow if of a 
Krattriya, a jewel if of a Vai^ya. ’^ In the Vedic 
and the Sutra periods, when everything was done 
according to the rule, the Anustarapi cow, as 

49 titii^ f5i«3fftf frfisfe; WR3J efk 

I R.R S. i. 2-G. 

50, A.G.S. iv. 

51. Ibid; B.l'.b. i. 8. 8-3. 
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already said, was either slaughtered or let loose, 
Now this prescription is dropped altogether. 

{12 ) Lying of the Widow on the fuenral pyre 

At this stage, a reference should be made to 
the custom of the lying of the widow on the funeral 
pyre with her husband, which, though obsolete 
now-a-days, was prevalent up to the time of the 
Sutras in ancient times.The wife should lie 
down on the left side of the corpse according to 
Baudhayana. A^valayana recommends that 
she should be placed near the head on the north 
side. The chief mourner, or he who was to set 
fire to the pyre, should then adross the dead saying, 
“0 mortal, this woman, ( your wife ), wishing to 
be joined to you in a future world is lying by the 
corpse; she has always observed the duties of a 
faithful wife; grant her your permission 
to abide in this world, and relinquish your 
wealth to your descendants.”®* A. younger brother 
of the dead, or. a disciple, or a servant, should then 
proceed to the pyre, hold the left hand of the woman 
and ask her to come away, “ilise up, woman, thou 
liest by the side of the lifedess; come to the world 
of the living, away from the husband, and become 
the wife of him who holds thy hands and is willing 
to marry thee.”® ^ 

5:>. Ibid. 

53. Idid. 

54. A.G.S. iv. 2-4. 
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The verses recited in connection with the above 
custom are first to be found in the funeral 
hymns of the Kgveda’'* and the Atharvaveda.*® 
Here we find the ritualistic survival 'f the Sati 
custom. During the earlier periodr gifts to 
the dead were buried or burnt with the corpse.’'* 
These gifts consisted of focd, weapons, clothes and 
domestic animals. Sometimes slaves and even wife 
were also burnt or buried with the dead.'*’ The 
Atharvaveda calls it “the ancient custom.’’*® This 
inhuman custom, however, was discontinued in the 
Egvedic time, though the formality of lying on the 
funeral pyre by the widow was retained. The 
Grhyasutras prescribe the same ritualistic substitut¬ 
ion for the real burning of the widow. The ritual 
literature since the time of the Rgveda is not in 
favour of burning the widow alive. The Paddhatis 
and the Prayogas on the funeral ceremonies have 
cancelled this custom, altogether, even not 
requiring the widow to attend the ceremonies 
performed at the ground of ceremation But the 
Sati custom never ceased entirely and later on it was 

54. X. 18. «-9. 

55* xvili* 3. 1-2, 

56, Sch*'adcr, Aryan Kcli<,don, II, pp, ll-57; 

Inclog-ernianea, H6. 

57. Ibiil, 

xviii. 3, I, 

66 
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revived in certain tribes and families,’’'’ 

When the ceremony of lying on the funeral 
pyre by the widow was finished, she was asked to 
bring away the gold referred to above from the 
hands of the dead with the following mantra, 
“For the promotion of thy wealth, and glory as 
a Brahman woman, and beauty and power, take the 
gold from the hand of the dead, ( and abide ) in this 
(region ); we ( shall dwell) here welserved and 
prospering, and overcoming all assailants’’.®*^ 
The commentator on the ASvalayana Grhyastitra 
says that the remover of the widow, and not the 
widow herself should take the gold, and that in 
the case of his being a slave, this and the two 
|)receding verses should be repeatel by the chief 
mourner, Wilson and Max-muler take it in the 
same sense,” ^ though Sayana's comment is 
opposed to it. But whatsoever may be the difference 
in the interpretation the removal of the widow 
and the articles was completed. No alternative is 
contemplated in the Aranyaka and the Sutras. 
It clearly shows that when the Arnyaka was 


59, It was mostly prevalent a«nong ti e Rajpuls, This custom 
was I'lnally stopp(‘(l by I.ord William Dentine in 1H35* 

()0. iv 1-2. 

L)\. riit* [oinnial of the Royal Asjaiic Society, vol, xvi ( l854 ), 
pp, 201-11; lor (he oppusile view sec the remarks by Raja 
Radh'M^anta Deva on the about J, R. A, vol. xvii (1 59), 
pp. 209 220; 1 he 6'iddhilallva by Raghunandana. 
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compiled, the iuhumaa practice of burniog the living 
wife with her dead husband, had not obtained 
currency in the country. With the stoppage of the 
Sati custom, this ceremony automatically ceased 
to exist.® * 

During the times when the sacrificial rituals 
were followed regularly, the sacrificial vessels 
which the dead used to employ in his 
ceremonial rites were, now, to be placed on 
the different parts of his body. And so were 
the different members of the cow if she was 
killed; if not, they were substituted l)y cakes 
or by imitations of her organs made of rice 
and barley. These articles were burnt with the 
corpse, so that the dead might get them in 
the next world. 

(13) Cremation a Sacrijice 

When the preliminaries are finished, the 
cremation®® begins, which is regarded as an 
offering into the Sacred Fire, conducting the 
corpse to heaven as a sacrificial gift.®'* When 
the pile is ready to be lighted, a fire is applied to 
it with the prayer. “Agni, consume not this body 
to cinders; nor give it pain, nor scatter about its 


62. Ibid. 
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skin or limbs! 0 Jatavedas, when ths body is fairly 
burnt, convey the spirit to its, ancestors.”®* 
The prayer is followed by an address to the 
organs of the dead which runs as follows: 
“May the organ of vision proceed to the sun; 
may the vital air merge in the atmosphere; 
mayest thou proceed, according to the virtuous 
deeds to heaven or earth or the regions of 
water, whichever place is beneficial to thee; 
mayest thou there, provided with food, exist 
in corporeal existence”.®® This is a touching 
scene when the survivors send off their dead 
relative to the next world for ever but with 
every solicitude for his or her future happiness. 

During the Sutra period the cremation was 
performed by the flames of the throe or five 
fires kept by the householder and a divination 
took place as to where the dead had gone 
after the cremation. Note was taken of which 
fire reached the dead first, and it was argued 
therefrom whether the dead started for the 
world of the gods of the manes, or to 
somewhere else,®’ At present neither, the 
different kinds of fires are preserved by a 
householder nor the relatives of the deceased 
bother about his future abode. 

65, R.v. X, I6.:i. 

66. A.V. 'xvHi. 8, 7. 

67..A.H.S. iv. 2-4, 
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Among the followers of some Vedic sf'hools, 
a knee-deep trench is dug. in which a certain 
water plant is placed/’** In the opinion of A. 
Hillebrandf'® it is ‘Clearly an ancient 

superstition, the purpose of which was to cool 
the heat of the fire”. The tradition explains 
this custom in this way ‘‘The dead man rises 
from the trench and ascends alon^ with the 
smoke to heaven”. 

According to the practices of other Vedic 
schools, the mourners leave the funeral pyre to 
burn itself away, and the chief mourner 
excavates three trenches to the north of the 
pyre, lines them with pebbles and sand and 
fills them with water brought in an odd 
number of jars. The people who join the 

procession are now requested to purify themselve 
by bathing in the trenches. This being done, a 
yoke is put up with the Pla^a branches stuck 
in the ground and tied at the top with a 

piece of weak string. The mourners are made 
to pass under it. The chief mourner passes 

last and plucking out the yoke offers a 
prayer to the sun.’*^ 

68. H.G.S.. 10.1. 

69. E.R,E. vol, II. pp. 475. ff. 

70. A.G.S. iv. 2-4, 
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(H) The Return 

Then the funeral party moves off without 
looking around. The mourners are asked to 
restrain themselves from any expression of grief, 
and go forward with heads bent down, 
entertaining one another with consoling speeches 
and virtuous talesJ^ “Many tears’’ it is said, 
“burn the dead”.’- We learn from the 
Mahabharata that Yudh«?thlra was rebuked by 
Vyasa for bewailing the death of his nephew. 
For the purpose of driving away the sorrows 
of the survivorsthe story-tellers are engaged,’^ 

(15) The Offering of Water 

The next ceremony is called the Udaka- 
karmaor the offering of water to the dead. 
It is performed in a variety of ways. According 
to one authority, all the relatives of the dead 
down to the seventh or tenth generation bathe 
in the nearest stream and purify themselves by 
it and offered a prayer to Prajapati. While 


71, The AntyeStipactdhati by Jayarama on P.G.S. id. 10. 

72 R.V. viii S6. 

rm ti The Kamayana quoted by 
Jayarama on P.G.S. *ii. lO. 

73, cf, Liders, ZDMG, 1, viii, 706. otf, 

74. P.G,S.iii. 10.16.23, 
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bathing, they put on only a single garment and 
the snored thread hangs over the right shoulder. 
Many authorities prescribe that the hair should 
be dishevelled and dust thrown upon the body. 
The mourners turn their face towards the south, 
plunge under the water and calling upon the 
dead person by name offer a handful of water 
to him. Then they get out of the wa*er, put 
on dry clothes and wringing those that they 
had on before, they spread them out towards 
the north. The present day custom enjoins a 
very interesting item after the Udaka-Karma. 
Just after the bath some grains of boiled rice 
and peas are scattered on the ground for the 
crows. It recalls the primitive belief according 
to which the dead were suppo-sed to appear as 
birds. This supposition is confirmed by the 
comparison of the Maruts (an offshoot of the 
Pitaras) with the birds.’ ’ 

(t6) Regalinj the Mourners 

After the bath the relatives of the dead 
retire to a clean and pure grassy spot. Persons 
conversant with the Itihasas and the Purapas 
regale the mourners with the praises of the 
deceased and consoling stories from ancient 
lore.’® They do not return to the village till 

75. ^ i R. v. i. 85. 7. 

76 P. .s. iii. 10.22. 
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the sunset or the appearance of the first star.” 
In the opinion of some, they do not go home 
before sunrise.” Then the young ones walk 
first and the old ones last-a procedure reverse 
of that followed when the procession goes to 
the cremation ground. When they arrive at 
their home, they touch, by way of purifying 
themselves, the stone, the fire, cow-dung, grain, 
til-seed, oil and water before they step in.” 
According to other authorities, at the door 
of the house, they chew loaves of the Pichumanda 
or the Neeni tree, rinse their mouth, touch water, 
fire, cow-dung etc. or inhale the smoke of a certain 
species of wood, tread upon a stone and then 
enter.®'’ These magical performances symbolize 
the severance of relation with the dead, and the 
articles used in them are supposed to serve as 
barriers against the inauspicious spiritof the dead. 

(17.} Impunty 

Now the period of A^aucha,®^ pollution or 
defilement, begins. The death of a person entails 


77. Ibid, iii, 16. 35. 

78. Ibid. iii. 10.36. 

79. B.l'.S. i. 12. 6. says, “8»«| q5t?ltqif;e qigui feuu 
WgWff l’’ 

SO. r.G.s. iii. 10. 

81. Ibid. iii. 10. 27 (T; M.g. V. 58-105; Y5j. S. iii. 1; P.S. iii. 
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a condition which can he adequately expressed by 
the Polynesian word, “taboo” which means “setting 
apart a thing or a person as shunned for a religious 
or a semi-religious reason”. A corpse is 
everywhere regarded as a taboo and the greatest 
care is taken in api)roaohing or dealing with it. 
It is not quite clear what is this taboo due to. 
Is the corpse feared in and for itselQ or as a 
vehicle of death, or is it dreaded owing to its 
connection with the disembodied spirit? 
Whatsoever may be the religious or sentimental 
motive underlying the taboo, one thing is evident 
that, to a great extent, it was based on the 
contagious nature of the corpse. So the survivors, 
owing to their contact with the dead person 
(luring his sickness and with his corpse after his 
death, are severed from the society on the sanitary 
grounds. The prohibitions consequent on a death, 
however, reach far beyond the persons who have 
been compelled to perform the last otlices about 
a corpse. They extend to the whole house, the 
whole family, tho whole clan, the whole village, nay, 
to tho very fields and even sometimes to the 
heavens."” But generally speaking; though the 
whole village attends the cremation, it is more 
particularly tho near relatives who are defiled by 
death pollution than distant ones. Moreover, the 


S2. Cf. B.S. Hai ilancl, E.H.E. vol. iv, p. 418. 
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period of mourniag and therefore of taboo varies 
among different peoples according to the 
relationship of the mourners to the dead or their 
variou‘i circumstances, from a few days to many 
months.**^ 

The period and the scope of A^aucha differs 
according to the caste, age and sex of the 
deceased. The Grbyasutras do not make any 
distinction between the periods of A^aucha for the 
Brahmans and the Ksatriyas, the common 
period being ten days,**’ But they fix fifteen 
days for the Vai^yas and one month for the 
^udras us the periods of defilement.** This 
distinction was mainly based on the observance 
of the rules of purity and cleanliness In 
dilVercut castes. Ojjtion was, however, allowed 
for jjeople of different circumstances. “Impurity 
caused by death lasts lor three or ten 
days.’*' This Sutra text is explained by 
Jayarams with reference to a verse from the 
Para^ara-Smrti:*' “A Vipra (Brahman), who 
regularly performs Agnihotro and remains 

S‘3 1 he ^ tniod was dctcimintsl hy thti standard of ;airity and 
tin; ol u'lation, 
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engaged in the study of the Vedas, is al)so've(l 
from defilement in one day ; one who studios 
the Vedas only, in three days; and one who 
neglects both, in tondays.”^'^ The later Siurtis 
permit even exception from A-iaiioha altogether. 
"Persons engaged in conducting a sacrifice, one 
initiated in a sacrifice, those performing 

similar ceremonies, men performing long 

sacrifices or undergoing some observ uicos. 
students, one who has realized Godhood, 

artisans, artists, me Heal practitioners, 

maid-servants, slaves, kings and their servants 
become instantly purified.’’"* ’ The exception is 
entirely based on the social convenience. At 
present the period of defilement lasts ten days 
for a Brahman, twelve days for a Ksatriya, 
fifteen days for a Vai^ya and one month for 
a ^udra.**” 

The periods as prescribed above are in the 
case of the death of grown-up persons. The 
death of a child causes less impurity. According 
to the Grahyasutras, the death of a child under 

88, Ib d. 

89 sRfesrt <l%«m ^ fgrTUT l 

am ii Vaj- 8, iii. 
ftrf 5 <Rtthnt i 

^nnar: sflfspiR^a ii i'i. 21-22. 

90 . ibid, iii. 1-2, 
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two inflicts defilement on parents only, for one 
night or three; the rest of the family or the 
clan are untouched,’^ The Smrtis, however, 
enjoin three days’ defilement for all the 
Sapindas. “By the death of a child, whose 
teeth have come out and whose tonsure 
ceremoney has been performed, all the Bandhavas 
become impure.’’"" IF a child dies before its 
naming ceremoney no impurity is involved."® 
The sex of the decease! is also a determining 
factor for fixing the period of defilement. This 
distinction is not known to the Grbyasutras, 
and most probably it arose during the Smrti 
period. The dealh of a boy after his Upanayana 
entails full-fledged defilement," ’ but a girl 
before her marriage is still regarded a child 
and her death causes defilement for a period of three 
days only; '■ if she dies Ireforo her tonsure, her 
death causes only one day’s defilement. Impurity 
caused by the death of one’s mother ends with 
the defilement caused by the death of one’s 
father which takes place earlier, but such is 

91. r.G.S. lii 10 2-S. 

92. ^ ^ i 

9T53t II '■iiiotcd by Jav.'irama 

on the above. 

9.1, 70. 

94. Yaj. S. HI. 23. 

95. M.S.V. 72. 
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not the case when the death of the mother tak«j 
place earlier than the death of the father, 
because in this case impurity begins from the 
latter occurrence.”® 

The observance of the rules of defiement for 
relatives and friends is optional in the Grhyasutras. 
“It depends on one’s wish to observe the rules of 
A.iauc-,a on the death of a family priest, the 
father-in-law, a friend, other relatives (matrimonial) 
and sons of the sister” But the Dharmasutras 
and the Smrtis make it en''U'nbent and the length 
of the periods differs according to the closeness 
of the relation with the dead.”* 

The rules to be observed during the S^aucha 
are of two kindsnegative and positive. The 
negative rules” ' require the mourners to forego 
the many pleasures and comforts and even 
ordinary business of life and thu« exhibit the 
feelings of grief and sorrow. They forbid certain 
things, such as the cutting of the hair nnd beard, 
study of the Vedas, Grhya offerings etc. The 
positive rules^”” have also their origin in the 
aggrieved feelings of the survivors. They enjoin, 
for a period of three days, to observe continence, 

96, A Smrti quoted by VijoaneSvara on Y3j. “0. 

97. P.G.S. iii. 10. 46-47. 

98, Ap, D.S. i, vi, 

99. P.G.S, iii. 10. 31. 32; Y.aj. S. iii. 15; M.S. v. 73 

100. Yaj. S, iii. 16. 
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to sleep on the ground, to live on begged or 
purchased food, to eat only in the day time etc. 

(18) AstU Sauchayanu 

The ceremony that follow.s the cremation is the 
Asthi Saiichayana**** or the “Collection of Bones”. 
It is the remnant of the ancient custom of burial. 
During the Sutra ])eriod, a compromise between 
the burial and the cremation was introduced. 
According to the then current custom, the dead 
body was burnt, hut, in order to preserve the old 
tradition, the remains began to be collected and 
buried after a few days. The Grhya-Sutras contain 
a very detailed account of the ceremony. 
According to S4valayana'"'Hhe Asthi-SaSchayana 
ceremony should be performed on the thirteenth 
or fifteenth day of the wane, while Baudhayana’^*’® 
enjoins the third, fifth or seventh from the day of 
cremation. First of all, the cinders should be 
besprinkled with milk and water and the heap 
shoull be striken with an Udumbara staff to 
separate the bones. This should be done while 
repeating the mantras. The cinders should be 
then collected and thrown towards the south 
side leaving the bones behind. Three oblations 


101. A.G.S. iv. 5; B.l'.S. i. I 4 . 

102. A.G.S. iv. 5. 

lOg. B.P.S. i. 14. /. 
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should next be offered to Agni. According to the 
custom of the Taittiriyas, the duty of collecting 
the bones was performed by women, preferably by 
the senior wife of the deceased. Baudhayana^'^^ 
enjoins that the women must attach a fruit 
of the Bfhati plant tj the left hand and 
with a dark blue and red thread, mount 
upon a stone, wipe their hands once with an 
Apamarga plant and with closed eyes collect the 
bones with the left hand. The following verse 
was reoiled: “Arise hence, and assume a now 
shape. Leave none of the members of ycmr dody 
behind Repair to whichever place you wish; 
may Savita establish you there. This is one of 
your bones; bo joined with the third in gloryj 
having joined all the bones be handsome in 
person; be beloved of the gods in a noble 
place.’’ The above formula is an appropriate 
commentary on the jairpose of the ceremony. 
It shows that the dead were supposed to take 
a new shape in the other world for which it 
was thought necessary to send every part of 
the material body to the next world either by 
burning or burial. 

The bones, then, wore washed and deposited in an 
urn, or tied up in a piece of black antelope skin. 

U4 .bid i 11.6. 

105. Ibid. 
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The pot containing the bones or the bundle was to be 
hung from the branch of a Sami tree Tho bones of 
person who had performed sacrifices were, however, 
burnt again. The bones of others were accorded a 
burial. For this purpose, an urn was absolutely 
nocessxry. A^valayana^®" recommends an urn 
with spout for females and one without it for 
males. The urn which was closed with a lid, 
was ])laced in a trench prepared in the same 
way as the ground of cremation, or it might be laid 
under the root of a tree. According to other 
authorities grass and yellow cloth were placed 
in tho trench and the bones were thrown in. 

After the Sutra period the Asthi-chayana 
ceremoney underwent a groat change During 
the I'auranic times, people had no regard for tho 
custom of burying the bones of every individual 
The sanctity of rivers increase!. The cremation 
began to take pla(!o generally on the bank of 
some river. The burial ceremoney of tho remains 
was simplified. From the later period we have 
an account of hov the cheif mouraer, just 
after the cremation, puts the remains into a small 
earthen pot and throws them into the water, if 
there 1)0 any at hand,or if net, into some lonely 
placo or desert.'"'’ Now it is regarded very 

I M) IV, 5. 

107, The Anl)e^’til)a(ltlhali by i^Trihaia. 
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meritorious for the dead to collect the bones on 
the day of cremation and subsequently throw them 
into the Ganges or other sacred rivers: ‘ The virtuous 
one, whose bone floats on the water of the Ganges, 
never returns from the Brahraaloka, to the world 
of the mortals Those, whose bones are thrown into 
the Ganges by men, live in heaven for thousands 
of Yugas.’’^'’® 

(19) ^dnti-Karma 

The next ceremony to be noticed is called $anti- 
karma'"" or the pacificatory rites for the well-being 
of the living. The ^rmulas uttered during it have 
regard to life and adverting of death. Effective 
measures are taken to ward off evil and to return 
to ordinary way of life. The mediaeval and the 
modern Smrtikaras enjoin the shaving and pairing 
of nails and bathing.”” But the Grhya-Sutras 
proscribe a very long procedure. The ceremony 
should be performed on the morning following the 
ninth night after death, i.e., on the tenth day. 

^ ew 55iii|{^ II 

nf(dt^ ^ !ir: i 

gnjift 3 aw ll Vama quoted by 

Jayarama on I’.U.S. iii. lO, 

109. A.G.S. iv. 5. 

110. The Antyestipaddhati by Harihara, 

68 
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A^valayana, however, recommends that it 
should be performed on the fifteenth of the wane. 
In the opinion of some authorities, the ceremony 
should fake place at the burning ground, while the 
others leave it with the mourners to select any 
place out of a town, whether it be the burning 
ground or not, that may be convenient. The 
relatives by blood, both male and female, having 
assemled at the selected place, a fire should be 
kindled and they should be requested to sit down 
on a bullock hide of a red colour, spread on the 
ground, with its neck side facing the East, and 
its hair directed towards the North, The relatives 
should bo requested in the following words 
“Ascend on this life-giving skin, asytuwishto 
live to a decrepit old age. According to your 
seniority, attempt carefully to abide on it. May 
the well-born and well-ad'^rned fire of this ceremony 
bestow long life on you. Even as days follow 
days, and seasons are attached to seasons; even 
as the young forsake not their elders, may Dhata 
so prolong the life of these prople according to 
their age”.^^^ 

In the modern ritual, the females are not 
required to attend this ceremony, as they perform 
it separately from the males, and the bullock-skin 
ns a symbol of life is not utilised, because in modern 

IIJ, A.U.S. iv. 5. 

U‘4 Ibid. 
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Hinduism it has become repulsive. The party 
having properly seated, the chief mourner should 
offer four oblations to the fire. The relatives 
should rise up and recite the Mantras, while 
touching a red bull. In ancient times, the women 
were asked to put on collyrium with the following 
words : 

“Let these women, who are not widowed, who 
have good husbands, apply the collyrioiis butter to 
their eyes; without tears, without disease, worthy 
of every attention, let these wives enter the 
house’’.* 

At present, this item has been dropped, as the 
women do not pirticipate owing to the Purdah 
system, and the popular currency of widowhood 
among the twice-born castes, which forbids any 
rejoicings on the part of the widow. Then the 
assembly should proceed towards the East, leading 
the bull with the words: 

“These men, forsaking the dead, are returning. 
This day we invoke the gods for our good, for 
success over enemies, and for our merriment. We 

113. i 

fisff nlfiwjT il B v. x. 7. 

i'he explanation of this verse is very contiovcrsal. 
According to some, it was recited when the women 
entred the home, wh»Ie others hold that it was recited 
when the widows mounted the funetal pyre of their 
husband^ bee J.K.A.S, xvi. pp. 201-14; xvii. 20. 
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proceed eastwards, haviag well sustained long 
lives” 

The chief wourner then recites another Mantra, 
and with a '^ami’ branch, efface the foot-marks of 
the bull that precedes the party. On the departure 
of the last man, the Adhvaryu should place a circle 
of stones behind him as a wall to prevent death 
from overtaking those that have gone forward, 
praying “I place this circle of stones for the 
living; May we and others not go beyond it in 
mid-life; may we all live a hundred autum ns, driving 
death away from this heap’*/^® The party then 
shofild repair to the house of the chief mourner. 
The fire that served the deceased is removed and 
extinguished outside. The new fire is kindled after 
the removal of the old. Now a feast takes place 
and the survivors follow the course of ordinary life. 

(£0) The StnaSana 

Another funeral ceremonies of the Hindus is the 
Pitrmedha or ^maSana, i.e , the building of a 
mound over the remains of a dead person. Burial 
of the dead is a custom whose origin can be traced 
back to the very early period of Aryan history.^ 

It must have proved a great incentive for erecting a 

114. A.Q.S. iv. L-. 

115. Ibid. 

116. B.P.S. i. 18. 

117. Schrader, Aryan Religion, li.B.E. vol, II, p. 11-57, 
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mound or tomb over the grave. Even at present, 
among the Christians and the Mohammadans, where 
burial is the universal custom, some kind of 
elevation is made over the body of the dead, and in 
the case of rich and notable persons tomb or 
mousoleum is buih. Thou;^h the Indo-Aryans 
gradually abandoned the custom of burial, they were 
still fond of perpetuating the memory of their 
departed relatives by building a mound over their 
lemains. In the Ve 'as we have no reference to 
this custom. But. the omission is not a sure 
proof of its nonexistence. The Brahmapas that 
are mainly concerned with rituals refer to it. In 
the J^atapatha Brahmana^^® there is a detailed 
description of the ^ma^ana ceremony. Not all the 
Grhyasutras describe it, which shows that it was 
not a universal practice. But the Grhyasutras*^® 
that deal with it, adopt the procedure of the 
^atapatha Brahmapa with some modifications. 
Among the Buddhists, however, the custom of 
raising a mound was very popular and the Hindu 
f^astrakaras reserved this honour for great saints, 
monks and Sanyasins only The Paddhatis make 
this custom optional and allot it a very 
insignificant position amidst the funeral ceremonies. 
In modern Hinduism, the raising a of mound is 

118. xiii. 8. 

119. A.G.S. iv. 5. 
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almost stopped and the building: of the Samadhis 
or Stupas is limited to a few religious celebrities. 

The questions for whom and at what time the 
SmaSana should be performed have given rise to 
ritual discussions and have been variously answered 
by different sohools of ritual. The lapse of time 
after the death, the season of the year and the 
presiding constellations are all considered, and 
preference is given to the new*moon day. 

After the spot is properly selected, on the day 
preceding the ceremony some plants are rooted up 
at that place. To the north of these plants earth 
is dug up and form this bricks, from six to twenty- 
four hundred, are made for building the mound, 
besides the number employed for packing. Now 
the urn containing the ashes of the dead is brought 
and placed between three Palana twigs driven into 
ground and a hut is erected over it. If the bones 
are not found in the trench where they were 
deposited, a very quaint procedure is followed. 
Some dust is taken from the spot or the dead man 
is called upon from the bank of a river, and 
creature that happens to fall upon an outspread 
cloth is regarded as the representative of the bones. 
Over the Palana twigs a vessel with many holes is 
placed, through which sour milk and whey trickle 
upon the urn. 

The ceremony proceedas with the trumpet blast 
and the sound of the lute. The company 
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ciroumambulates the spot, striking the left thigh 
with hands. The relatives assembled there fan the 
urn with the skirts of their garments. Some 
authorities prescribe songs and dance of females 
also. Variations and modifications of the above 
description are found in different schools. 

The 6ma^ana ceremony proper should take place 
during the first, the middle or the last part of the 
night. The party goes early in the morning to the 
place selected for the purpose. The spot must be 
cleared and surrounded by a rope supported by 
wood stakes. Its surface should be covered with 
small stones. On the ground furrows are opened 
with a plough drawn by six or more oxen acd 
various seeds are cast into them. In the middle 
of the ground a hole is made, into which gravel or 
saliferous earth is cast. Some quantity of milk 
from a cow whose youngone is dead should be 
placed in the hole to serve as food for the dead 
person. A piece of reed is immersed in a trench dug 
to the flouth of the hole evidently to serve the 
purpose of boat to the dead. Next the darbha 
grass is arranged in the figure of a man and the 
remains are laid upon it and covered with an old 
cloth. Then, the vessel containing the ashes is 
broken and over the bones a monument is built 
according to a fixed plan. Where the monument 
is erected up to a certain heights, food for the dead 
is enclosed within the walls. After the structure 
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is completed, earth is piled over the ^raa^aaa and 
water is poured over it from the jirs which are 
destroyed alter their use. The mound or Stupa 
thus built is the symbol of death and many devices 
are used to separate the world of living from that 
of the dead. The line of demarcation between them 
is drawn by means of lumps of earth, stones and 
branches of tree. Some formulas are also uttered to 
meet the same end. 

(^/) Offerings to the dead 

The last item of the funeral ceremonies of the 
Hindus comprises those offerings to the dead which 
ftre made during the S^aucha period.'The dead is 
regarded as still living iu a sense. The efforts of 
iho survivors are (o provide him with food and 
guide his footsteps to the paramount abode of 
the dead. 

During the Vedic periods, the Fathers were 
invited to partake the offerings in general,'^' 
but an indivisual invitation was hardly met with. 
This literary omission, however, does not negative 
the supposition that the offerings were made to 
the dead as the custom is prevalent in all the 
religions of the world. The Sutras'-' have got 
positive rules on the topic. They prescribe that 

120. P.G.S. iii. 10. 27-'. 8; The Kriyapaddhati by Gadadhara. 

121. B.V. X. 15. 

122. P.G S. iii. lO. 27-28. 
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a Pinda or a “ball of rice” should be offered 
to the dead on the first day. The ball was called 
“Pinda’’, because it was supposed to constitute 
the body of the Preta.^*® With the ball of rice 
water for ablution was poured out for him 
and he was called on by name. Milk and water 
were set out for him in the open air with the 
words, “Bathe here.” Perfumes and drink were also 
offered as well as a lamp to facilitate his progress 
through the utter darkness that enshrouds the road 
to the city of Yama.^-’^ Af east, which contained 
dishes of meat also, was given to the Bi*ahmans on 
the eleventh day.^* ' 

The Paddhatis on the (imeral ceremonies have 
fully developed this part of the ceremonies. 
They proscribe for every day after the cremation 
up to the twelfth, a particular kind of offering for 
a particular purpose. According (o them, on the 
first day, shouid be offered a rice ball, ajar of 
water and food articles for satisfying the thirst 
and hunger of the dead and building the veins of 
the would-he body of the dead. Darbhagrass 
for sitting, ointment, flowers, perfumes and 
lamps should also be set out for the dead. On 
the second day, offerings are made for 
constituting the ears, eyes and nose of the dead; 

12J. I on the above. 

124, A.G.S, iv, 5. 

125.1'.G.S. iii, 10. 4». 
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on the thirH day for neck, shoulders, arms and 
breasts, and so on up to the ninth day when the 
whole body of the dead is supposed to 
completed. On the tenth day the hair, beard 
and the nails of the survivors are pared and the 
Pindas offered to the dead and Yama for ending 
the Preta-state of the deceased. On the eleventh 
day follow a large number of ceremonies. In the 
beginning, ablution are offered to the dead and 
Lord Visnu is prayed to for the salvation of the 
’'’eta.^'-*’ It is quite a new feature in the funeral 
ce:-. monies where heavenly blessings are 
substituted by salvation. The most prominent 
item of this day’s peocedure is the Vrsotsarga^^*' 
or letting loose a bull and a heifer. Both the 
animals are bathed, adorned and branded with 
a discus and a trident. The following verse 
is uttered in the ears of the bull; 'The 
four-footed Lord Dharma is Iximself well-known 
as Vrsa or bull I adore Him with devotion; 
may He protect me’’.' Then they are married by 
fastening a piece of cloth to them, with "This 

l2/. I 

I) Q lOted by Gadadhara on 

P.G.S. ill 10, 
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husband, the be.st among all, has been given 
by me; the most charming of all the wivesi 
this heifer, has been given by me’. After this 
the pair is let loose and driven to the 
Southern direction “for ending the Preta-sondition 
of the dead and enabling him or her to 
cross the ocean of mortality’’.^®'’ The ceremony 
terminates with a feast to the Brahmans, who 
are called the Mahapatras and are eleven in 
number. They receive ample Dakpna and all 
sorts of gifts that are supposed to be transported 
to the next world through them for the future 
felicity of the deceased. The provision of food 
is made for full one year, as the dead is believed 
to reach the abode of Yama in one year. 

(22) Sapindi-Karam 

The ceremony of Sapiudikarna^’^^ or ‘uniting 
the Preta with the Pitaras’ takes place either on 
the twelfth day after the cremation, at the end of 
three fortnights or on thee xpiry of the year. The 
first day is prescrioed for those who maintain the 
sacrificial fire, the second and the third for the rest. 

The soul of the dead person does not reach the 
world ot the Pitaras at once. It remains separate 

130. aigtsE .I Ibid. 

131. The Katyayana-jraddha-Kalpasutra V. 1-2. A'itye?ti 
pad^hatl by Mariyaaabhatta. 
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from them for a time as a Preta or Spirit. During 
this period special offerings are presented to it. 
But after certain time, the dead man passes into 
the abode of the Fathers through the instrumentality 
ef Sapindikarana. 

On the dates prescribed for Sapindikarana. the 
Soda^a Sraddhas are performed in the beginning. 
Then four pots are filled with sesame seeds, perfumes 
and water. Three of them are offered to the 
Pitaras and one to the Preta, The contents 
of the Preta-pot are poured into the Pitr-pot with 
the woids, ‘‘These equal etc.” and the ceremonies 
are over. 

(SS) Spe'ial Gates 

Besides the normal ceremonies attendant on the 
natural death of an individual, many special cases 
are recorded in the Grhyasutras and the Smrtis. 
In the Vedic hymns the regular funeral ceremonies 
are described without any distinct reference to 
abnormal cases. Verses 2, 3, 4 and 35 of the 
Atharvaveda (xviii), however, may be assumed to 
point out such cases. The first of the above verses 
runs; “0 Agni, bring here all the Fathers, buried, 
cast away, burnt or exposed, to enjoy the offerings”. 
The most popular method of disposing of the dead 
in the Atharvavedic times was cremation, so the 
other cases mentioned above might have been 
abnormal. The burial, here, may refer to the burial 
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of children and ascetics, custom known to later 
literatures on funeral; casting away may be the 
casting away of inandicants dying in a forest 
which is mentioned in the Chandogya-Upanisad,*^ '^ 
or it n>ay refer to merely depositing dead bodies in 
a Samadhi as recognized in Buddhism;”* and the 
exposure may have been the exposure of the dead 
on trees as it is recorded in the ^atapatha 
Brahmana.^*"* These cases cannot refer to very 
primitive method of casting away or exposure of 
the dead or disabled persons proving a burden 
on the family, as it is supposed by some 
scholars. Rather they represent a special 

ceremonial in abnormal cases. This 
assumption can be supported by the fact that in the 
above Atharvavedic verses the Fathers are invited 
very affectionately and not remembered as cast 
away refuse's. Coming down to the Brahmanas, 
we find that the ^atapatha Brahmana,”'"' as already 
pointed out, mentions the exposure of dead bodies 
on trees, a custom certainly followed in the cases 
of homeless ascetics and beggars, who did not leave 
heirs behind them to perform their funerals. The 

132. vi. l^ 2, 3. 

133. iBuddhist India, pp. 78 ff 

134. iv. 5, 2. 13. 

135. Zimmer, Alt. I.ebsn, p 402. 

136. iv. 5. 2. 13, 
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Taittiriya-Aranyaka^®’ sjjeaks of the rite of 
Brahmamedha, performed at the death of a Brahman 
who had realized Brahman^hood. From the 
Chhandogya-Upaai?ad*®® we know that sometimes 
dead bodies were loft uncared for an<l no funeral 
ceremonies were performed specially in case of those 
who had entered into forest and pursued 
Brahmavidya and went to Brahmaloka from where 
there was no return. 

The most systematic treatment of I he abnormal 
cases has been given in the Grhyasutras, where, 
after a thorjugh classification, the ceremonies were 
codified. Baudhayana^®** in his Pityraedhasatras 
has described almost all the irregular cases of funeral 
ceremonies. The Smytis do not develop the ritual 
but prescribe different types of S^aucha to be 
observed and the Praya^chittas to be performed in 
such cases. The later Paddhatis and the Prayogas 
follow the ritual described in the Grhyasutras, 
though these have evolved a few new ceremonies 
e.g., the Jivachohradtiha not found in the earlier 
literature. 

The first special funeral rite was that of the 
Ahitagnia or the householder, who maintained all 
the three Fires. He distinguished himself from 
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the rest of the society by his religious regularity. So 
it was thought necessary to accord him special 
funeral. According to Baudhayana,^^“ Homas should 
be performed before and after his death and his 
sacrificial utensils should be burnt on a separate pyre 
with his efiigy made of KnSa grass. It should be noted 
that ASvalayana^^^ prescribes the burning of 
sacrificial vessels with the dead body itself in a 
normal funeral. He, undoubtedly, records the earlier 
practice, when the sacrifices were offered more 
regularly The Smrtis differentiate between the 
cremation and A^aucha of an Ahitagni and of an 
Anahi^agni. Vriddha-Yajnavalkya^'** says, “The 
Ahitagni should be burnt with the Three Fires, 
Anahitagni with one and the rest with the 
Laukikagni.’’ In the opinion of Aiigira,^'^® the 
period of impurity in the case of an Ahitagni 
should begin from his cremation ( which may be 
postponed for certain reasons), but that of the 
Anahitagni from the diy of his death. In modern 
practices, however, the distinction is not well 
preserved as the sacrificial religion has declined and 
only a few Agnihotrins maintain the Three Sacred 
Fires at present. 


140. Ibid. ii'. 1. 

141. A.G.S. 

142. Quoted by Vijnane^vari on Yaj. S. iii. 1.9. 

143. Ibid. iii. 1. 21. 
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Another special rite is that of children They 
are not full men, so their funeral must differ from 
that of the adult. Their tender body should be 
spared the fierce flames of hre; their innocent life 
neither inflicts so much impurity upon the family 
nor it requires so much purification as the worldly 
life of the householders. Children do not also 
require in the next world all the necessities of the 
terrestrial life, because they are not accustomed 
to them in this world. These ideas underly the 
special rite accorded to children. Baudhayana^’*'* 
says that Pitrmedha should not be performed in the 
case of the uninitiated boys and unmarried girls. 
According to him,‘'‘® in the case of abortion, 
the abortive child should be buried and the performer 
becomes instantly purified after a bath with 
clothes on. In the opinion of Paingya/ however, 
the abortion entails impurity for a period of ten 
days upon the mother. A child, whose teeth have 
not come out, should be buried with the recitation 
of Pranava^*’ denied to the abortive child. A 
child before two, Paraskara^'*® says, should be 

H4. 

I 6. I. 

l45. Ibid. iii. 6. 2. 

H6. Quoted by Vijnane^vara Y^j. S. iii, 1. 20. 

147. H.l’.S. iii. 6. 3. 

148. P.G.S. iii. 10. 4, 5. 
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buried without crematiou Manu^^” differs from 
the above authorities and prescribes that “The 
relations of the dead child below two should take 
it out of the village, should decorate its person 
with garland and clothes and leave it in open air 
( or bury it beneath the earth ); collection of bones 
should not be done in this case Neither the child 
should be cremated nor it should be offered water 
oblations”. But he'®“ allows an option in the 
case of a child whose teeth have co ne out, and 
Baudhayana even recommends cremation if desired 
by the relatives.^’^ At present the burial of 
children are performed in some localities, but in 
the majority of cases they aro thrown away into 
rivers and no impurity is observed. 

The next special rite is that of a (jarbhini or a 
pregnant woman, who dies in her pregnancy, 
Baudhayana'’^ .says that she should be carried to 
the cremation ground. After saving the child she 
should be burnt properly with the additional gift 
of an Asfakadhenu, a Tiladhenu and a Bhuinidhenu. 
The ceremonies following cremation should be the same 
as usual. At present in such cases no attemp is 
made to save the child and it is burnt with the 

lit 'i.s. V. ri;-70. 

150. ^3^11 I 

IlfT 9f3 II M.S. V. 71. 

151. IIP.S. iii. h, 4. 

154. Ibid. iii. 9. 1. 
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mother, aod the fimeral ceremonies are the sa?ne as 
in normal cases. The modern Paddhatis^*® 
prescribe special ceremonies for a woman dying 
in her confinement or monthly course. According 
to them, her dead body shoult be bathed with water 
from a jar, in which Panchagavya is mixed. It is, 
certainly, done to purify her body which is 
contaminated with the impurity of the childbirth 
or the menstrual flow. Then the Prajapatyahutis 
are offered and the body is covered with new 
clothes and burnt. But the cremation is 
distinguished by not burning the corpse 
entirely. 

The funeral of the Parivrajakas, retired 
ascetics and mendicants, form another class by 
itself. They are the persons, who have given 
up all worldly attachments and have realized 
the Brahman or the Universal Soul. Their goal 
in life is not the attainment of the Pitrloka 
nor of the Svarga, but the acquirement of 
Brahrnaloka or salvation. Therefore, both 
socially and religiously, they are above the 
ordinary householders. Hence their last sacrament 
must bo different from that of those, who are 
after worldly pursuits and heavenly pleasures. 
The first mention of the funeral of a realized 

153, I ht' Kriy apatUiluili by ' uidadliara, 
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Brahman is made in the Taittiriya Aranyaka’ ’’* 
where it is called Brahmarnedha. The Bandliay ma 
Gfhyasutra^ ®''describes the funeral ceremony of a 
Parivrajaka as follows. The dead body should belaid 
in a ditch and the begging bowl placed on his 
belly with the appropriate verses. Then his 
Kamandalu should be filled with water and 
put on his right hand. Next the ditch should 
be covered with earth and a mound should be 
raised on it to save the corpse from the 
carnivorous aninialsT''^ The performance of this 
duty to the Parivrajakas is regarded very 
meritorious.^®® The post*cremation ceremonies 
are prohibited in the case of a Sanyasin.®® '' 

This custom is still followed in certain sects of 
the ascetics. Rut after the transition of Hinduism 
from Vedism or Brahmanism to Puranism and 
Tantrism, Sanyasa came to be regarded as 
Kalivarjya. Though f^ankaraoharya broke this 

l55 'Ihe I'aittirlya-Ar.-nyaka, iii. 

156. UP..\iii. 11. 

157. I 

I iii. 11 Later on, in case of distin 
guished this mound developed into a memorial, 

158. I ll/id. iii. 11.1. 
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prohibition by his example, Sanyasa never became 
popular in Hinduism again. The modern Sadhua 
belong to different sects, following .Tnanamarga 
or Bhaktimarga, and they cannot be properly called 
Sanyiisins. Some of the sects practise burial but 
the majority nf them prefer waterburial and their 
last offices are completed with a grand feast to the 
Sadhus and the Brahmans The present custom of 
breaking the skull of an ascetic is based on the 
Upanisadi, belief that the soul of a Brahmajnani 
escapes through the Brahmarandhra or a hole on the 
top of head.So the skull is broken to facilitate the 
departure. The Sanyasins are not cremated, 
because being purified by the fire o! spiritual 
knowledge and merged in Brahman, they do uot 
require material fire to sanctify their body and 
convoy the soul to the next world.’' "’ 

Men, dying in distant lands away from their 
homes, form another category. Here too 
Baudhayana”” is the first Sutrakara who 
describes the ceremonies in detail. The relations, 
when informed of the death, should bring the 
dead body, if preserved, or the bones for the proper 
funeral. Tn the latter case, thirty, three bones 

|| ch. u. viu, o6 

16 'a Vifle the YatAarnsskara a p.irt wt the I’ratapaiiiuasiihlia, 
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should be selected from ditfereut limbs, as the mao 
was supposed to _ consist of thirty-three/“ “ Hut 
when the bones ware not available and only the 
direction was known/® ^ the Preta was called by 
name from that direction, an olfigy of the man was 
made on the black deerskin, sacrificial vessels were 
placed on it, Kuia grass was scattered on these 
articles and the cremation was performed When 
no clue of the persons gone abroad was found and 
he was believed to be dead, his funeral ceremonies 
were performed as described above. In such cases, 
sometimes, a few of the supposed dead persons came 
back home. They had got to be revived again with 
the proper Sarnskaras,^®® from the Conce|)tion to 
the Vivaha, as they were socially dead and no body 
would keep contact with them. At present the 
same ritual is followed but people do not evince 
any hurry about the funeral of missing persons, 
and their Antyesti is performed when the 
possibility of their return is over. 

A peculiar by novel practice ofJlvachchraddha^'’’^ 
has come into existence in modern time. By an 
orthodox Hindu it is believed ahat his proper 
funeral is essential for his Sadgati. ( heaven or 
salvation ). In case he has pot no sons, or when 
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he is I oubtful whether his Antyesti will be 
properly performed by his children or not, he 
becomes anxious to see that it is duly done in his 
life-time, IIis person is represented by an effigy 
and the entire ceremonies are performed as usual. 
There is, however, a popular superstition that 
persons, whoso Antyesti is performed in their life¬ 
time, die very soon. So only a few dare to do so 

Those whj die of accidents are also treated as 
special cases. According to Baudhayana,’those, 
who die of wounds caused by weapons, 
administration of poison, choking by a siring, 
drowning in water, fall from a mountain or a tree 
etc,, do n )t deserve a funeral. Most probably 
they were throw 1 away into water or cast awa/ 
into forests. At present, however, they are 
ajcordei funeral ceremonies after performing 
certain Praya^chittasThe idea underlying the denial 
of funeral in this case was that these persons could 
not be admitted into the Pitploka; therefore it was 
futile to undergo the botherations of tedious 
ceremonies.But the Gautama-Dharmasutra 
syas that the survivors could perform the 

105. iil. 7, 1. H<* rccoj^ni/es an exception 

'ii. 7. 2 
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Udakakarma etc. if they liked * The majority 
of the Snirtis, however, prohibit the observance 
of S^aucha and performance of ceremonies, as no 
impurity is caused by their death. 

The Patitas or fallen are also regarded as 
special cases. According to Manu,*”* an apostate, 
a man born of Pratiloma marriage, a suicide, a 
Pasanda, an adultress, a woman causing abortion 
or hating her husl)and eU'. should not be given 
a funeral, yajnavalkya includes thieve.s also in 
the same class. The reason behind this prohibition 
is that these people are lost to society on account 
of their unsocial habits and, therefore, they are not 
entitled to the social privilege of deriving benefit 
from a Sarhskiira. At present such cases are not 
detected or publicly accepted, and many of the 
fallen pass as ordinary householders. 

{2i) The Primitive Nature of the Ceremonies 

The funeral ceremonies, though often repeated 
and tedious, are of the simlest type. In no other 
field of Hinduism the primitive beliefs regarding 
life and death survive so insistently as in the naive 
funeral operations. The next world is nothing but 

ib7.i 
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the replica of this earth, and the n^eds of the dead 
are the same as those of the living. Throughout 
the ceremonies the prayers are offered for the 
sensuous enjoyments and ease of the dead. We do 
not find any indication of the desirD for his or her 
spiritual benefit, salvation or beatitude. The 
prayer for freedom from the cycles of birth and 
death is very casual and could be discovered only 
in the latest phase of the ritual. The whole 
pertorrnanee is of the most primitive kind, and 
speaks of a period of remote antiquity. 
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CONCLUSION 
(1) Life a Mystery and an Art 

Lifp has beea a great mystery to mau. Its 
origin, growth, decadence and disappearance have 
always exeeroised his thoughts and emotions. The 
Hindu Samskaras were just an attempt to fathom 
and to facilitate the flow of this mystery. Through 
observations and experiences and through 
faultering and confidence of ages the ancient 
Hindus realised that life was an art like any 
other art in the world. It require! cultivation 
and refinement Man born and left to himself 
was a mass of elements, crude and brutal and 
slightly removed from his fellow citizens of 
the forest. His life stood in need of as much 
care, protection and cultivation as a plant in 
a garden, crops in a field and an animal in a 
cattle farm. The Sarhskaras involved conscious 
elfortsto meet this need. The seers and the sages 
of yore, to their light and resources, tried to 
transform crude animality into refined 
humanity. 

(2) a Cycle 

As in philosophy so in rituals life was 
regarded as a cycle. It starts where it ends. 

61 
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From birth to death it is a continuous series 
of incidents moving round a nucleus of desire 
to live, to enjoy, to think and ultimately to 
retire. All the Samskaras and their ceremonies 
emanate from the centre of life and are concurrent 
with its circumference. The Gfhyasutras, the 
oldest manuals of the Samskaras start with the 
Vivaha ( Marriage Ceremonies ), because marriage 
was supposed to be the centre of life which 
supports and sustains all social activities. The 
Smrtis, however, begin with the conception of 
a child in the womb of its mother, as, 
obviously, the life of an individual germinates 
here, and they end with the Antye^ti ( Funeral 
Ceremonies), which apparently mark Ihe end of 
an individual life Between births and deathsi 
like life, the Sariiskaras revolve. 

(Sj Dogma a Conscious Development 

In the beginning, the Samskaras, though not 
automatic, were spontaneous. There was no 
dogma and there was no code. Precedent was 
the only authority; the question of rationale did 
not arise. When in cour.se of time the various 
'Veremonies connected with the Sathskaras 
developed and they were amplified according to 
the social sentiments and needs, a conscious 
attempt was made at the codification of the 
Sariiskaras and dogmas were fixed. This provided 
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for. the stability of the institutional aspect of 
the Saiiiskaras, but it hindered its spontaneous 
growth which resulted in its stultification and 
decay. 


(4) The Proetdure 0 / the, Smskaras 


The forms and procedure of the Saiiiskaras 
were suggested by observation and reasoning. 
Even in early times there were elaborate and 
distinct procedures of the Sarhskaras. Their 
precise origin in lost in the depth of antiquity 
but it is certain that they originated in social 
needs and in course of time they assumed a 
religious garb. Symbols and taboos played an 
important part in the |)rocedural development of 
the Saifiskaras. 


(Ti) The Place of the Samkaras in Hinduism 
(i) Samskdjas took Li/e a^ a whole 

In the beginning of civilizations life was much 
simpler than it is at present and it was not 
divided into compartments. Social institutions, 
beliefs, sentiments, arts, sciences etc. were all 
closely interwoven. The Samskaras covered all 
these fields of life, Religion was an all-embracing 
factor in ancient times and rituals were giving 
sanctity and stability to all possible incidents 
in life, and, to this end, they were utilising all 
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the moral and material resources of the world to 
which man had an access. The aim of the 
Sarhskaras was to create conditions for the 
development of an inte^prated personality of an 
individual, who can adjust himself with the 
world around him believed to be full of human 
and superhuman forces. 

{ii) Samkarat aitd the Three Piths of Life 

When in course of time the complexitiss of life 
increased and distinctions in action came to be 
made, the Hindus recognized three definite paths 
of Iif0--(1) Karma-marga (the Path of Action ), 
( 2 ) Upasana*marga ( the Path of Meditation and 
Worship) and ( 8 ) Jnana-rnarga (the Path of 
Knowledge). Though the Samskaras were 
sufficiently comprehensive in their scope orginally, 
they came to be included, later on, in the Path of 
Action ( Karma-marga ) alone. The first Path of 
life was a preparatory step to the second and 
the third ones, moant for the purification of 
mind (Chitta-^uddhi ). Tlierefore though the 
Sariiskaras were not of the highest importance 
in life, they were of the jirimary importance 
and thus essential for every individual. As a 
matter .of fact they provided a necessary 
training for a higher type of culture intellectual 
and spiritual. 
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(Hi) Philosophic,al Ind'if/erejice and Hostilitp 
towards the Samkaras and their econcAliation 
with Philosophy 

Tndian philosophical attitude towards life 
centred round the idea that temporal life, in its 
last analysis, is futile and that a permanent 
state of consciousness transcending the earthly 
existence is to be reached. The Sarnskaras 
which blessed the mundane affairs of life were 
looked down upon by retiring aspirants after 
the transcendental values of life. Some of the 
Upanisadio thinkers derided all sacrifices, including 
the Sarhskaras, and compared them with frail 
boats unfit for crossing the ocean of mortality. 
But the classical Hindu mind, being synthetic 
and taking a. balanced view of life, was able to 
reconcile ritualism with philosophy and under 
the same sacrificial canopy, side by side with 
most elaborate sacrifices, the highest metaphysical 
quBstiones were raised and discussed. The 
Charvakas ( Materialists ), the Buddhists and the 
Jains (Heterodox Religions ) attacked rituals in 
vain. The Charvakas, having no rituals and 
dogmas to rest upon, died out. The Buddhist 
and the Jain churches developed their own 
rituals, leavinsf their laityt to follow the popular 
rituals current in the society. The Brahmanical 
thinkers never tried to discard them, perhaps, 
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thinking th'it people could not live without some 
kind of ceremonies; the Sathskaras, being best of 
them, received their approval. 

(iv) Samkdras and Puranic Hinduitm 

The development of Puranic Hinduism 
sj'nchronized with the decline of the Vedic religion 
and the gravity of religious life shifted from 
home—the venue of the Sathskaras—to the places 
of pilgrimage and the temples. The emphasis 
was laid on idol-worship. But, though the b'g 
sacrifices fell into disuse, the Sathskaras survived 
with the change that some of them, e.g., the Tonsure 
and the Upanayana, in some cases, came to be 
performed at a temple instead of at home. The 
Samskar<as were so closely associated with the 
personal life of an individual that they clung to 
him or her through all changes and vicissitudes. 
Their hold on life was so strong that even some 
of the deities had to undergo some of these 
Sariiskaras. 

(0) The Achievements 0 / the Samkdras 

The Sariiskaras helped in the refinement and 
purification of human life, facilitated the 
development of personality, imparted sanctity 
and importance to human body, blessed all 
material and spiritual aspirations of man and 
ultimately prepared him for an easy and happy 
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exit from this world of complexitis and problems. 
They also helped in the solution of the many 
social problems of importance. For example, 
the Garbhadhana (Conception) and other pre-natal 
Sarhskaras were connected with sex-hygiene and 
eugenics. When the latter had not developed as 
independent branches of science, the Sarhskaras 
were the only educative agenc es in these matters. 
Similarly, the Vidyarambha (Learning of Alpha¬ 
bets) and the Ssriiskivras begin!ng from the 
Upanayan (Initiation) to the Saniavartan 
(Returning Home from the Teacher’s, are all of 
highly educational importance In early societies 
there was no secular agency to enforce compulsory 
education upon the masses. The Sirhskaras, being 
compulsory, served this purpose. Fvery child, 
if he was not mentally and physically invalid, 
was to undergo a compulsory course of education 
involving learning and strict discipline. This 
maintained the intellectual and cultural level of 
the ancient Hindus. The Vivaha Saihskara 
( Marriage) regulated a number of sexual and 
social problems by laying down definite rules on 
the types and forms of marriage, the limitations of 
marriage, the selection of parties and the nuptials. 
"No doubt, these rules tended to make society 
static but they also added to the stability and 
happiness of social groups and family life. The 
last Sarhskara, the Antye§ti (Funerals) combined 
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the duties of a house-holder towards the dead and 
the living. It was a wonderful combination of 
family and social hygiene and consolation for the 
survivors. Thus, the Sarhskaras operated in the 
practical life as a graduated scheme of human 
life and its development. 

( 7 ) The. DerMne of the Sainskaraii 

Like other socio-religious institutions the 
Sarhskaras also, after serving their purpose for a 
long time, declined in course of time due to their 
internal weaknesses and external circumstances, 
which developed in the history of the Hindus, 
The creative stage of the Saihskaras was followed 
by the critical, conservative and imitative ones, 
when the Saihskaras were codilied, commoatod 
upon, compiled and confusedly and poorly 
imitated. The result was that they Leeame static 
and stultified and lost I heir power of elasticity 
and adaptation. The time and ideology under 
which they evolved wore loft far behind and new 
social and religious forces were operating in the 
society, which did not fully conform to old social 
and religious institutions. Buddhism, Jainism 
and the many now cults of devotion diverted the 
at tention of the people from ritualistic exactitude 
to devotional practices of worship. The linguistic 
difliculty was also rosjjonsible for the decline of 
the Saihskaras. The Mantras recited in the 
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Sa.liskaras were from the Vedas and the procedure 
of the Sarhskaras was couched id archaic Sanskrit 
and the both have continued to be so till to-day. 
Though Sanskrit has ceased to be the popular 
language of India and is intelligible to only a few 
learned persons, the priests have never cared to 
change the language of the Saifiskaras, as they are 
always anxious to preserve the mystic and obscure 
nature of the religious ceremonies. The natural 
consequence is the apathy and indifference of the 
masses towards the Sarhskaras, which have become 
a sealed book to them, 

A far-reaching cause of the deceline of the 
Sarhskaras was the development of the society 
from its primitive conditions and the bifurcation 
and specialisation of the different branches of 
human activities. Originally the Sarhskaras 
combined religious beliefs and practices, social 
customs and laws, educational schemes, rules 
regarding health and hygiene etc. In course of 
time all these aspects of human life developed 
more or less independently. So the Sarhskaras 
lost most of their contents and importance ; only 
its religious sanctity survived in its truncated 
form. The Sariiskaras, which once constituted a 
serious attempt at the reformation of man, were 
reduced to mere ceremonies. The Sarhskaras to-day 
are in the majority of cares a matter of routine 
bereft of effective inlluence, 
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Hinduism assimilated foreign|_;elements in its 
fold throughout its long history. These elements 
conformed to the broad outline of Hinduism, but 
they did not find minute ritualistic details 
congenial to them. They performed the most 
important Saihskaras like the Vivaha (Marriage) 
and the Antyesti (Funeral), which they could not 
escape, but they had little use of the minor ones. 
The advent of Islam in India eclipsed Hindu 
culture and in the mijor part cf the country there 
was no free opportunity to jerform religious rites. 
For their safety the masses abstained from 
ostentacious ritualistic procedure and only a few 
orthodox families performed them at their great 
risk. The later and modern impact of materialism 
Irom the west has attacked Hindusim on a 
ditfereui |dano, 'fhrough western ediicational 
.system and foreign medium of instruction it has 
uprooted the majority of young people receiving 
this new education from their moorings both 
intellectually and emotionally. It has made its 
converts hostile towards the traditional life of the 
country, sceptic towards spiritual values of life 
and impatient of any religious discipline. They 
are getting lo.st lo the very aacrarnonlal t ouception 
of life. This constitutes the gravest menace to the 
Sariiskaras. The only :aving feature for the 
Samskara.s is the reaction which is visible to*day 
agaiu.st materiahsm in a serious section of 
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humanity, which may restore the religions and 
spiritual values to man in future again. 

(8) Remtalum and the Samskaras 

In the nineteenth century in India the impact 
of western influences, was on the one hand, 
capturing the mind of a large number of young 
people, on the other hand, it created a reaction 
against it led by nationalistic cultural movements. 
The more orthodox of them, like the Arya Samaja 
and the Sanatana Dharma movements, sought to 
defend the Hindu community firstly by retorting 
to the charges hurled by the foreigners against the 
Hindu religion and culture and secondly by 
reviving the old social and religious institutions 
with some reforms and simplification, so that they 
might attract the educated people intellectually. 
The Samskaras werer evived with a zeal and they 
appealed to the people for some time, but they are 
loosing their influence again. The real question is 
not the West versus the East; it is the Old versus 
the New. The Sariiskaras originated in the hoary 
past when the problems and the needs of the 
society were different from what they are to-day; 
the mind of the people was working under an 
ideology which was ))eculiar to its age. To-day 
the society has ^«hanged; the man has changed 
accordingly ; his beliefs, sentiments and aspirations 
have all undergone change. Unless the Srihskhras 
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are also transformed in the light of new 
developments, they cannot appeal to the new mind, 

(9) Prospects 

The Sarhskaras were the expression of human 
beliefs, sentiments, aspirations, hopes and fears, 
and they catered for human needs. With changes 
in life they are bound to change. To-day the very 
conception of life has undergone change. By 
scientific discoveries many mysteries of life have 
been solved and man’s control over his environment 
has immensely increased. Many natural forces 
which were feared or respected have become docile 
servants of man. Material resources of life are 
getting multiplied. Many fields of life which were 
regarded sacred have now become secular. So, the 
awe and reverence with which the religious rites 
were performed are diministhing gradually. But in 
spite of all these changes in the material aspects 
of the world, certain central mysteries of [life and 
some fundamental needs of human existence will 
remain. Though the evolutionary process of life 
has been analysed and studied, the origin of 
life, its constituents and their*«combinations are 
still puzzling the human mind, and there does not 
.seem to be any possibility of solving the central 
problem of life satisfactorily. At the source of 
life man is even*’^to-day experiencing^ the mystic 
touch of the invisible. This fact will keep alive 
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the religious sentimoDts in man. Though the 
magic hold of religion in some helds of life will be 
loosened, the human heart will not part with that 
sanctity which is imparted by religious sanction. 
The consecration of life will never cease. Similarly 
the fact that life is an art and it requires conscious 
and planned efforts for its cultivation and 
refinement will never die out. The art of 
race-culture and nation-building will always form 
an important part of human porogress. The 
Saihskaras will change their old garbs and will 
asBUQie new shapes. 
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general 

A I 

Abhimantrana, 864, 368. 
Abhi?iachana, a ceremony 
358, 403, 427. 

Abhyudayika ^raddha, addi- 
tion of, to the ritual proper i 
by Prayogas and the Pad- 
dhatis, 101; a preliminary 
ceremony before Veda* 
rainbha Saihskara, 213. 

^ Achara, as one of the ! 

sections of Smrtis, 13. | 

Acharya, importance of, ! 
was recognized even for ' 
Rralftnavidya, 132; the 
problemof taking the child 
to, 212, 213; seiection of 
and qualification of, stated 
by Yaraa, 214; teaching ex¬ 
pected from, 215; his part 
in Upanayana, 216-, his part 
in Kaupina, 221; his part 
in Girdle tying, 223-, his 
part in Sacred Thread 
Saihskara, 226; a staff was 
given by, to the student, 
229; touching of heart be¬ 
tween student & Acharya. 
238; takes the charge of 
student, 234, his part in 
S&vitrl Mantra, 236; com¬ 
plete harmony between stu¬ 
dent and Acharya required 
240; nominal performer of 
SaihBkara, 243; permission 
of, required by the student 
for performance of Sama- 
vartana; remuneration to be 

i fiven by the student who 
eavas him, 266; many com- 
farta,{»09anted to the stu¬ 
dent at the time of Sams- 


INDEX 

vartana by, 268; gift to, 364; 
Dak^ina to, 368; Nuptial 
fees of, according to Grhya- 
suira, 384. 

Aohyuta, according to Garga, 
naming after month deity 
beginning from, 139. 

Aditya Piirana 17, 92,128, 
Agni, while performing the 
Chaturthikarma the hus¬ 
band invited the help of, 42; 
or Fire, a constitutent of 
Saihskara; 58; its impor- 
ance to Ancient Hindus, 
61; its important place in 
Saihskara; assumed the role 
of Grahapati, 59-60.; regard, 
ed as the director of rites 
and morality by Hindus, 
62; prasie of. for AyiiSva, 
126; deity of Kyittika, 137; 
offerings to, 143; a Sacred 
Fire, 236-237; the most 
brilliant element in the 
world, 240; two ahntis of 
I ghee were offered tc, 244; 

; mythical god, 328; 4^10 bride 
i was supposed to be a wife 
1 of, 349-376; bride worships 
to, with her husband 850; 
prayers were offereb to, for 
i valient sons, 861; bride’s 
fourth Pati or Lord ‘ 877- 
387-399; sacrifice offered to, 
37:^, 40O-401; Pradakfipft 
round 380; 422, 423, 486, 
437,443,466,468, treatment 
of, given in Srautastttras, 
19; 312,460. 

A g ni-Parikramapaifa, 364. 
Agui-Pradaksipa, 863,867. 
Agni Purapa, 16,482; note. 
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Agni Sthapana, 367; 

Agni Stoma,f33: 

Agni Tattva, 377. 399. 

Ahavanlya (fire), 431. 

Ahitagni 471. 

AhitagnIya-Hou««-holder, 470 

Ahuta, one of the heads of 
Pakayajhas, 

Aitareya, 131. 

Aitareya Brahamana, 7, 286. 

Ajina, 7 the deer skin, 7, 228. 

Ak§aralekhana, 179. 

Ak§ararambha-Vidya ranibha, 
179, 185 

Aksarasvikara na-V idy aram*- 

bha, 179. 

Aksataropana, 357. 

Altekar, Dr. A. S„ 178 201, 
209, 219, 225 

Anadhyaya.s, rules of, in 
Dharma Sutras, 13. 
Anabilagni, 471. 

Aftgira, a list of, contains 
Saihskaras, 25, 35, :'0; his 
analogy on the formation 
and development of perso¬ 
nality, 51. desi endauts of, 
166; 198. 471. 

Ananyapurvika, 336, 341. 

Ananta, 139. I 

Anasuya, story of, 319. ' 

Annapradana, a Sarhskara, 
11, 31, 32, 34, 33, 76; its ori¬ 
gin, iM; its history, 152; 
special significance of, 156- ! 
167. { 

Anteva8in,7. i 

Antye§ti» a Saiiiskara, 
(funeral ceremonies), 2 , 11 * 
3 I 5 neglected in Grbya 
stltras, Dharmasutras, 
Smrtis work, 37-385 recog- ; 
nised as a Suhskara, some ' 
Gtahyasutras. Manu, i 
T&jflaTalkya, Jatukar^ya, 
enuitiarate it in the list of , 


Sarhskaras, 38s in the present 
thesis it has lound its 
proper place among the 
Samskaras, 38; 407; des¬ 
cribed in Grahyasutra ,4285 
477 478. 482, 487. 

Ant>esti-Paddhati, by Hari- 
hara, 4 6 note, 487- 466 
note, 457 note, 467 note. 
Anuchana. ( who has read 
only the Vedangas ), 83. 

Anuloma, marriage, permi- 
ssil)le in the Vedic time, 
3()6. 

Annratiha, Nakgatraname, 

l:r. 

Anustarani, an old cow or a ^ 
po.it,411.4i9,436,488,439. 

A pa-hrirga, 455. • 

Apararka, 180 his remark on 
Upanayana. :95,: 230, 264, 

_ 303, 

Apastaihba, Dharmasutra of 
16,19,; 20,84,; endorsed the 
view ot‘ Baudhilyana, bn 
proper nlights for Garbh^- 
dhana, 87; his opinon on 
object of purification in 
Rimantonnayana Saiiiskara, 
108; 197, 222 , 288, 301.; on 
qualification of bride 340- 
:.41-, forbids to marry a girl 
whose name ends in ‘r’ or 
‘1’, 373. 

Apastamba, Grahyasutra of, 
301, 403 note. 

Apastariiba Smrti of, on 
A'-iira marriege, 283. 

Apri. hymns, 301. 

Aptoryama, its Sapta«Soma- 
yajna Saiisthab, 08 . 

Aranyaka, concerned with 
philosophical subject, 8 $ 
referance to funeral ceremo¬ 
nies found in 428i 480, 488, 
442. 
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^rdrak^at^ropa^a, is amon^ 
the last ceremonies of 
marraiage, 357. 

Arghya, 353, 366 367, 3 )8, 
893. 

Arnidanaiii 358, 

Ar§a, form of marriage, 271, 
286, 288 , 289. 

Artha^astra, 181. 

Artliavada 7, 302. 

Arundhati, 354? star of, to be 
shown to bride in marriage 
rites^385. 

Ariini, 193, 207, 212 note. 
Ary a girl, connect ion of, 
with Sudra was a joke in 
courts accord i ng t o Yaj i ir v- 
eda, 306, 306; ni'^rriage 
between prohibited, 311. 
Aryama, god, 379. 348, 117, 

. 137, 378, 3115, 400. 

Aryan, a corurnunity, 8; 
theory of refinment t o be¬ 
come a full-fledged A rva,48; 
became well establish'd in 
India. 89;seeking expan)'ion 
in India, 95; civilized, 333, 
ancient branch of, Parsis, 

, 423; becomes agriculturist- 
222; has to devote t he peri 
od of youth to edu ation 
209, U pa nay ana is ei-sent- 
ial for 210, pastoral lite of, 
221, lor him marriaio was 
meant to be periminent 
and regular, 269; girl, no 
one could marry her, 
without Upanayana, 189. ! 
masters, Basis came into , 
contact with their Aryan 
masters, 306. people, 
/Senart’s opinion on. ' oncer- 
ning marriage, 295; life of, 
became luxurious, 321; 416, 
were not willing to form 
; patrimonial relationwith i 


non-Aryans, 186 raee, Bra¬ 
hman was the teacher of, 
202; a militant race, 110| 
probability of ratyas asan 
Aryan race, 206. religion, 
6, 58 ,5 Brahman was a 
(‘ustodian of, 203; Vratyas 
were not Aryan in reli¬ 
gion, 206; 460, society, Da- 
si putras bet^Mine very com¬ 
mon in, 3U5; Vratyas were 
discarded from the social 
previleges of the, 204. 
Aryandoin, doors of, were 
open to Vratyas if they 
sought admission into 
Aryan 'Society, 206. 

Arya Sarhaja, orthodox 
Hindu, sought to defend 
Hindu community, 491, 
Asajatiya, 302. 

A^aucha, rules of, in Dharma 
Sutras, 13; .20, 307, 448, 
450, 451, 453,; offerings 

t'» the dca : at the time of, 
464:470, 471, 479. 
A.^uui-rohanam, a ceremony, 
353, 358, ’380, 396. 
A^valayana S nrti, 48, note. 
A^rania, (s). 9; stages of life^ 
<3; theory of, established 
in Upani^iic period, 191| 
though recoj/nized, was 
not uiiiver>ally obse¬ 
rved, 2 U 8 ; Diiarmasiltras 
recommend to pass through 
all the four A^ramas 261; 
student would incur sin by 
spending some days with¬ 
out anv particular ASrama^ 
254, ; theory of, 262, 263, 
_ system of, 329. 
A^ram-Dharma, develop the 
social aspect of the Sailisk- 
aras that was simply sugge- 
ted in the Orhyastltras^ 18. 
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Aetakadheflu, addition of 
gilt, 473. 

Astakahoma. 29. 

Asthi-Chayana, 45 5. 

Asthi-SafichayaDa, 418; refe¬ 
rence to, in A^valayana, 
454. 

A^taphalidana, 357i 

Astrology, 136. 

Asura, form of marriage, 

4, 271, 272, 281, 283 285, 
28:3, 292. 

Ai^valaya na, 31; his opinion 
on object of purification in 
Simantonayana Sarhskara, 
108; on greeting name, 138; 
147» 162note; 224 note. 232; 
241,245 272, on Gahdharva 
form of marriage, 277; 
on Prajapatya form of 
marriage, 286; 288,395 note, 
431, 439, 440,; on Asthi- 
Sahchayana, 454, 456, ; on 
6 anti Karma, 458, 471. 

A^valayana Grhyasutra, 19, 
30, its opinion on different 
long names, 134; its obser 
ration on Pai^acha form of 
marriage, 273; 306: 311; its 
opinion on a Standard bea¬ 
utiful woman, 331; 335, 

355 366, 418, 428, 442, 433. 

A^vaJayani Smrti, 92 105; 
lays down duties of the 
husband, 114; 

A^vamedha, a sacrifice, 10. 

AiSvayuji, seasonal festivals, i 
34. 

ASvayuji, in, Sapta-Paka- 
YajSa-Samstha, 33. 

ASvin, 81, 282,137,138,359. 

A^vinikumara, 137. 

Atharvan, 121. i 

Atharvaveda, 5,6, 74, 81,99, | 
117, 160,173,194,205,208, 
229, 261, 305, 306, 315, 317 


347,351, 362, 366, 335,396. 
413, 416, 425. 426, 441, 468. 
Atharvavedic, marriage, 
351. 

Atharvavedic, time, 216, 351, 
468. 

Atharvavedic, verses, 469. 
Athens, 265. 

Athenian, 295. 

Ati, bird, 154, 

Atiki, in early marriage, 
refered to in Chhandogya 
Upanisad,10; story of. 318. 
Atiraatra, a form of Soma 
sacrifice, 3, 

Atkinson, J. J , 296 note. 
Atri, 166. 

Atyagnistoma, 33. 
Aurdhvadaihika kriya, 424. 
Au^ija, 305, 

Avabhrtha, final purificatory 
bath in Agnistoma, 249, 
Avantisiindari, of the Chahu- 
niana family, and wife of 
_ poet Kaja^ekhara, ^ 08. 
Avasathya Honia, 1)54. 

A vesta, religion of, 21; 69, 
Ayodhya, 319, 320. 

Ayusya. 52- second item of 
^Jatakarma 124, 
Ayu?yajapa, 364. 
Ayu§yakarmani, prayers for 
Jong life, 5. 

B 

Baijavapa, 133; his observa¬ 
tion on girl’s name, 134. 
Baliharana, or Bhutayajna^ 
one of the Sapta-Paka 
Yajfia, 29. 

Bana, 30®. 

Bauka, inscription of, 309, 
Bata^uoga, herb, 104, 
Baudhayana, 19, 20, 31, ^6, 
108, 109 llu, 138, 200,202, 
288, 290' 293, 301, 322, 3^5. 
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428, 430, 440, 454,455,470, 
477, 472, 473, 476, 478. 

Baudhayana Dbarmasutra, 
19. 20. 

Baudhayana Qrhyasutra, 29, 
31.222, 353,425. 

Bhaga, 137,379, 395, 348. 

Bhagvadglta, 430. 

Bhaktimarga, 476. 

Bharadvaja, a bird, 154,197, 
430. 

Bharadvaja Grhyasutra, 233, 
247, 256, 331, 428. 

Bharapi, 137. 

Bhargava, 166, 167. 

Bhavabhuti, 320. 

Bhavav3 a. 317. 

BhavUya Parana, 15,16, 146. 

Bhimasena 6arma, 37, 143, 
note, 186. 

Bhi§ma, 91. 277. 282 

Bhrgu, 166. 

Bhruna, 13 

Bhumidhenu, an additional 
gift of, 473. 

Birhols, caste,-27 in Bihar, 
275. 

Brahma, creater of the world, 
worshiped on the day of 
performence ol Karnavedha 
ceremony, 177 ( 175 ), knot 
called Brahmagranthi, 
symbolises Brahma, 226-, 
263, 373. 

Brahma, 17., 128, 271, 272. 

Brahma, form of marriage, 
291, 291. 

Brahmachari (n), praise of 
in Vedic liferature, 5-, 
resides with the teacher, 
away from home, 9; 1925 
definition of the world 
according to GrhyasQtra, 
86 ; twice-horn householder 
can be a Brahmach&rin for 
ever if he binds himseef 


with some rules, 88 Vedic 
student called a, 190 stu¬ 
dent must be a, 191; stu¬ 
dent should announce his 
intention to his teacher to 
become a Brahmachari, 
221 ,5 piece of cloth to be 
worn in the house of, 222; 
clothes of, should be white, 
223; can put on only one set 
of the Sacred Tnread, 227; 
according to Vishnu, some 
people were compulsorily 
required to lead the life of 
251; rules of the conduct 
prescribed for, 2o2. 

Brahmacharya, usual period 
of mentioned in the Chan- 
dogya Upani^ad, 9; the word 
twice mentioned in Rgveda 
in the sense of the life of 
a religious * student 190; 
student had to announce 
his intention to teacher,; 
that he w^uld become a, 191 
220 ; student should be re¬ 
minded once more of his 
rows of at the time of 
Ke^anta, 246; Ke^anta 
began to be considered as 
marking the end of, 247; 
Samavartana SarhsKara 
was performed at the end 
of, the period, 209; 252; 
longest period of, 254; many 
luxuries which were denied 
during the time of, were 
provided at the time of 
Samavartana, 258; those 
families are good which 
observe unbroken Brahma 
charya, 313,; the first 
requisit of a bride-groom 
was the completion of his 
339; as a qualificatioa for 
bride-groom 340, 342; 387. 
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Brahmagrai^thi, 226. 

BrahmjSaDi, 476. 

Brahmaloka, 457, 470 474. 

Brahma medha, 470,475. 

Brahmaaa (Varaa), too 
powerful to be attacked by 
evil influence, 44, 51; ladies 
110; feasting of, 111; helped 
the infusion of life into the 
child, 125; father invites 
five Brabmai;ias to breath, 
126; presents were offered 
to, 128; 178 child salutes 
to, 144; gives blessing to a 
child; 149; was entertained 
with feasts, 185; Upanyana 
ceremony of a, boy, 199; 
complexion of„ 200; 211, 
families, ^il2;Upanayana of 
a. 217; wore white clothes, 
225; staff of a, 230; 236. 
Vedio liteature studied, 
extensively by, 241; marry 
a K^attriya girl, 308, 309; 
312; blessings of, 360; 364, 

389, 340,; fees of, 433; 439, 
450, 451 465, 467, 474,475, 
476. 

Brahman (U n i versa I Reali ty ), 
realising it, one attains the 
status of JBrahman ^ 49; 
world of, 50 heaven of, 51; 
union of, 51; man goes to 
vicinity of, 197. 

Brahmanas ( works ) 6, 7, 8, 

, 15,23.28,29,33.49.83,112, 

120, 123, 132, 133,135.136. 
156. 168, 169, 175, 176, 177 
175 191, 194, 206, 214 216, 
220 222, 228, 231, 237. 238, 
^4, 259. 260, 264. 291, 300. 
301.^304,'3U6 307,308,318, 
35?/ 361, 365,; 367, 384, 

390, 403, 403, • 411, 

429, [434, 437, 442, 461. 


Brahmapa Brahmacharin. 

200 . 

Brahmanhood, 50, 19®, 207, 
470, 

Brahmanical, 201; culture, 
211; thinking, 465. 

Brahmanism^ 205, 475. 

Brahmana literature, 131. 

Brahmarandhra, 476. 

Brahma Purapa. 16, 33, 92, 
123. 210. 303,326. 

Brahma Saihskaras, 36.; dealt 
with in Paddhatis and 
Prayogas,537; 50. 

Brahmavidya, 9, 192, 470. 

Brahmayajfia, daily study, 

8 , 220 . 

Brahmi, 48. 

BrhdBranyaka Upani§ad, 9, 
19,82* 

Bfhadukth Vamneya, 132. 

Brhaspati, 15, 102, his obser- 
^ at ion on naming the child, 
130; 130, note; 137; his opi¬ 
nion on isaraakarapa cere¬ 
mony and its significance 
142; 149; 163, 167,173, 175, 
180 185, 217, 21,233, 385, 
397, 

Brhaspati Smrti, 146. 

Budha, 350. 

Buddhism, 469. 488, 

Buddhist, 74, 29, 461. 485. 

Buhler 181 ( 179 ) note. 

Bulbaja, grass. 350. 

C 

Caland, writer, 16. 

Cannibalism, eating away 
of the dead, 413. 

Carnatic, inscription, 211. 

Chaitra, 163, 217. 

Ohaitri, 33; seasonal sacrifi¬ 
ce, 34. 

ChakrI, According to 
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Gkirgj^a, naming'after month- 
deity beginning irom^ 139^ 

ChaflideSvar^'36L 

Chandggya Upani§ad, 9,299 
318,469. 1 

Charaka^his opinion on Chuda« 
karana Saibskara 150. 

Charvakas, ^^materialist, 56 
note. 485: 

Chaturthikarma, 42, 354, 

358. 388, 389, 390, 403, 

Chaturvirh^ati Parana, 16. 

Chaturmasya, 33. 

Chatvari Veda~Vratani 32. 

Chaula, a tenure ceremony, 
182. 

Ghaulaka, 32. 

Chhanda. 244. 

Chitta Suddhi. 484. 

Chittra, 137. 

Christians, caste, 187, 189, 
247. 461. 

Christian era, 77, 302, 309, 
327. 

Christian fathers, 266. 

Chddakarma, 11,«31,34, 

Chudakarana, or tonsure 53, 
67, 78; its origin and pur¬ 
pose, 15*^, 159; a religious 
ceremony in Vedic period, 
161; rules for the ago for, 
in Veda, 862; fixing the ti¬ 
me of performence of, 163; 
165) an auspicious day was 
fixed for the performance 
of, 167; main features of the 
ceremonies of, 170,174; co¬ 
mbined with Vidyaram- 
bha, 188, 220, 245, 248. 

Oharoh Fathers, 266, 267. 

Chyatana, 41. 127. 

Cbyavana l^yaTadra^ 804. 

Ohikitsasthana, 129,1 72. 

0rtwfc£dHo|rell Toy, IfH. 


D 

Daiva, form of marriage, 
271 290. 

Daiva Saihskaras, according 
to Har ita.the sacrifices are, 
to be taken as ,-33; were on 
the wane in Smyti period 
34; not regarded as Sa¬ 
ihskaras proper in Tajfia- 
valkyaSmrti,35; excluded 
by Gautama, Angira, Vy& 
sa from their treatment, 
36;not described in Paddh- 
atis and Prayogas, 37; Ha- 
rita's opinion on,50. 

Daksa, Smjit of, 263. 

Dak?ina. gift to teacher at 
the end of educational Sa- 
ihskara, 244; Dowry was 
regarded as, 235; gift to 
Acharya, 358t 467. 

Dantodgamana, 31. 

Darbha, grass, 463,; set 
out for the dead, 465; 

Dar^a-Paurnamasya, 33. 

Darwin, his observation on 
marriage, 298. 

Das, A C. 269,^289, 386. 

Dasa, surname to be taken 
by Sudra, '186, frequent 
use of the word, compai- 
red with Dasi, 305. 

Dasa or Bhakta, devotee, the 
word added to the name 
of deity while naming the 
chiled, 140. 

DisI, Shdra mother, 806. 

Dasiputra, son of a iShdar 
mother, 305 

Dayabhaga, 309. 

Dayananda Sarasvat, 87t. 
author of Saihskar^a-vlddhi, 

143. 

Dsiacbara, 866, 869.20,^ 
Destr, ^94. .. > 
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Deyakotthapanaifi, 858. 

Devala, a mediaeval Smrti- 
writer, 90, 108,-157 note. 
176,196, his definition of 
marriage, 273; commends 
Bak^asa form of for 
Kshatriyas, 277; on Tra- 
japatya form of marriage, 
287; states importance of 
relegious ceremonies, '293. 

Dharma, 2; right, iuty, law 
12; 97, 229, 466. 

Dharmaiastra, 16, 17; 

refered to time of perfor¬ 
mance of Garbhadhana, 85; 
89, 5 does not discuss the 
problem of the performer 
of Garbhadhana Sarhskara 
90,180*251! later writers 
on,’ 302, 307. 

Dharmasutra, 1, 2; closely 
connected with Grhyasut- 
ras, 12, contents of, oVerla[> 
with Grhyasutras, 13; deals 
with Varnas, 13; social as¬ 
pects of Sarhskaras develop 
in, 13; Pauranika deities, 
unknown to, 14; comentary 
on, 17; 18, 23, 24, not care 
to enumerate Saihskarasj 
contain rules about the 
Upanayana, Vivaha etc 32; 
add little to ther itualistic 
side of the Sarhskaras, 84; 
1015^.^18, 179 deals with 
y idy arambha Saihskara, 

180494,- 242, 262, 301, 307, 
322*.322,1338, 45 l, 

Dhanu^a Tajfla, 320. 

Dhata, 458. 

Dhatar, 81. 

Dhatr, 394. 

Dhrtl, 218. 

Dhruva, 354. 

T)hrviva-darSana, 354, 358, 

397. 


Diti 113. 

Dravidians, 299. 

Droha^a, 42, 127. 

Durkheim, au'hor, 290. 

Dvija, twice born, 189. 

Dyava PrthvI, 400. 

E 

Earth, 400, lord of, 403, 418, 
419. 

East, 459: v. west. 491- 
F 

Fathers, 410, 468, 468, 

Fire, 423,427, 437,470,471. 

G 

Gadadhara. 84 note,167 note, 
249, 302 309. 326, 357, 360, 
361, 363, also note, 364, 
note, 384, 391, 398. 399.464 
note, 466 note 474 note, 
47.5 note. 

Gaiiapati-Puja 3l7. 

Gindharva, while per¬ 
forming Chaturthikarma 
the husband invites him, to 
remove the injurious eleme¬ 
nts, 42; mythical god 328; 
as a representative of lust, 
333; 349, 35), 375, 376, 377, 
386, 387, 390 , 398. 

Gandharva, a tribe, living 
on the slopes of Himalaya, 
279. 

Gandharva, form of marriage, 
271; was more common than 
the BakSasa form of marri¬ 
age in primitive time 275; 
according to Devala mari¬ 
tal rites nave to be perfo¬ 
rmed in the presence of fire 
in 293; 294; defined by AS- 
valayana and explained 2T7, 
279; older than Bakfosa 
and Paiteoha form of 
marriage 278; Childmarri- 
age system rendmd a 
det(tb plow to, 282 | &i}»^ 
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foraiof marriitge is com¬ 
pared* with, 282; 293, 294, 
329, 327. 

Gatieia, (Vinayaka) wor¬ 
ship of, 85; namiog of the 
child after, t4o; 160. 198, 
186, 218, 363. 

Oahga, 132. 

^hg&dhara, 871. 

Ganges, 467. 

Qahgeya, 132. 

Garbhadhana, a Saihskara, 
22, 22, 31, 32, 34, 36, 36,44, 
67;‘its»conception 76; pro¬ 
cedure of, in Vedic period, 
81; first time dealt with 
systematically in the Grh* 
yasutras, 82; dates avoida¬ 
ble for,89;whether it is Ga- 
rbha Saifiskara or K^etra 
Saihskara, two schools of 
opinion about, 93; a 
compulsory Saifiskara, 95; 
proper time for, 186; 354, 
487. 

Garbhadhana Saihskara, 
proper, time for, 62; 80; 
problem of the performer 
of, 90-91; only husband is 
authoried for, 93-94; itsi 
significance 97; 

Gcrbbahanta, his son Yighna, 
and Mehinl daughter, 112. 

Garbhalainbhana, 31. 

Garbha Saihskara, 108. 

Qttrblii];ii, 473. 

Qardm^ and Jewans, Greek 
Antiquiiits, 116, note. 

«hirga,i73.: 

Oargapaddhatip 370 note, 
371 note, 390 note. 

6aiwya.li Stnrtiklura, 139. 

.6«»hi8lhya, 251. 

Gftfbyapatya^ 430^. 

^ni4a Pura^a, 16. 

«MM^aaaA| 666,* 85 8. 


GaurL!eight*vears bid girl, 
326, 370. 

Qaurihara-puja, 367. 

Gautama, 36. 37, 50,197,231, 
241,273,277.286, 299,322, 
340. 

Gautama, Dharmasutra, 1, 
19. 82, 93,478. 

Gautama Smrti, 16, 36, 

Gayatra, 61. 

Gayatri, mantra, 9, 63; 
contains prayer for stimul¬ 
ating talent, 124; student 
was taught the, 191, 196, 
232, 286. 

Ghati-water-clock, 364, 

Qho?a, 316. 

Gobhila, 76, 133, 319, 338. 

Gobhila GrbyasOtra, 86, 124, 
395 note. 

Goblin, 41. 

Godana,7, 32, 241,246. 

Good, caste 276. 

Gopatha Brahinana account 
of Upanayana, 7; 229. 

Gopinath Bhatta,*^180. 

Gotra, 299, 301,'302, 848, 

360. 371. 

Gotrakrt\301. 

Gotra-pravaramahjarl, 301. 

Gotrochchara, 367. 

Grahi Fire, 427, 

Gramavachanaih 364, 366, 
384. 

Grbapati, the lord of the 
house 69. 

Grhapravefia, 368. 

Grhasthaj Asrama 264. 

Grhya,*463. 

Grhyapari^lsta 114. 

Grhya t Se^av iKarbavOdM), 

Grbyasotrag, 1, 8, 11, 

18, 14,*17,W8,19, $4,a8,i 
81, 38, 74,76,81,82, 86,1 
106,107,118,188, m, 
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; 148,146,147,162, 154, 166, 
168,160, 161, 163, 165,172, 
179,180, 193,194,196, 199, 

• 200, 206, 207,216, 221, 222, 

; 224, 242, 246, 262, 260, 261, 

262, 269, 272, 280, 301, 307, 

• 318, 319, 330, 347, 362, 363, 
364, 366, 358, 369, 362, 368, 
870,871,.372, 376, 383, 384, 
887, 889, 391, 407, 420, 424, 

: 428, 432, 436, 438, 441, 460, 

. 461, 462, 463, 464, 467, 461, 

■ 468, 470, 482. 

, 226. 

Gupta, 136, 327. 

H 

IlantTinakha, 127. 

Hara (6iva) 177. 

Hari, 139,438. 

Haridra (Yellow), 223, 254. 

Haridralapana, 357. 

Harihara, author, 96, note 
114, note, 210, note, 371, 
466 note. 467 note. 

HariSvamin, 300. 

Harita, a later Smrti-wri- 
ter 33,60,108,123, 214 note 
227, 263,277, 314. 

Hariaoharita, 308 note. 

Hartland, E. S. 417, 426, 449 
note. 

Haryak^a, 127. 

Hasta, 137. 

'!^sta>grahanaib 363. 

Haver, J. W; 206. 

Havi-^crifice, 80. 

Havys, 422. 

Hebrews, 66. 

Hillebrandt, author 446. 

Himalay^a, ^9. 

Hindu Dharma, 1, 19. 

Hindu Dharm84a4tra, 891. 

. Hindu Law, 82,>844, 872. 
^HindaisiD, 268,417,469,461, 


476, 476; place of Sadis* 
karas in, 483, 484, 490. 
Hindu Sa4trak4ras, 46L. 
Ixirauyakeli, Grhyastttra :of, 
400, 428. 

History ol'Dharma^astra 432 
Homa, 259, 377, 378, 471. 
Howard, author, 271. 
Hrdaya-sjjarSa, 363, 364,868, 
395. 

I 

Israel, people of, 266. 

Ida, daughter of Mitra and 
Varuna 126. 

Indra, 137, 140, 149, 221,234, 
240, 303, 403, 3( 2. 
ladragni, 137. 

Iranian, people 189, 
liana or Rudra, 206, 

I§ta, sacrifice, 433. 

J 

Jagannalha,>373. 

Jain, 74;|Hihdus were not... 
in Gj-hyasutra period, 164; 
299, 466, 486. 

Jainism, ^8. 

Jalaiuddhi,^357, 
Janapada-Dbarma, 36.5. 
Janardana, 139. 

Jatakarma, • 11 (birth cere¬ 
mony), 29; 31, 84, 86, 67, 
116; ‘time of performance 
of, 121; ceremonies proper, 
128; 124. 

Jataveda8,>237, 444. 
Jatukarpya, 102; provides a 
ist of sixteen mibskaras, 
36; includes Antyes^l in 
aJ'list'‘of Saibskaras, 

246. ■ ; 

Jatyaohara,)^. 

Jaya, 863,^sacrifice, 377. ) 

Jayarama,484:note.446 note, 
450, 462Jnote, 467 note. » 
Jews>266.* cl 

Jivaooobriddlnt, a onrenn* 
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ay, 470, 477. 

JlTEohchraddha prayoga, 477 
note. 

JSanamarga, 476; the path of 
knowledge, 484. 

Jye^tha, 137, proper time for 
Vidyaraihbba, 184,217. 
JyotirnibaAdha, 363. 

K 

Kaegie, 413, 414. 

Kak^iranta, Auiija, 132. 
Kalhapn, 308. 

Kali Age, 92, 211. 304, 369. 
Kalivariya,'17, 92, 303, 309, 

476. 

Kalaridhana, 114. 

Kalpa, 11. 

Kama, 374, 398. 

Kamalakara, 355. 

Kamapdalu, 475. 

Kane, F*. V., 432 note. 
Kanina, substitute for 
Kumaripuira according to 
Mabldhara, 217. 

Kadkana, 375. 

Kafikana-Bandhana, 257,259, 

876. 

Kai 3 va,j 280 , 300, 320. 
Kanja,|l0 years old girl, 316, 
826. 

Kaiiiyadana, 289, 357, 372, 
873.. 

KaQyadaniya,|^357. 
Ka^yaTarapa, 859, 361. 
Kapifyala, 186. 

Karikas, versified prese¬ 
ntation of rituals, 121,13, 
184, 869. 

Karma-marga, Path of 
Action 484. 

KtoJciaredha, 31, (Grhya- 

Seiia ) 5; added later 353 
its origin and early history 
i7S, 178, 174:a compulsory 
ot^monv, 178. 

Kilyapa, 11^ 118,1 66. 


Kathsari^sagaia, 808, 80^. 
Katy ayana - Sraddha - Eal[^- 
sutra, 467. 

Katyyana-Sntra, 172, 174, 
176. 

Kaupina, 220, 223. 
Kau^ambeya, 132, 

Kau^ika, 73, 173, 801. 
Eava^a, 305. 
KavyamimaihSAi 308. 

Keith, A. B, 387. 

KeiSaata, 31, 34; not . enu* 
merated in the list of 
Yajnavalkya Smrti, 35; 78. 
Ke^anta = Godana, its diffe¬ 
rent names and their sig¬ 
nificance, 245, the origin 
and early history 246.; its 
1 iter history and confusion, 
247, 2tf8. 253. 

Ke^ava, Lord Vispu, 179 
301, note. 

Khadire Grhyasutra, 403. 
Khailika hymn, 300, 302. 
Kimbadanta, 127. 

Kovalesky, 295. 

Kravyada, 427. 

Kritapati, 282. 
Kriyapaddhati, 464 note, 474 
note, 475 note. 

Krkasa, a bird, 154. 

Krsna, 139,140. 

Krisna Yajurveda, 428. 
Krtachuda, 77. 

Krttika, 137. 
Krtpachintamani, 361. 
K 9 attra, marriage, 277. 
K^attriyas, 21,135, 136, 199; 
20b, 201,202, 203, 201, 206 
211, 212, 217. 222, 224, 225; 
229, 230, 231, 264, 276, 806, 
308, 309, 439, 450,461, 
K^auma (silk), 222. 

K^etra Saihsk&ra, 98, 109. ’ 
108. > 
Kula,800. • - 
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KnAi^nL ‘ family custom, 

204011 . 

Kullnsta, 12. 

Kqm&ra, 41,128. 

Kumaripatra.l 317 

Kumbhioa, 127. 

Kurira, 848. 

Kurma Purana, 16, 97, note. 

Kuru, 277, 282. 

Ku6a, gcass, 169, 183, 471, 
477. 

Kuiiakautaka, 101. 

Kutapa, (Kusa^rass), 222. 

Xi 

Laghu Harita^Smrti, 11, 167 
note. 

Laja Homa, 353, 354, 358, 
878, 880, 400. 

Laksmapa, 138. 

Lak;inl, l8iin 218iu 373. 

Lak4midhara, 135. 

LakSml Parvatt-Sachi|)ujana, 
367. 

Laagak«l488. 

Laukikagni, 244, 370, 471. 

Lava, 183 (181). 

Likhita, 137 210 note. 

LiHgpurana,47,i76, 340. 

Lord Wiliiam Bentink, 442, 
note 

Id 

Mac Lennon, I. F., 296, note, 

M&dhavaobarya, 294. 

Madhuparka, rules of, in 
Dharma Sutras, 13; offered 
to student, 259; 353, 357, 
867, 369. 

Magha, Naksktra Name, 137. 

MaglM,217. 

Mamabharata, 15, 91, 269, 
277,280,282, 319, 320, 326, 
446. 

Mab&deva, 205. 

Mahftdbana, 135. 

Miab&n4mni, 241, 

Mab&patra, Cabmans were 


called as 467. 

Mabavratani, 241. 
Mabavy&brti, 197. 
Mabldbara,'317. . 

Maitrayapi Sadibita, 282, 
Maitrayapi^Upanisad, 9. 
Maitrayapiya Dbarmasatra, 4. 
Malitnlucba, 41, 127. 

Manava, 299. 

Manava Grbyasutra, 229, 
233, 272, 318, 335. 

Manava Sradeha Kalpa, 16, 
Mapdaiika, 357, 395,|note. 
Mapdapakarapa, 357, 
Mapdapa Nirmapa, 357, 
Mapdapa-Prati^tha, 364, 
Mapdapodvasan, 35^ 

Mangala, 363. 

Mangala ^raddha, 168. 
Mangala-Sutra, 357, 376. 
MaPtra, 9; taken from Vedic 
funeral hymns; 38; 469, 

460, 488. 

Mntra Brabmapa, pre.Siltra 
referente to Slmanton- 
nyan ceremony, 106. 

Manu, 14, 34j includes Anty- 
e;ti in a list of Saihsk^ras, 
38; 48; taboos the llth and 
12th night lor Garbhadhana 
88; his conception of per-’ 
former in Garbhadhana, 
90; protest against substi¬ 
tute for performer, 92, 93; 
refers to a sacred and com- 
pul'ory duty of man, 94, his . 
conception of Pptrin, 67i 
deal with the time of pav^ 
formence of Saihskaras, 
101; on girl’s name, 134, 
136; his observation on,- 
the time of performance 
of Annapraiana; 162; his 
observation on tlm <Wf 
for Chadakatapa, ' ckkc- 
mony,162; pn 





Siuzi$kara, 195; 198; 202; 
oo Vjcatyas, 204; 223 note; 
on staff/ 231; on normsl 
course of Saniavartana 
Sariiak^a, 251; on ()eTmis- 
sione,‘of teacher, 255, on 
Vivaha, 263; his obser¬ 
vation on Pai^acha form of 
marriage, 273; his obser¬ 
vation on Rak^asa form 
of marriage (eremoney, 
274j commends Rak^asa 
form of raarriagei for 
K^attriyas,' 277; gives 
comprehensive definition 
of Gandharva form of 
marriage, • 278;oa Asura 
n^arriage, 283; on Praja* 
patya^ form of inairiage, 
286; on Ar§a for in of 
marriagOi «288; slates 
impOI^nce• of religious 
ceremonies, 294; 307; 

provides for inter-caste 
marriage,' i311; ^ 313, 314 
note,V 323, • 324,; on stan 
dard beautiful tbride,* 331; 
bis p observation on girFs 
name, 333;vt on quali¬ 
fications of the bridegroom, 
339; 434; on abnorm6d cases 
Safiiskara ceremony, 
473, 479. 

Smrti, 16, 19, 289, 310, 
324,825, 326, 327. 

Mbrgaibr^a, proper time for 
Vidyarambha, 139, 163, 

^84 ^ 82 ). 

M^ka, 41,127. 

Mfii^i^^a, 180, (170). 

Mksa^oq^ya Pura^a, 16, 
l]ll, 112i note, 120, note, 
1?7, m. 188 


Mr* 


m 

Matrpt^ja, 85, ^101,109, 864. 
Matsya .Puraijia, 118, aota 
also not<*. 

Matulajosa, 303^ 

Maxiimller, 442. 

Medhajanana, oaremoay 
in Jatakarma proper, aaa 
its method, 123| speaka 
high about theintellisaace 
of Hin luB, 124, 239. 
Medbatithi,'49 note 199, 200. 
Megasihenes, 284 note. 
Mehinl, daiubter of 
hanta, 11^ 

Messianic, age of, 265. 
Miniaihsaka,'26, 

Mitak^ara, 108, 309. 

Mitra, 126, 137, 140. 
Mitrami^ra, author of 
SatnskaraprakaM, 204, 
Mok§», lii)eration 49. 

Morgan, L. H., 290 note. 
Mother Earth, 420. 
Mrdaharaua, a cerenaonj, 
367, 362. 

MrgaSira, 137. 

Mrtasahjirann, reviTing 
even the dead, 160. 

Mula, 187, 

Munja, grass, 195, 224, 
Murdhabhi«eka, 854, 
iMusim, 204, 211, culture 
and period, 327. 

N 

Nagnika, 319, 826, 828,:^ 
344. 

Naistbika, 250. 251, 268, . , 
Naiy&jikas, 26. 

Naksatra, 132, 18^ 187. 180. 
Naksatra, pame, 187. 
N&uiakarapa, oerMVioaQr 
11, 81, 82( impoKtoRe»ji>of 
naming 180» jmietjia 
cuatom, 138|: i|ff lifagettM 
' in GrtoFAsOtr>„ 

m .ii ? 
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NibdiSraddha, 8i>, 109 122, 

^ 128, 347, 86 f. 

Narada, 153. note; states 
avoidable men in marriage, 
341; 372. 

N&rada-Sniirti, entirely 
devoted to law, 14; 369 

Narsiifiha Puran, 11. 

Naraya^ia, 186, 373, 466 

note. 

Nataya^a Bhitta, re¬ 
marks on the importance 
of customs, 365; 467, 477, 
note 

Nasatyas, lr7 (176;. 

Neem tree, 448. 

N ibandhas, mediaeval 

treaties, 18; describe 
large number of minor 
ritesi 63; 146, 362. 

^Mbandhakara 304. 

Nirajana, 367. 

Nirnaya SinJhu, 356, 369 
note. 

Nirti, 137, 418, 42i, 

Nirtidha-pa^ubandlia. ;3. 

Nl^krama, 36. 

Ni^krama^a, 11, 31, 84; 

a i 9 krama^a ^ihskara, 
146 ff. 

Nrnja^i, 1^. 

0 

Oldenberg, 387, 437. 

Opada,*^848. 

P 

Paddhatis, deal with only 
the Brahma Saihskaras, 87, 
* 12; follow Grhyasutras 
101|add a few new features 
•to Saihskaras, 81; Nama- 
kara^a ceremony described 
iil^j:ld8; particular method 
ot Namakaraha ceremony 
described in 148; 152, 156 
; 161,173,180 (174 194, 3^ 


366, 367, 371, 874, thhir 
observation on SihdOra- 
dana, 383; 891; mediaeval 
and modern, 429 434 note; 
441, 461, on funeral cere¬ 
monies, 466; 470, 474, 

PaJmapurana, conversation, 
in, between Kasyap and 
Aditi, 112,113, note. 

Pai^acba, form of marriage, 
272, 273, 278, 281, 292, 

Paithinasi, 225, note, 231. 

Paitrsvaseyi, 303. 

Paka'Sacrifices, 30. 

Paka-Samskara, 29. 

Paka YajSa, the bodily 
Siihskaras included in the 
list of 29; included in the 
list of Saihskaras, 84; 
enumerated with bodily 
Saihskaras, 35; 37. 

Palana, a wood 230; twigs, 
462. 

Pale, 399. 

Pafiola bhusaihikara, 29. 

Pahjhagavya, 474. 

Pancha—mahayajaas — five 
great sacrifices, are promi¬ 
nent in Smrtis, 14; 30, 
33, 48. 

PaQigraha^a, 32, 353, 364, 
366,378, 396. 

Paradara, smrti of, 14; refers 
to sacred and compulsory 
duty of man, 94, 96, 308, 
307, 460. 

Paraskara GrhyasOtra of, 
divides the Pakayajhas 
into four classes, 29; 31; his 
opinion on object of puri<^ * 
fication ofSimantonnayan 
Samskara; 108, observa¬ 
tion! on name, 133; 179, 
174, observation on the nsef^ 
of garment at- 
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time of; SaAskara 228 
301, 318, contents of cere¬ 
mony given in, 353; 355* 
on local customs, 384, 91; 
393, 395 note, 400 note, 
402 note, 403, 404; on 
abnormal cases in Sma- 
4ana ceremony, 472. 

Fardab, system, 459. 

Pariii^ta—addenda, 11, 12, 
certain features of SaAs- 
kara dealt with 12. 173. 

Parivrajaka, 474, 475. 

Parsis, 152, 187,189,416, 423. 

Par van, 33, 218. 

Parvati-vrata, to be observed 
by pregnant woman, 113. 

Putra-pai;ii 127. 

Paul, St. author, 266. 

Paurijiamasya, 33. 

Pau^a, 163. 

Phiiladana 361. 

Phalguna, 217. 

Pinda, 300, ball of rice, 4CB, 
466. 

Pi^achas, 43. 

Pitamaha, 212, 213 note. 

Pitaras, 422; 467, 468. 

PitT, 137, 435. 

Pitfloka, 474, 478. 

Pitrmedha, 31, 428, 460, 472. 

Pitrmedhasutra, 11, 12, 407, 
as 470. 

Pitr pot, 468. 

Pitrsadrdamukh 1, 303. 

PitryajHa, 420. 

Polynesian, 449. 

Pole Star, 397, 

Prajapati, 81,106, 109,137, 
140,143,215, 233, 234,244, 
239,286,353,382, 395,446. 

Prajapatiya, ceremoney of 
Prajapati, 100,271; a form 
ofmairiage, 286; 288,354. 

Prajapatyahuti, 474. 
Prajflajapfuia, 58. 


Pranava, 472. 

Pratapanarasi476 note. 

Pratigraha^a, 357, 

Pratlaraha, dynasty, 309. 

Pratiloma, 306, 309.479, 

Pravara, 166, 225, *225, 

301,371. 

Pravasagamana, 32. * 

PrayaSohitta, 13, 14, 26, 

470,478. , 

PrayaSohittatattva, 432 note. 

Prayogas, 'wcrks on SaAS- 
kara. 12; deal with only 
the Brahmans SaAskaras, 
37; add a few^new features 
to SaAskaras, 84; follow 
Grhyasdtiias 101; 113, 35, 
357; mediaeval and modern; 
add and-omit SaAskftraS, 
429; 441,‘ .476. 

Pre-Natal SaAskara, 79. 

Preta, 412, 424; presumed 
Pijjda constitute the 
body of, 465; state of 
diceased, 466, Lord Visnti 
prayed for the salvation 
of, 466; condition of 
dead, 467; united with 
Pitaras, 467;-spirit, 468; 
477. 

Preta-pot, 46S. 

Prthviraja, 277 

PuAsavana, 11,31, 32, 4,35; 
meaning of the term, 99; 
103, 341 

PuAsavana SaAskara, its 
feature in QrhyasOtra 
period, 100,] 101. 

Punarbha, 336. 

Punarvasu, 137. 

Pvhdarlkak^a, 189, , 

Puny aha-Vac^na,3^7i 

Purana, 19, 23, 14|, 

809, 362, 869, 482^447. ^ l 

Porandhrl, 879. r l 
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Puranio Hindai^^m, its 
relation with Saihskaras 
486. 

P^r^apatra, 244. 

Purumitra, 276. 
iPefararas, story of, and 
urrasi in Ugveda, 270. 
PQrTamimaifisa, 49 note. 
Ptkrrapbalguni, 187. 

PO^an, god, 83, 117, 137, 
38S, 401. 

Pli 9 ^i, 218. 

Pta4ya, 137. 

Purta, sacrifice, 433. 

R 

Rafirhara, 320. 

Bftghunandana, 432 note 
-also, 442 note. 

R&jagayl, 435. 

BajamartaQda, 163, 218. 
Rajaoya, 228, 236, 238, 307, 

Bajadekhara, 308. 
Bajatarapgini, 308. 

Bajput) *277) 329, 442 note. 
Bajaiala, above ten years 
of old girl, 326. 

‘fall moon nighi^s addre- 
. seed to pregnant wife, 106. 
Bak^a, ceremony, 150, 375. 
Bak^asa, form of marriage, 
20. 48. 60, 271. 273, 274, 

5 ^ 6 , 278; 2M, 327. 

B&ma, 140, 438. 

Bamayana, no early ma¬ 
rriage system at the time 
^ 319i 480, 446. note. 

Ba 9 trabhrta, Homa. 353, 377, 
402. 


Bathakarayi217. 
Bathavlti, 290. 
Batnakara, 119 note. 
MYa9a^320. 


BdTatl, 187 


Kgveda, 2 ; does not oontain 
positive^ rules of Saihs 
karas >'yet is a soaroe of 
Safbskaras, 3; period, 4; 
praise of students 4; 59; 
occurrence of ‘Janman’ or 
birth in, 117; 131, 190,244, 
261, 270; its opinion on 
Gandharva form of ma¬ 
rriage, 278; 292, 300, 816, 
316; cWms of love stories 
tound in. 317, 347/ 351, 
352. 898,^ 413, 416, 426, 
426,5 427, . 428, 437 note, 
441. 

Rgvedic, Aryans, 414, 416*,- 
Culture, 289, 387, note, 
388 note. Hymn, 227;-ideo- 
lofiry, 437 -prie 3 tly class, 
304;-society. 269;-time, 
346, 351,• 359, 415, 417, 
441p\erse8, 414, 437. 

Uk 379. 395. 

feobini, 137, 138; nine years 
old girl, 326. 

Bohinlkumara,J138. 

Roman, 21, 59, 217. 267, 295. 

Roman Catholio, 26. 

RomaSa, lover ot Bhavavya, 
in Kgvedai, 317, 318. 

K 9 I, who has read the four 

■ Vedas, 83.50.57, 126, 198, 
229, 282, 316. 

K^ikalpa, who has read this 
Kalpas, 83. 

Ktusaihgamana, 30, 31. 

ftudra, 137, 205, 368, 486. 

Bukmi]di> ^8. 

Sachl, 359. 

Sacred Fire. 443; 

Sagotra, 301, 802, 803, 804. 

Stmadhar ma-<$hari]^i-Ba±y pr 
s, 32. ' 

unta, hytnn^ I4if, . " ^ 
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SakuntoU, ber foster-father 
Ka^ra says in the rMaha- 
bharat, 280; on hearing the 
Gaadharva marriage of, 
Ka^ra expresses his senti¬ 
ments, 820. 

galya, 282, 288. 

Saman, 351, 379, 395. 

Samanjana; 353, 357; ano* 
intment, 394. 

Samavartana (ceiemonial 
bath after finishing Yedic 
study), mention of, in 
Orhyasatras, 11; rules of, 
in DbarmaS.u^ras.^l3;as a 
prc^edure in Samskaras 
eouatad, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35; a 
strong bamboo-staff was 
provided at the time of, to 

P rotect from Kaksasas and 
ii§aohas,<43; was the entr¬ 
ance and probation for the 
life of a married household 
er, 49, 53; during the ^ime 
of, Snataka was presented 
CQBifortsof a houselio’der, 
78;llate features of, 238, 243, 
an^a^itioo of later time, 
243; meaning.of,2l3;im|X)- 
rtanoe of 250; the normal 
course of, 251; in the 
begining* wa8>-^ceremony 
cprrespandiDg pjto moderii 
eon vocation function, 252; a 
pass port^to^marriage,253- 
254; auspiciems age for,254; 
Is now drowned, into insgi* 
iii|i(^nce, 255; at the Ume 
of 4l)0*nasteiejifeiof^^ stu 
^^nt wm OTto, 258; an 
' absordblmpHfication,of,at 
I^es^llit 2M; M a qualiftca 
. 340 . 

tiimi Wi -rdiaHttra-Br^ma- 


na, 46, note, prayers in, 
for male children, 99. 

Sarfigramaraja, the marriage 
of the sister of, with a Bra- 
hinana as stated by Kal- 
hana in his Rajataraugipl, 
308. 

Samhitas, 5. 

Samik^ana, one of the items 
of marriage ceremonies, 
357, 353, 371, 374, 460. 

Samkalpa, one of the pre¬ 
liminary ceremonies of 
Sarhskaras 84, 168, 357, 

364, 373. 

Sachskara, domestic rites 
and ceremonies 1,2; sources 
Vedic, 1 5;Brahmanas, 6-8. 
Aranyakas, 9-10. Kitual 
literature, 10*12. Dharma 
Suiras 13; 

Smrtis, 14; fl5; in the 
Puran IS 16; comentaries 
17; Nibandas 18; custom^ 
as the source of, 19; 
meaning and number of, 
25; derived from Sanskrit 
root Sara Kr Qhah, 
26; used in c<>d0Ctiv0 
sense, etc. 28; are ii\rl<MW, 
in^the list of Paka-Y 4 j#is, 
29; are treated In^er 
domestic ^sacrifices,, 30r: 
dealth with/in GrhynsO;-- 
tras, 31; not enumerated 
in Gautama 8mfti,~ 35^ uk 
treaties^itf means only thrf"* 
bodily Saihskaras, 36; 
list of, provided in Jatu 
karnya, 36; enumerated in 
Paddhatls and Praypg«% 
37; Antyeuti included in 
the li^t pf, by MiMiUf 
YajSavalkya, d^nl^r^ia 
ete, 36; FiwspPW of, 
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constittents of, 58-78; 
inTolved conscious efforts 
to meet thOj ^ mystry, * and 
an art of, life, 481; eina 
nate from tho ^ centre of 
life and are concurreut 
with its circumference, 482; 
its consious development, 
procedure of, 483; its pleco 
in Hinduism, 483; its rela¬ 
tion with three paths of 
life, 484; philosophical 
indifference and hostility 
towards and its reconcilia 
tion with philosophy, 485; 
achievements of, 486, 487; 
the decline of, 488, 
489; revival of, 491. pros¬ 
pects of,^492,-493. 

Saiiiskara^Kaustubha, 356. 

Sarhskaramayukha, 36. 

Saiiiskara • Prak a^a, 18, 180 

il78;. 

Sarhskara-ratnamala, 179 
note, 180 ^178 . 

SariiskaravidhI, 37, 143 note. 

^thynkta, 277. 

Sanatana Dharma, orthodox 
culturist movement, 49. 

Sandhi, a critical junctive, 
171. 

dahkara, 140. 

Sankaracharya, 175. 

Sahkha, 102, 187, 139 note, 
210 note. 

I^ankha-Likhita, 50. 

Sankhyayana, 365. 

Sanskrit, 131, 138, 181 179), 
182 242, 250, 308, 321. 

arohaio, 489. 

Sanskrit Drama, 327, 829. 

t anskrit Epic, 229. 
antikarma, 427; a ceremo¬ 
ny, 457. 

gany^sa, 261, 268, 475,^ 476, 


Sanyasin, 461, 475, 476. r ' < 
Sapinda, 301, 302, 308, 485, 
45i 

Sapindikarana; 467; 468. 
Saptapadi,^47, dote, 358, 864,* 
357, 358, 381, 401, 
Saptarsi-darSanam, 354 
Saptargi Mai?idala,-385. . 

6aruda Act, 330. 

Sarasvat, 81, 177 185, * 

218, 353 380, 397. 
Sasyadhipati, 377, 399-. • 

Satabhik, 137. 
oatapatha,-refers to Brahm4- 
charya, and Antevasin, 7; 
84, 231 note.'332. 
oatapatha Brahma^a, 7,- 8, 

I 132, 194,r235, 300, 330, 461 
' 469. 

1 Satl, 441, 443. • ■ «' 

I Satyakama Jahali, 192, 299. 

! Satyavati, 91. 

: 6aunaka, 79, .102, 103, 138, 
214 note, 239, 338, 865 
note. 

I ^aundikeya, 41,127. 

I Sautramani, iti Sapta Havi- 
' ryajiia Saiti8thah,"83. 
Savita or the sun, 160, 348, 
363, 456. 

Savitr,-137,.j.l68, 199, 200, 
234, 276, 379. *1 

Savitrl, 166,'.204, 232. 

SavidrI Mantra, 236,236. 
Sayapa,- 376,. ;]98, 418,' 419. 
S.442. 1 

Schrader, 460 note. 

Senart, ^6. 

oikha, sacred knot of hair, 
most important fedtUrd of 
the ChCd&karapa,' l%6t 
186. ^ 
Simant, 81, 36, 78/108. . 

Simantonnayan a.Saihi^ite^ 
first reference to 
asntras, 11^ 20] 
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i. SM> 9 ]^aras, 81^ 32, 34; pur- 
pow of 48; importance of 
tJdumbara in tne ceremony 
of, 44; in the ceremony of, 
wife was asked to look at 
a mess of rice, 46; its defi¬ 
nition, 106,106; auspicious 
time for the performance 
of, 108. 

Sihdhradana, 358, 382, 383. 

Slsara, 128. 

Sits, 3i9,320- 

Siya, 150, 206, . 226. 

Smarta Saiiiskara, Saiiiska- 
ras proper, 34, 36, 206. 

^Qiadana, 34, 460; detailed 

, desoription of, is in Sata- 
patba Brahmapa, 461; pro 
per time for the ceremony 
of, 463, 464. 

Sma^ana Chiti, 427. 

Smrtichandrika, 36, 180, 

(178;, 303. 

Smriti-Maharaaava, 175. 

Smrti-Kara, 457. 

Smrtis, mainly concerned 
with the so3ial aspects <4 
the Sariiskaras, 1, 2,; deve- 
lopmept of the Dharma 
satras, 13; information on 
prayers and sacrifices in. 
H; Puranas in many ways 
oonneoted with, 16; com¬ 
mentaries on, 17. were 
connected witb Nibandbas, 
18; prescribe the rules and 
regulation of Saihskaras, 24; 
when arose the sacrificial 
religion etc. were on the 
wane, 34; (later) supply a 
;]iet of sixteen Saihskaras, 
35: ,ad4 little to ritualistic 
siae of Sainskaras, 84; their 
views on the time of perfor¬ 
mance of GkMPbhadhana, 85; 
the .queeti^ft pf , polyga 


mous householder was 
raised in the majority 
of 89; give the, rules 
for pregnent • woman, 
113. on duties of the Husb¬ 
and of a pregnent woman, 
114- 115; do not give any 
descriptive details Jata- 
karma Samskara, 118;pecu« 
liar names suggested inl31; 
System of naming afterNa- 
k§atra name was fully wo¬ 
rked out by the later, 136. 
the later elaborate the rit¬ 
uals and customs renting 
to Niskramana, 147; cere¬ 
mony, 146; on the ausqici- 
ons time of Performance 
of Niskramana, 147; 
Supply a few changes in re¬ 
gulations of Annapra^ana, 
ceremony, 152^ the dedi- 
cative purpose ofChuda- 
karaiia was unknown to, 
159; their observation on 
the age forJjChudakanna 
ceremo ney,>i61,162;Vidy- 
arambha Samskara ori¬ 
ginated earlier than' its 
mention in the, *182 (180;. 
on the aj/e for Vidyaram- 
bha^Samskara, 183;’^many 
disabilities were impo¬ 
sed for not performing the 
U panayana ceremoay^, 

208; insist that the 1 colour 
of the clothes ofBrahma- 
chari should be white, 2^8j 
Yratas altogether passed 
over by, 242. Asram systaiq 
was believed to be divinely 
ordained, in the time of,, 
262, 263; recognised forme, 
of marriage; 271; diri4ed 
the eight methods 
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marriage into two groups, 
272; describe Asura marri¬ 
age only either as a tradi- 
' tional custom or as a nece¬ 
ssary evil, 283; on Brahma 
form of marriage, 2?^1; on 
religious ceremonies, 294; 
on sagolra marriage, 802; 
enjoin that a twice-born 
should marry a girl of his 
own caste, 304; on marriage 
ceremonies, 307, 309, 210, 
333, 320, 331, 338 344, 362, 
360,376,392,399 on funeral 
ceremonies, 434 451, 452, 
453, 468,470, 471, 476, on a 
life cyle, 482. 

Snann, ^see under Samava- 
rtana , 32 35, 249. 
Snataka, prohibited to prc- 
noiince with any unlucky 
JeUer, 4 ; sprinkled, 68* 
presented comforts of a 
householder to, at the time 
ol ISaiiuu arlana, 78; three 
types of, 252; AnujSa of 
the teacher was required 
before Samavartana, as it 
certify the fitness of, 255; 
sun may not be insulted 
by the superior lustre of, 
257; after the ceremony of 
Samavartana was over, all 
day the...kept away from 
the sun-shine, 259; 260; 

Sodaiga-Saihskara Vidhi, 37, 
143 note, 183, 186. 

Sedas’a Sraddhas, performed 
m the begining of Sapi^di- 
karana, 468. 

Sqdasi. 33. 

Sbma, deity, 137. 140, 143. 

Soma, king, 168, 258. 

^ma, mythical god, 328, 349, 
375, 376, 377, 387, 398, 399 

Sbms, Moon; marriage of 


Surya with, as desivfhed 
in the Kgreda, 892y 816, 
347, 359. ' 

Soma, sacrifices, 30, 208. 

Somadeva, 809. 

Somalata, 101, 

Sosyantikarma, 74 note, 118, 

121 . 

Spain, 425, note. 

Spartan, 265. 

Sparta, Plutarch, 266. 

Sprints 377, 398. 

Sraddhas, rules of, in Dhar 
ma Sutra, 13; Caland^s 
writing on, 16; 33; prohi- 
bted for a husband whose 
wife has six months of 
pregnancy, 114; is an ina¬ 
uspicious ceremony 123; 
on the day of, namakarana 
ceremony cannot be ans- 
picioiis, 143; no gift should 
be given to Brahtna^ia, 
t hrough whose ear-hoies 
do not pass the rays of the 
sun, in the ceremony of, 
according tj Dertia, 
176; in the ceremony of 
learning do not count, 312; 
Arai^yaka gives all the 
mantras for Pit?i»«dhe 
ceremony except ^ad4ha, 
428. 

^raddha, goddess, 218. 
iSradbhakalpa, 12, 16. 

Srauta, sacrifice, 6,7,. 33 
^rautasQtras, 33, 301. 

Srava^a, 137. 

SravanI, 33. 

Sri, goddes®, 218. 

Srotrlya (one who has read 
one 6akha,), 83; 3l2. 
firlpati, 147. 173. 

Sruti, 809, 818. 

Sthalip&ka, 393. 
Sth&ii^paka-pr&fooa, 861. 
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-84llpa^ 462, 464. 

Sttbhtofa, ^6. 

^dhf, 

Saddhitattra, 432 note, 442 
lota. 

6tdni, man born as i^udra 
bift after Sanckaras 
becomee Aryan. 48. 49; 
auspieious naming for, 
after Naradasa, 135; 
auapick>U9 surname for, 
Dasa, 136; types of needle 
to be used for Karnavedha 
, for, made of iron, 176; 
Vratyas were classed 
with; 206; doors were 
closed for. 206; persons 
wearing S'^cred Thread 
wwe called regenerate 
and distinguished fern) 

. the, 210; shoud not accept 
. money while giving away 
his.daughter, 283; Sudr i- 
Arya connection recorded, 
306; Brahman can have a 
• Sadra wife, 307; Banahad 
two Paranava brothers born 
of a step inoiber, 308; 
later Smvti unanimously 
forbid marriage with a 
310; root cause of the 
pronibition of marriage 
between Arya and.... 311* 
a deceased Brahmana 
should not be touched by, 
434, period of A^auctia 
for, is of one month, 450 
461. 

Sulak^mapa, herb, 104 
SumaHgall, present name 
of Sindurdana ceremony, 

unahdepa, 415. 
upda, 41, 157. 

Supeda ( m beautiful limbs ) 
* MOims le ptegaant wife, 


106. 

Sura^tra, SOO. 

Surya, 42, 390. 

Surya, daughter ot Surya, 
who married Soma, ^2, 
316,247, .69, 380 
Surya dar^anaih, 85 ,U 
Suryavalokaoa, 358. 

Su§ai?a, 117. 

Su^ruta, 103, 116, 124, 151, 
156, 15170,172, 174 175. 
177 ( 175, ) 329 
Sutika, 121 
Sutika-bhavana. 119. 
Sutika-grha, lV9, 147. 

SQtra, 131, 132 464. 

Sutra, period, 136 139, 140 

152. 161. 162, 165, 184 

( 182 ), 194, 194, 200, 247, 
280, 352 384, 855, 406, 

428, 429, 437, 439, 440, 

442, 444, 460. 464 
Svairini, 336. 
Svanaya-Bbavayavya, 305 
Svarga, 474, 

Svastika, 148. 

Svastivachana, 364. 

Svati, 137. 

Svayaihvara, 308 
Svetaketu, 19 207, 212 

note, son of Uddalaka, 269. 
Syava5va, 290. 

T 

Taittiriya, on Asthi- 
SaRchayana, 455. 

Taiitireya Sranyaka, 8, 9, 
4 :6, 428. 470, 475. 
Taittiriya-Saitihita. 80, note. 
Taittirrya Brahmana, on 
Vivaha, 262. 
Tapdya-Brahmsnaj 8. 
Tantrism, 475. 

Taptakrechra vrata, 167. 
Filadhenu, additional gfift 
of, 478. 
rilak,361. 
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Tilak-Karana, 357. 

Thomas More, 335. 

Tretatjnisaiiigraha, 35. 

Triratra Vrata, 239, 354. 

358, 385, 387. 388, 404. 

Ti i§t>ubha, 236 

Turjanti, a plant, 120. 

Tvastra, 137. 

Tylor, 62. 

TT 

Udaka-Karma. 427, 446, 447, 
479. 

Uddalaka, father of 
Sveiaketu, 269. 

Udumbara, { fig ), its use 
in Simantonnayana, 44; 
107,109. no 230, 258, 386 
432. 454. 

Udvaha, 35, 354. 

X^dvahanam 354. 

Uktha, 33. 

U m a-Mahe4 vara, d ia logue, 

321. 

Universal Soul, 478. 

Upakaram, rules of, in 
Dharina Sutra, 33; 33, 250. 

Upanayana, fragmentary 
account of, in Gop« 
ath Brahmaj^a, 7, 11, 

12, rales about in ASrama 
Dharma 13, fragments of, 
found inBrahaQa literature, 
28, 31, 32 ,5 a passport for 
admission into the Aryan 
community, 48, 49; forms 
the great cultural furnace, 
53; importance of Agni 
in the ceremony of, 62-, 
prayers were offered for 
intellectual stimulation, 
purity, Brahmacharya etc., 
68* bathing was essensial 
in, 07| common-sense 
elements in, 78; as a limit 
for a greetiOg name, 138; 
160; 162; Karnavedha and 


Chudakaraoa are pet* 
formed with the, 174i 177 
(175), (179>, 182 183 

184 origin of, 187| 
188, antiquity of, 189; 
meaning of the termi 191; 
195; as a bodily Saihskara, 
211; lost its educational 
significance, 253; 264j 

Sainayaratana Saihskara 
now incorporated in, 255; 
ceremony of, mixed with 
Samavartana, 260; 

U panay ana Saih skaras, 

reference of, in Upani^ada, 
9; fully established in 
Gfhyasutra period, 193; 
the’age for, 198-199,203,204 
the ceremonies and their; 
significance, 215; 216; 
importance of Sacred 
Thread in, 228; later 
features introduced in, 
238. 

Upani^ads, 8; refer to Upa- 
uayana, [;9; 23? praise of 
food found in, 152; 191, 
193, 197, 208, 213 note, 

216, 241. 

Upasaihvesanaih, 354. 

Upasanamarga, the path 
of meditation and worship, 
484 

Upavlra, 41; 127. 

Upavlti, 227, 361, 

Upendra, 139. 

Usanas Smrti, 16. 

U^ija, 182. 

Utopia, 335. 

Utsarjana, 32, 

Uttara Eamacharita, 183 
320. 

V 

Yadhupiave^a, 358. , 

V adburaryoruttariyapr^hta- 
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• bandhana, S57. i 

Tagdana, 357, 358. 
VitiUhaaasa Sinartastitra. 
cle»r distinction between- 
the bodily Samskaras and 
the Sacrifices in, 30- 

Vai^edika, 26. 

Vaiiiputra, 36. 

Vai4ya, auspicious name for, 
135? 136; types of needle to 
beusedforKarpavedha by, 
175; the auspicious age for 
Upanayai a Saihskara for, 
199; Brahaman child was 
more intelligent than that 
of |2'0; the distinction 
between Vai^ya children 
' and those of Brahman, 
201, 202, 208, 204; families 
of, reduced to agri 
cuUurists- and theory be 
came current that ther are 
no Vai^yas in the Kali 
Age, 211, •212; the auspi¬ 
cious time for the Upa- 
nayana for the child of, 217; 
the clothes of Kutapa were 
to ^bej put on by the 
children of, 222; the colour 
of the clothes should be 
HaridrA, 223; girdle of, 
made of wool, 224j Sacred 
Thread‘Of, made of linen, 
225; according toParasB- 
ara Grhyasutra, skin 
was prescribed for, of 
goats, or cows,].228; the 
staff of, was of Vilva 
wood, 230: the staff of, 
measured up to his nose, 
231; the Acharya recited 
the Savitrl mantra to a, 
in Jagati metre, 236; 238, 
264, 807, 810, 384, 2439, 

450 , 466 * 


Vaitarani; 3 cow given in 
help. 411 429,438. 

Vaikuot^^a, 139. 

Vai^^ava, 139. 

Vaivahika Homa, 353, 357, 
363. 

Vajapeya, sacrifice, 33. 

V ajasaneya*, ISaiiihita, 227 
note. 

Valmiki, 183^(181) 

Vamamargis, 65 note. 

Vamani, 132. 

Vanaprastha, 261 

Vapankriya, 36, 

Varaha,272 

Varaha GrhyasQtra- pres¬ 
cribes VMana and Gana, 
4;'78; on Ke^anta, 247; on 
girl's name. 334; on quali¬ 
fication of bride-eroom 
340; 

Vara*prok§anifi, 353. 

Vara puja, 367. 

Vara-rak§ha, 361 

Var.a varana, 367, 361. 

Varraan, 136. 

Varna,caste, 13 231,310, 315. 

Varuna. 126, 137, 140, 168, 
318. 

Vasal. 117. 

Va^i^tha, ask to avoid long 
names, 134; 119, 164 note, 
166, 177, note, 197, 

231,; his declaration on 
importance of religous 
ceremonies, 293.^296, 301; 
in fayourJ<> or early 
marriages, 322; 325. 
Va§i9tha Dharmasutra,quotes 
Ma itrayapiya Dharma- 
sutra, 16; 

Vasordharapfijana, 864* 

Vastra-paridhanaih 258, 867, 

Vasu, 1S7, 368, 436. 

Vasudeva, 139, X49, 871. 

Vatsa, 805, . . 
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y^tsapra, 125 
Vayu, 42,137, 244, 390. 

Voda, 1, 2, 22; praise of food 
found in, 162; mytho- 
. logical >,altasions to hair- 
Cutting are given in, 161; 
its roles for Chudakara^a, 
162;* 185? reading-of 197; 
new branch of 211; 
Acharya^should'be firm in 
the study of, 214; a boy 
whose Upanayana is per¬ 
formed in the month of 
Chaitra becomes talented 
and well ^ versedn, 217: 
the^Girdle,, made of triple 
cord, which symbolised 
1 that the stuednt was al¬ 
ways < encircled by the 
, three, 221; the student | 
was charged with the 
duty of protecting the I 
sacred, ^^30; stui.ent pray | 
to Agni tba the may bo- i 
come the preserver of ; 
the treasure of, 237; the | 
begidnikig of the study of i 
241, 242. 214- one could ; 
get twelve yers for the 
study of, 248; the age for 
the study of, 254; become 
a sealed book. 255; 
temporary sexualrolations 
also are not to be found ; 
ia. 269; 299 312, 313, 

815, 816. 333, 839. 3:)3. 
413, 421, 425, 430. 451, 
463, 461. 

;Vedarambha, 35, 36,; its 
origin,»242, 243, 215. i 

Vedarambha Saiiiskara,; its 
ceremony, 243. 

VWarVratani, 32. . ; 

Vedic, Aryans, 261,423s-cus- ; 
tom,.829 (323> ; deity, 140; 
family, 862; .fire, 267; 


Hindu> 262; Hymns. 149; 
271, 413, 416, 468; indei^ 
414, note; Indian, 59 ini* 
♦iation, 206. Literature, 
131, 132; no reference to 
the history of Ni^karma^a 
'‘.erernony found in, 146; 
16‘>, 241, 246, 290, 346, 
mantras, 260; marriage, 
315; mythology, 423 note; 
pantheror, 400 pre record, 
412; Iteligion, 486; rituals, 
241,301, 315.354, 365, 856; 
sacrifice, 214. 

Vedic. Texts, 806; Vows, 
242; Vrata, 241, 245. 

Vedism, 475. 

Vidyarambha, 181 Saihskara, 
the age for, 183 <181); 
meaning and purpose 
0^5 177 (179); 487. 

Vidyasnataka, 250. 252 

Vighna, son of Garbhahanta. 

112 . 

Vijatiya, 308. 

VijSaneSv ira, 103; 463 note, 
478 note 

V ijnane^vari, 471. 

Vilva, wood, 230. 

Vimada, a hero, 276, 304. 

Vinayaka or. Qane^a. 
worship of, 85, 186, 282. 

Viraj. 367. 

Viramitrodya, 3ft, 180 
199 200; its opinion on 
Ar§a form of marriage, 
288; 303; enumerates acme 
bodily defects, 382; on 
qualification oi bride¬ 
groom 340. 

Yiiakha, 137, 

Yi^Qu, chief deity at the 
time of the YivlUia, 
Prajapati, 44; his place . in 
prayer, 63, 81, presMing 
deity of SrayMH,. |87; 
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(lord) 182; one knot 
in Brabmagranthi symbo- 
lifes, 226; 373; prayed for 
the salvation of preta 
466. 

Visnu Snirti, according to, 
tiger skin was also worn 
by the Vedic student, 228 
aiso note; according to, 
some people have to lead 
the life of a Brahmacharin, 
261, also note defines 
PaiWcha form of marriage, 
273; his observation on 
Haksasa form of marriage, 
274; on examination of the 
family, 312, also note; in 
favour of early marriage. 
322 

Visnubali, a Samskara, 31. 

Vispudharam-ottara-Purana, 
16; 119 note, on performer 
of Ni§karamana Saihskara 
146. 

Visnupurana, its view on 
the time of Garbhadhana, 
88; refers exceptions to 
Garbhadhan, 96 also note, 
details of avoidable girls; 
332. 

Visvamitra, 179 note, 180, 
183, 320. 

ViSvavasu, 35, Gandharva, 
386. _ 

ViSvedevah, 49, 137» '871, 
394 

Vivaha, 2, 13; rules of, 
DWtaa Sutra. 13; 29, 3(^, 

, 31, 32, 3,4, 36; importaflce 
of Agni in the cerenapj^ies 
of, 62; 69, 78 ; S^ioavartaa 
Saihskara incorporated iii 
^of, %i4iced 
with Sam^yartana, 260? 



ceremonies, 261-406. 
Vivahagniparigraha, 35. 
Vivaha Homa, 353, 357. 
Vivahapaddhati, 373. 
Vratabandhavisarga, 32. 
Vratade^a, 35, 197, 198, 243. 
Vratasnataka, 252. 

Vratyas, 

Vratya, 204; history of, 205; 

206; social status of, 208. 
Vratyastoma, 8, sacrifice, 
206. 

Vrddhagarga, 213, note, 
Vrddhamanu, 72 note. 

Vrddh Yajnavalkya, 471. 
Vrsa, bull. Lord Dharma 
well known as, 466. 
Vrsotsarga, letting loose a 
bull and a heifer a proce¬ 
dure on the 11th day of 
Sma^ana ceremony 466; 
Vrsotsargapaddhati, by 
Narayana. 466. 

Vyahrti, 124. 

Vyasa, 36; his observation 
on merits of alms given on 
the brith day of a son, 129; 
on 214, also note; on 
V'edarambha Saihskara, 
242, 245, 255, 214 note, 
446 

V^asa Smpti, enumerates 
Saihskara, 36; 243. 
Vyavahara, 13, Law, 14. 

W 

Westernmarck, his remark 
on marriage proper, 270; 
291 note. 

Wilson, 442. 

Willy sline G6odsell,265 note; 

267 note, 268 nota / 
Winternitz, 22. 

Yajiia, (l)iia,aa9i^ Yajaa),82d^ 
Yaj^Bapuruii'i,' according to 
Q&rgya the 
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child to be after the name 
of the deity begining with 
139; 

YajSavalk 5 a, Smrti of, 35: 
includes Antyesti in a list 
of Sarhskara, 88; on impo 
rtance of Sarhskara, 48, 
on performer of SarhskarM. 
91, his basic view on Sam- 
skara of Garbha, 93; deals 
with the time of Saihs- 
kara, 101; Mitaksara on; 
103; his observation on 
the duties of the husband, 
114; his observation on 
the time of perforriiance 
of Annapra^ana. 152; on 
Upanayana, 19c- regards 
the reading of Vedas the 
highest object of Upa¬ 
nayana 197: Apararka on, 
264; his observation on 
Pai^acha form of marriage, 
273; his observation on 
Rak^asa torm of marriage. 
274-, explains Kutinala 
312; his opinion about ‘Sta¬ 
ndard beautiful brid«, 832; 
on Punarbhu, 336i Expla¬ 
ins the word ‘Stri’ 837; 
on qualification of the 
bride-groom 339; on Ka- 
nyadana, 372. according 
him thieves should not be 
given a funeral. 479; 

Yajhavalkya Smrti, 16, 19, 
35, 86. 180, (178), 230, 309. 

Yajnika, 173. 

YajhopaTitap 225. 

Yajurveda, 4, 6, 244, 301, 
305. 

Y^urveda Sa^hita, 306« 
Xajurvedici, text% 896 . 

^ 1 ^ 447 note, 


211 note, 214 also note 
313, 341, 457 note, 

Yama, discussion betvyeen 

Yaini and..., in Kgved, 300. 

Yama name of the deity of 
Bharani, 137. 

Yama ^the God of Death) 
direction of, 68; belief that 
dead should go to the abo¬ 
de of, 69; Viataraaiora 
cow is given to help the 
dead in crossing the river 
lying in the way to,411; 

, prayers off red to, for the 
j dwelling of the dead, 418; 
verses were uttered while 
sending the dead to the 
dominioh of, 419; the dead 
could receive a new body 
in the world of, 422; belief 
that the dead receive the 
reword or punishment of 
their action here, in the 
region of, 424; dead may 
repair (he region of, 433; 
recital of the hymns dedi¬ 
cated to, 438; a lamp was 
provided to dead to laoili- 
tate his progress tnrough 
the udder dirkness thit 
enshrouds the road to the 
city of, 465; Pihdas offered 
to, 466; the dead is belie¬ 
ved to reach the abode of. 
in one year, 467. 

Yamasukta, 438. 

Yarn!, discuasion^M Imtween 
Yama and . , iia Rgveda, 
300, 

Yaska, 282. ■'.J': jf'. ' 

Yati Siiiiiskara,,4|iijOQte. 

t .< . "• 

Zimmer. 413, 
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Samveda 

Sariiaveda 

9 

15 

Maitray^ii 

Maitrayani 

11 

18 

ceremonies ., 

ceremony 

15 

17 

earn m on 

common 
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Biibler 

Biihler 

i’e 

6 

Calaiid 

Caland 

25 

6 

more 

mere 


8 

punctitions 

punctilious 

32 

3 

Namakarna 

Naniakarana 


13 

Samavatan 

Samavartana 

45 
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71 

37 

Godadhara 

Gadaclhara 

76 

14 

actrologi' 

astrology 

100 
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title 

JAT UvARMA 

JATAKARMA 

132 

6 

neriies 

names 

133 

1 

forbips 

forbids 

148 

15 

coulb 

could 

176 

16 

Deacrimination 

Discrimination 

196 

24 

Gure 

Guru 

197 

6 

iinmber 

number 

200 

4 

Medhatthi 

Medhatithi 

207 

3 

upnnayan 

Upanayana 

208 

21 

^cter 

factor 

216 

9 

Ahcarya 

Acharya 

227 

4 

epual 

equal 

229 

22 

ebsetves 

observes 

233 

24 

persuit : 

pursuit 

236 

10 

waa 

was 

238 

27 

chiild 

child 

:249 

8 

aarly 

early 

262 

20 

Vratasmatakas 

Vratasn^akas 

.268 

16 

studeat 

student 

-273 

lieading 

Hi3^rial 

liistorieal 
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